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Custom-built education for girls: Vassar wants it, but worries (page 92) 
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boss saves 
all the cost... 


she saves 
half the time... 


MNalional4 adding machine... 


Live keyboard” with keytouch adjustable to 


Saves up to 50% hand motion—and effort! 
Never before have so many _ time-and- 
effort-saving features been placed on an 
adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you can 
now forget the motor bar! No more hac ik. 
and-forth hand motion from keys to motor 
bar. Think of the time and effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to each 

rator’s touch! No wonder operators 
ire so enthusiastic about it. They do their 


work faster—with up to 50% less effort. 


New operating advantages, quietness, 
beauty. 

“Live Keysoarp” with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal . . . Sub- 
tractions in red Automatic Credit 
Balance in red . . . Automatic space-up of 
tape when total prints . . . Large Answer 
Dials .. . Easy-touch Key Action... Full- 
Visible Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers 
. . . Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parron 9, o#10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


each operator! 


A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work, 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS _ THE INCREASE IN CAPITAL SPENDING: 
‘eS CAN BUSINESS FULFILL ITS PLANS? 
pusiness CUTLIOOK 19 MATERIALS: EARLY BOTTLENECK 
WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 39 CREDIT: THE FED’S ATTITUDE 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 165 REAPPRAISING U.S. MILITARY POLICY. Pentagon is taking another look. 
PERSONAL BUSINESS 


THE TREND SURPLUS: UP BUT HOW MUCH? A tax cut is still in doubt 
FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


pons n pela: 0. HOW FARM BELT SEES PRICES AND POLITICS. Livestock is key to Mid- 


READERS REPORT west’s 1956 farm politics, as farmers set their sights on November 


FARM ACCORD. Compromise bill provides for soil bank, omits high rigid 
supports 


RUSSIA STARTS THE BLUE SUIT ERA. Business Week’s foreign editor finds 


Russia in first phases of managerial and professional revolution 


A COUP FOR WEBB & KNAPP. Purchase of Godchaux Sugars is another 


step in company’s expanding program 





IN BUSINESS. News about cheaper copper, spending on services, hotel chains’ 
added links, Kaiser Steel Expansion, AD-X2 finale 





THE DEPARTMENTS 


Economic Planner for All of Latin America. That’s Raul Prebisch’s role 
Air Fare Battle. CAB refuses to O.K. transatlantic tourist rates 

BUSINESS ABROAD: In Business Abroad. News about flights to Russia, ship shortage, embargo trouble. 
Mining: A Fight for U.S. Crutch. Metal and minerals industry calls for help, as 
stockpile program begins to peter out is a 


New Trend in Cigarettes? Tobacco growers say manufacturers have a way to use 
lower-grade leaf 


COMMODITIES: 


the liberal arts 


EDUCATION: Vassar: The Kind of Education Girls Get. it and its sister colleges have stayed with 


Overseeing the Biggest Market. National Assn. of Securities Dealers polices its 
FINANCE: own industry 


New Line-Up of the Giants. an earners reshu fle ratings... 


Atom Insurance on the Way. Through a government “indemnity” to supplement 


GOVERNMENT: private insurance ire es ‘s 
"In Washington. News about mergers, Niagara power, ennai radio and 
TV stations 


Labor Loses an Arch Champion. Douglas’ resignation from the Senate Labor 
Committee has union leaders wondering who will succeed him 


Legal Oil on a Troubled Fire. Supreme Court fans controversy on states’ rights 
and right-to-work laws 


Labor Bias Fight. Unions standing firm on civil rights desphe reaction in the South. 

IN LABOR. News about upcoming steel talks, attacks on Meany, rubber wage 

reopening 

New Boom in Graduate Work. Industry looks for ways to keep sharpening its 
MANAGEMENT: engineers . . 

In Managemert. News about Phillips suit, Certain-teed spin-off, merger talk 


The Marketing Pattern. Comeback for Wholesalers 


MARKETING: Art Museums Take On a Commercial Hue. Home demand is getting them into 
retailing 


Down to Pre-Heart Attack Level. Now the rails index has joined the industrials 


THE MARKETS index at last September’s standing, after some ups and downs 


Making Atomic Fuel: A Tricky Business. New Babcock & Wilcox plant illustrates 
PRODUCTION: the problems—and the possibilities 


New Products 


_ Need: More Energy, Brainpower. At the turn of the century, the world will have 
RESOURCES: ; : 
to drop its old sources of industrial energy and perfect new ones 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 


PRODUCTION 


1952 


1953 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 


Automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.)...............00eeee 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 


Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


1954 


1955 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and L.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)... .. 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) 


Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 


Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.) 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 


Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 


100).... 


100)... 


= 100) 
100) 


1946 


Average 


91.6 


Year 
Ago 


143.2 


2,326 


221,936 
$71,939 


9,730 
6,676 
1,456 


279,415 


401.5 
91.0 
86.4 

18.7¢ 

144.8 

$34.00 


36.000¢ 


$s 


Month 
Ago 


148.8 


2,473 
167,634 
$77,863 

10,894 

7,130 

1,675 
281,098 


424.3 
99.4 
82.1 

19.4¢ 

157.1 

$55.50 
46.230¢ 


‘9° N 


Ago 


12,345 
+141,513 
$73,871 
10,837 
7,029 
11,665 
294,894 


§ Latest 
Week 


*145.8 


2,379 
141,957 
$64,883 

10,875 

7,071 

1,677 
285,921 


Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).. 2.2... cc cece ee ew eee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, lb.)................. 
ND NN GRR Sec te rb iccncc code descetceseriodraeneeeessne 


$2.49 
33.75¢ 
$1.94 


$2.32 
35.39¢ 
$1.73 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 


Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of living (U.S. Dept of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


Imports (in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended May 19, 1956. 


% Revised. 


+? Estimate. 
** Ten designated markets, 


+t45,820 
tt71,916 
tt9,299 
tt49,879 
23,888 


56,294 
84,679 
22,737 
33,743 
24,908 


1946 
Average 
83.4 
$412 


56,713 
85,487 
27,770 
27,695 
25,497 


Year 

Ago 
114.2 
$1,019 


55,559 
84,887 
28,031 
26,939 
25,325 


Month 
Ago 
114.7 

$1,049 


Lotest 
Month 


114.9 
$1,099 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series om request. 


THE PICTURES—Burroughs Corp.—150; Grant Compton—Cover, 46, 47, 92, 93, 94, 169; Renata Frank—153; Herb Kratovil—28, 29; Ivan 
Massar—69 (bot.); Museum Pieces, Inc.—49; Bob Phillips—69 (top); Sovfoto—31; United Nations—154; W. W.—26. 
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Big bridge gets a 
steaming hot beauty bath 
































High Pressure Cleaner made by Malsbary Manofacturing{Co., Oakland, Calif. 

















A typical example of B. F. Goodrich 


improvement in rubber 


Bigs get this 8%-mile-long bridge 
ready for painting, workmen 
blast layers of dirt, grease and salt 
off the metal with high-powered 
jets of superhot solution. It used to 
be plenty dangerous. Imagine what 
would happen to a workman, high 
up on the scaffold, if a high-pressure 
steam hose should burst! 

And heat used to weaken steam 
hose. Sometimes it burst at the weak- 
est spot, with explosive force, spray- 
ing scalding steam in all directions. 

B. F. Goodrich men believed a 
hose could be made completely 
burstproof. They designed one with 
layers of fine braided steel wire, then 
layers of a new kind of heat-resisting 
rubber, inside, outside and between 
the braids. Not one length of this 
hose has ever been known to burst. 
Even if a hose wears out after years 
of service, steam can leak out but it 
cannot explode. 

This B. F. Goodrich hose not 
only stands heat better but wears 
better. On job after job it has lasted 
4 and 5 times longer than other steam 
hose. Its rubber cover resists abra- 
sion better than steel. It’s 30 per 
cent lighter than steam hose used to 
be, more flexible, easier to handle. 

B. F. Goodrich has made hun- 
dreds of improvements in dozens of 
kinds of hose to make them last 
longer, cost less, save your time and 
money. B. F. Goodrich makes hose 
to carry almost anything —air hose 
that stands sharp flying rocks out- 
side and hot oil inside, furnace door 
hose that stands 3000 degree tem- 
peratures, hose that lasts for years 
carrying gasoline, paints, chemicals, 
even dry materials such as flour or 
cement. 

Call your B. F. Goodrich distrib- 
utor for more information about 
any kind of hose, belting or other 
robbed products. B. F. Goodrich 
Industrial Products Co., Dept. M-658, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 








Rushin’' 
Russian 


Russian guys and dolls (like this muscular track star) expect to run off with 
the ’56 Olympics. A feature story, telling why, interested eight out of ten 
readers in a recent issue of PARADE, the Sunday magazine. 


PARADE has been setting a fast pace for a long time now—with fresh, 
on-the-spot reports that make people stop, read—and remember. It’s been 
doing so well that independent surveys show it’s the best read magazine 
in America, bar none. 


To advertisers this means twice as many readers for their dollars in 
PARADE as in the big weekday magazines. 


One thing you can bank on: to give sales a shot in the arm... 
to win friends and influence dealers . . . PARADE has what it takes. 


Parade...The Sunday magazine section of more than 50 fine newspapers, cover- 
ing some 2660 markets... with more than fifteen million readers every week. 
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READERS REPORT 





Sharing Students 


Dear Sir: 

I read your article entitled Col- 
leges Share Students With Industry 
[BW—May5’56,p84} discussing 
Peter Yorio and the cooperative 
education plan he was participating 
in at college. 

The article also mentioned that 
there were many colleges that were 
handling their students educational 
plan in this manner. I would like 
to know if it would be at all possi- 
ble for you to furnish me with the 
names of these universities and 
colleges that are participating in 
this type of program. .. . 

Craic K. KYLE 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


* BW has a mimeographed list of 
the colleges participating in this 
program that is available upon 
request. We do not have a list of 
firms participating as they vary 
with the colleges. 


Tight Money Politics 


Dear Sir: 

. . . We wish to commend you 
on the trend The Politics of Tight 
Money [BW—May5’56,p 196]. 

An observation of 30-odd years 
in commercial banking leads one to 
believe it is necessary to curb the 
rapid expansion of credit some- 
time; however, it can easily be dis- 
astrous if curbs take the economy 
into a downward decline prior to 
fall elections. In the meantime, 
something should be done toward 
educating the public that it is not 
immoral to have some funds to 
make a down payment on any pur- 
chase desired, even though it may 
be real estate. 

We hope the desired results can 
be accomplished. . . . 

D. W. JOHNSTON 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial represents a re- 
grettable departure from your usual 
standard of unpartisan objectivity. 
By implication you have accused 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System of pursu- 
ing a policy of partisan politics, 
however unwittingly, in its attempt 
to restrain inflationary credit ex- 
pansion. If your argument is fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion, the 
Fed would be committed to an 
easy-money policy during periods 
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No sudden production stoppage here... 


of). 


the truck that never lets you down is ELECTRIC 


Electric trucks reduce the haz- 
ard of sudden breakdown to the 
absolute minimum. Conse- 


quently, the more continuous eo 8 1 


the operation the more electrics 








® 


win out in cost per unit of work. 
Use the ideal combination 


electric trucks powered with 





Ep1son batteries. 











ause no sudden failure here 


an EDISON battery won't let 


Split-second timing of modern pro- 
duction lines requires fast, sure effi- 
cient delivery and removal of mate- 
rial. That's why so many companies 
rely on industrial trucks powered 
with dependable Epison batteries to 
keep production lines moving con- 
tinuously at top speed . . . and elim- 
inate risk of sudden failure. 

Epison batteries with their more 
rugged steel cell construction with- 
stand abnormal working conditions. 
And their foolproof electrical char- 
acteristics give an extra measure of 


You get more dependable power—lower over-all cost with 


dependability that no other bat- 
teries can match. 

Economy is another important ad- 
vantage of Edison-powered trucks. 
Cost studies reveal substantial sav- 
ings when industrial trucks are pow- 
ered with long-lasting Episons. 

In addition, Epison batteries can 
be charged faster, operate with full 
efficiency in extreme temperatures, 
and require less maintenance. And 
Edison's follow-up service policy as- 
sures you of top performance, year 


after year. 


NICKEL 


you down 


Thomas A. Edison studied thou- 
sands of chemical combinations be- 
fore developing this most efficient 
method of utilizing quiet, clean, 
smooth, low-cost electricity for mo- 
tive power for industrial trucks. 
Today there’s an Eptson battery for 
your material-handling needs...from 
small “walkies” to big ram trucks. 
Ask your local Edison field engineer 
to help you choose the one best for 
you. Or write Edison Storage Battery 
Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incor- 
porated, West Orange, N. J. 


EDISON 


/RON 


ALKALINE 


STORAGE BATTERIES 





INDUSTRIAL HOSE + CONVEYOR BELTING AND MACHINERY - VIBRATING EQUIPMENT - DESIGN, MANUFACTURE, ENGINEERING 





FROM BYWAYS TO HIGHWAYS 


Everywhere in America the de- 
mand for new highways is heard. 
To construct these multi-lane 
turnpikes many highly specialized 
types of equipment and tremen- 
dous quantities of raw materials 
such as sand, gravel, cement and 
crushed rock are required. 
Naturally, materials handling 
plays a most important role in any 
major highway project. That’s 
where Hewitt-Robins fits right 
into the picture. For we are spe- 
cialists in the design and manufac- 
ture of hose to handle all types of 
liquids and gases... also vibrating 
equipment and belt conveyor 


systems to process and handle 
aggregates in bulk. 

Construction is only one of the 
many industries which Hewitt- 
Robins serves. Wherever material 
must be conveyed by hose or belt 
conveyor system or sized by vi- 
brating screens, Hewitt-Robins 
has—or can develop—the right 
equipment to meet your most spe- 
cialized requirements. 

For information about Hewitt- 
Robins products and services for 
handling or processing materials 
in bulk, contact our nearest sales 
office, distributor or our offices in 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


AND ERECTION OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS + “JONES” PGWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 





in which the Presidency and con- 
trol of Congress are at stake, irre- 
spective of the underlying eco- 
nomic conditions during such a pe- 
riod. Every thinking citizen would 
agree that the Fed should be above 
politics, but it is not intuitively ob- 
vious that a non-political policy 
consists of ignoring inflationary 
pressures in an election year. 

You are quite correct when you 
state that a credit squeeze strikes 
hardest at small business, but you 
should have added that a reduced 
availability of credit must strike at 
someone or be totally ineffective. 
The fact that small business is hard 
hit relative to “the giants” is not a 
criticism of the Fed, but of the 
underlying institutional conditions 
that have permitted a proliferation 
of industrial concentration. If any- 
t d on One is to blame for the differential 
FLEXLOC MICROSIZE locknuts meet designers’ needs for tiny precision nuts that impact of monetary policy, it is the 
retain strength and holding power in the smallest assemblies — servo- Justice Departments and Federal 
mechanisms, electronic and electrical equipment, all miniature devices. Trade Commissions of this and past 
administrations and not the Board 
of Governors. 


e e When you state that the goal of 
Design Lighter More Compact an mai economy will ae to 
7 be sacrificed unless the Fed relaxes 

& its stringent policy, aren’t you con- 

Pr ucts wit New fusing real and monetary values of 


national income aggregates? Since 


& . any expansion of real output is 

FLEXLOC Microsize Locknuts eee 
force and increases in productivity, 

nothing the Fed could do by way 
Standard Microsize Locknuts Permit Design Engineers of ignoring inflationary develop- 


. ments could increase the rate of 
to Develop and Fasten Smaller Assemblies Safely setts Uf ceil cdg: Your 92- 


posal is tantamount to recommend- 
New FLex.oc Microsize locknuts are smaller and lighter than regular ing an increase in the general price 
FLExtocs of the same nominal diameter. Wrenches of smaller size are level. Why don’t you say so ex- 
used to install them. Mating joints or flanges can be designed smaller plicitly instead of accusing the Fed 
—with no loss in strength or convenience of assembly. of playing Democratic Party poli- 
Microsize FLexLocs have all the advantages of larger FLExLocs. One-piece, all- tics. 
metal construction—nothing to put together, come apart, lose or forget. Use them JaMEs G. WirtTE, Jr. 
as lock or stop nuts—they stay put anywhere on a threaded member as soon as the DEPT. OF ECONOMICS 
locking threads are fully engaged. Uniform locking torques insure accurate pre- INDIANA UNIV. 
loading. There are no nonmetallic inserts to pop out or deteriorate. Moisture, dryness, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
oil, temperatures to 250°F won't affect these Microsize FLExLocs. Just screw them 
on. They lock and stay locked. Vibration won’t shake them loose. 
For complete information on Microsize FLEXLOocs, consult your authorized SPS Greater Growth 
distributor. Or write STANDARD Pressep STEEL Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. Dear Sir: 
In your article In the Biggest 
Across Flats Shoulder Height Across | Height Year Since °56 {BW—Feb.25’56, 


oe Comers | +000 ; : f 
MAX. MIN. | MAX. MIN. | MIN, |—003 p46] wherein you listed various 


0-80 NF-38] .111 | .107 | 047 | .042 | .123 | .075 STANDARD noe re ose sales factors regarding the liquor 

1-64NC-38] .127 | .123 ses | .141 | 090 eps —elffincny om hg business, you stated that Ancient 
’ to 4-48—are available in brass Ame had erown. in 1055 verom 

1-72 WSR 127 | .123 0585 | .141 | .090 (either plain or cadmium ae . gro $e r 50%. , 

2-56NC-38] .158 | .153] . 063 | .176 |] .105 plated). Consult SPS for mini- 34, approximately 50%. 

2-64 NF-38 158 153 063 176 ature nuts of other conven- We are most thankful to you that 

, ' tional materials. you . . . indicated that our growth 


was greater by at least 15% than 
any other brands in America. . . . 
However, to set the record 
straight, our actual growth in 1955 
versus 1954, was 96.8%, a growth 
reater by far than any other 
FLEXLOC LOCKNUT Division anal brand, regardless of type. 


JENKINTOWN PENNSYLVANIA We thank you for the fine article 








SIZE 








3-48 NC-3B; .190 183]. 066 .210 
3-56 NF-3B] .190 183]. 066 210 


4-40 NC-3B8] .190 .183 067 .210 
4-48 NF-38] .190 | .183 067 2101. STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
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THIS MAN IS GOING TO A FIRE! 


In a few minutes he'll be on his way to his office — as 
usual. But there’s nothing usual about his office this 
morning! At this minute his office is a roaring mass of 
flames! Before he arrives it will be completely gutted! 

Fire Insurance? Sure — well covered. But that fire’s 
going to put him out of business! You see he never knew 
that nearly half of all businesses that lose their records 
to fire never reopen their doors! Worse still, he didn’t 
realize how securely (and economically) vital records 


can be protected right at their point-of-use in insulated 
equipment by Remington Rand. 

If this had been your fire would your vital records have 
come through? Some 200 models of Remington Rand 
certified insulated equipment provide a choice to meet 
every need in your office. Get full particulars NOW. 
Ask for SC684 —“Down But Not Out”... Remington 
Rand, Room 1508, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Ptand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





Silicones Are Effective Salesmen 


Dow Corning Silicones have helped many manufacturers add 
new sales appeal to their products or cut production costs. 
industrial buyers and end consumers alike have learned that 
silicones save time and money by increasing life and improving 
performance of products ranging from aircraft to shoes. Here 
are a few examples of competitive advantages gained through 
the use of silicones. Return coupon for additional information. 


Silicone RUBBER increases meter capacity 400%. By using 
coil insulation made of Silastic*, Dow Corning’s silicone 
rubber, Duncan Electric Mfg. Co. is able to offer 50-amp 
current and watt hour demand meters that can handle 
loads as high as 200 amps in units no larger than stand- 
ard meters. With this built-in provision for future 
expansion—average household power requirements are 
doubling every 8 to 10 years—Duncan enjoys the im- 
portant competitive advantages of extra capacity plus 
the all-weather reliability of Silastic insulation, No. 18 


Silicone PAINT cuts cost of putting beauty in trailer tubs. 
Porcelain enamel was expensive to apply, easily damaged 
in handling, and added 25 pounds to the weight of 
housetrailer bath tubs made by Sherer-Gillett. By using 
a silicone-based paint, this manufacturer is now able to 
offer a lighter, more durable tub with excellent resistance 
to alkali, acids, humidity and salt spray. Moreover, this 
finish can be applied in the S-G plant to permit a more 
integrated operation and to cut production costs. No. 19 


Silicone INSULATION saves $3000 on Tidelands motor. This 
open-type 300 hp “Sil-Clad” motor, built by Electric 
Machinery Mfg. Co., operates in the most severe Gulf 
weather. Windings are insulated with Dow Corning’s 
silicone resins and a tape made with Silastic. Manufac- 
turer states this motor costs up to $3000 less; gives more 
reliable service, provides greater resistance to corrosion 
than Class A or B totaily enclosed, fan cooled motors 
of the same rating. No. 20 


Silicone TREATMENT makes glass containers more durable. 
Faster bottling, less breakage, more attractive appear- 
ance—these are competitive advantages enjoyed by 
packers using glass containers treated with a new Dow 
Corning silicone. This silicone surface treatment reduces 
most impacts to harmless glancing blows. Treated glass 
surfaces also have far greater resistance to scratching 
during filling, packing and shipping. Thus, products go 
to market looking better and returnable bottles retain 
their original attractiveness much longer. No. 21 


*+T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 2205, Midland, Michigan | 


and the considerable research that 
was done in behalf of the liquor in- 
dustry. ... 

SIDNEY G. STRICKER, JR. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
ANCIENT AGE DISTILLING CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Safe-Tee Folding Chair 


Dear Sir: 

Permit me to commend you on 
the fine article Auto Supplier With 
a Secret: Be Small and Dispensa- 
ble [BW—Apr.21°56,p180]. Your 
story states that Mitchell-Bentley 
still makes an all-steel folding 
chair. The fact is, we purchased 
the Folding Chair Division from 
Mitchell-Bentley in February 1956, 
and are presently engaged in manu- 
facturing and selling this line of 
folding chairs under the trade name 
“Ionia Safe-Tee Folding Chair. ...” 

Eviot M. MEISEL 
TREASURER 
THE RUSH STAMPING CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


¢ Our thanks to Reader Meisel for 
this more up to date information 
about the folding chair business. 


Successful—In a Way 


Dear Sir: 

The idea of having a class of 
students buy stock for a term as an 
aid to the study of economics [BW 
—Apr.21°56,p139—Putting an 
Edge on ‘Studies By Buying a 
Share of Stock] is interesting but 
hardly new. In 1952 in Science 
High School in New York City our 
teacher used that idea in the study 
of economics. He bought some 
shares of Bulova Watch Co. These 
shares were then broken down and 
sold to the class for $.25 a share. 
A student could buy as many 
shares as he could afford. This idea 

started the students reading 
the financial section and was very 
successful in that respect. It was 
unsuccessful in that we lost money 
through the buying and selling of 
the stock. 
ROBERT ASHER 
BRONX, N. Y. 


Please send me more information on: 18 0 19 20 0 21 oO 


Selling Plenty 
[] “What's a Silicone’, 32 page illustrated booklet ‘ 
] 1956 reference guide to Dow Corning silicone products Dear Sir: 


, iev ur article Selling To 
+... DOW CORNING Poe “of Plenty Dw Mant's6. 
CORPORATION 


p121] contains a timely message to 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





Compony 





the progressive hospital adminis- 
trator of 1956. ... 


| 
I 
| . . . 
| Our business, the interior color 
Mig ErmeDererenasenararereratenenanes styling, furniture planning, and 


decorating of hospitals, has made 
tremendous strides in the last few 


Address 





ATLANTA CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.c. 





CANADA. DOW CORWING SILICONES LTD... TORONTO GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD.. LONDON FRANCE. ST. GOBAIN, PARIS 
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94 eize, a pollen 
with you, too- ? 


ELGIN can miniaturize and 


mass produce your assemblies 


There’s bigger profit in smaller products these days! 
When conserving space is vital (as in time and 
control devices, small actuators and other electro- 
mechanical devices) cali on Elgin for creative 
engineering and specialized assembly facilities. 
Elgin’s broad experience and skill can help you in 
the design of miniaturized components and in 
putting them into mass assembly on a low-cost basis. 
We will work with you on all phases of your 
miniaturization program. 


READ HOW ELGIN’S “PRACTICAL MINIATURIZATION” 
CAN HELP YOU NOW 


This booklet will open your 
eyes to new opportunities and 
profits through Elgin’s 
“Practical Miniaturization”’. 
It tells how Elgin has helped 
others .. . how Elgin can 

help you. Write today for the 
“Miniaturization” booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


MICRONICS DIVISION © ELGIN, ILLINOIS 





BEFORE BRUSHING 


AFTER BRUSHING 


Super finish for 
turbo-supercharger 


HIS aluminum compressor 

wheel is the heart of a new 
turbo-supercharger designed to 
increase engine horsepower up 
to 60%. Osborn power brush- 
ing methods remove all machin- 
ing burrs from this compressor 
wheel maintain a finish tol- 
erance of two ten-thousandths 
of an inch. In addition to im- 
proving the quality of this com- 
pressor wheel, Osborn power 
brushing cuts finishing time 
om 12 minutes to 4 minutes 
per part 


i 
tr 


The automotive industry is 
just one of many using Osborn A leading manufacturer of turbo-superchargers uses 
power brushing to improve and Osborn's Brushamatic* 3A to cut compressor wheel fin- 
speed up finishing operations. ishing costs from 48¢ to 16¢ per part. 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis, made in your plant, will show how you can 
improve finishes, reduce finishing costs. Write The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-79, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 


= 
/4O S RNS BRUSHING METHODS © POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
<s » 
——— ss 
$< 


BRUSHING MACHINES © FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHIN 
—1IU G MACHINES 
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years for the simple reason that the 
consumer is demanding better sur- 
roundings in his hospital. 

However, too few of us in the 
hospital industry have realized that 
the consumer should be sitting at 
the hospital conference table, and 
too few of us know that the hos- 
pital business, like any other, is 
becoming competitive. 

CoLIN CAMPBELL MCLEAN 

PRESIDENT 
HOSPITAL FURNITURE, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

Selling To an Age of Plenty in 
my estimation is as fine an article 
as has made print in some time. 
If you read between the lines, so to 
speak, you can take heed of the 
marketing revolution now taking 
place in our economy. 

A whole new set of “bench 
marks” has been shaping up for 
the professional marketer—whether 
he is in the automobile business, a 
food manufacturer, a retailer or 
even a home builder—today’s and 
tomorrow’s marketing situation is 
entirely different than that of a 
year ago, five years ago, or ten 
years ago. The consumer is vir- 
tual “King Consumer” in almost 
every field today. With the return 
of a “normal” market situation 
and the great economic growth 
which our natural economy will 
undergo in the next 20 years, vir- 
tually all present forms and pat- 
terns of marketing and distribution 
are challenged. Just look back 
since World War II and you can 
[see] the gradual changes our mar- 
keting system and economy have 
undergone. Today’s business world 
is dynamic and ever-changing .. . 
and in the future we can expect 
even greater changes. While today’s 
marketing plans are complicated by 
new consumer motivation, keener 
competition, changing consumer 
tastes and habits, this sea of tur- 
bulence is not a symptom of weak- 
ness but a consequence of progress. 

. .. Our dynamic and ever-chang- 
ing business world has developed 
an entirely new breed of business- 
men—a hybrid which | call 
“markonomists.” For this is truly 
a new era—the era of “marko- 
nomy....” 

Since probably all marketing 
plans in industry today are now out 
of date, if sales are to keep pace 
with technological, social, and eco- 
nomic progress, then this new mar- 
keting condition for leadership 
must take place. 

Who—10 or 15 years ago— 
would have confidently forecasted 
that by 1956 we would have 65- 
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NEW PROCESSES: A roa 
NEW FIRE HAZARDS 


At “Automatic” Sprinkler we've kept abreast of technological 


advancements and the effect of such progress 
in terms of fire safety for every business. 
In short, we either have the answer to your fire protection 


problem or our technicians will get it for you. 


Send for 
Bulletin 73 - 
Engineered 

SPECIAL HAZARD 


Fire Protection b f 


CY 
Wy 
HIGH PRESSURE CO, C4 


Uulemulit Sorirnkler 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Offices in Principal¥ Cities of North land South America 





million employed, 60-million auto- 
mobiles, 35-million TV sets, a 
$400-billion annual productivity 
rate, 4-million babies born each 
year, and over a 1%-million new 
homes each year? We've got ‘em! 

Morris R. ROBINSON 
MARKET RESEARCH STAFF 


i) \ ANALYST 
a ' INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Young Fry’s Schooling 








Dear Sir: 

We are immensely pleased with 
the article Keeping Tabs on the 
Young Fry’s Schooling [BW—May 
5°56,p90}. 

It is awfully good to have you 
paying such intelligent attention to 
this project . . . for | am con- 
vinced that it is every bit as sig- 
nificant as it seems to be. The 
influence of the businessmen is 
widely felt, and has much more to 
do with public understanding of our 
schools than we ever realized was 
possible before. .. . 

RICHARD PHEATT 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
TOLEDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


4 


Movie Problems 


How an appraisal drove the ov 


I was interested in Reader Res- 
66 oT tuccia’s letter [BW—May5’56,p12 
ghosts out of the plant —Movie Headache]. . 

In my opinion, 3-D was licked 
When we analyzed the property records of a manufacturing by careless projection. Audiences 
company*, the verification of physical assets disclosed that all over the U.S. saw 3-D out of 
many items of equipment, still on the books, had long since synchronization. They didn’t know 
been disposed of. They were the assets of yesteryear which the technical reasons nor did they 
were disclosed as the “ghosts” of today, distorting property care. All they knew was it didn't 
records. look good to them, so they stayed 

American Appraisal Service is a valuable tool in property out of the theaters. 
control, providing management with up-to-date authoritative Likewise today the correct han- 
information about the existence, cost, or value of assets and dling of sound by projectionists 
the adequacy of depreciation provisions. It is based on The throughout the country is very rare. 
American Appraisal Company’s over-half-century experience Time after time I go into major 
as the leader in the field of valuation for purposes of insurance, theaters to find no attention paid 
accounting, property control and corporate financing. to the acoustics . . . adjustment 

One of our representatives will be glad to advise you about of the sound system, etc. . . .The 
your Appraisal needs. answer always seems to be that the 
*Actue! case from our files government has separated the func- 

Send for our valuable booklet tions of motion picture production 
“How You Benefit by American Appraisal and motion picture projection, and 
Service.” It's yours for the asking. the theater owners that don’t care, 
just don’t care. ... 
Home Office: Milwaukee The Leader in Property Valuation About the blurry pictures, I 
Atlanta Kansas City think the fault lies more with the 


Balti Les Angel , 
ng New as studios than the theaters. Certainly 


e 
Buffalo New York A M if the motion picture people are 
Chicago oe E R I CAN going to . . . compete with TV, the 
Cincinnati Pittsburg . ' 
producers had better send sharp 
a Sen Pedra APP RAI SAL prints and exhibitors had better ex- 
Detroit Washington Company hibit them properly. . 
affiliated: 


Canadian Appraisal C , Ud. 1 ‘idely 
anodion Approval Company Since 1896... Largest...Most Widely Used ceaiiliae et 


G. M. LogeB 
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The slowness of shipping kept Jack up for nights 
Trying strange mumbojumbo and weird voodoo rites. 


Now for magic deliveries without moans or groans 
It's dependable RAILWAY EXPRESS that he phones! 
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“The big ditforonee 
Whether you're sending or receiving, \ LW NS 
whether your shipment is big or small, Q X A LN 
no matter where you ship .. . it pays EXPRESS 


to specify Railway Express. You’l! find q G EF N c™ 
it makes the big difference in speed, economy, N 











and safe, sure delivery. It's the complete 


shipping service, free enterprise at its best. 





New, World Wide Service! 


Save money and time on import-export shipments! The P ift 
most economical, fast service by air and surface trans- sa 

— eee 
portation, for international shipping, is now available. e, sw if sure 
See your Railway Express agent for further information. 








Railway Express will take your orders for CARE 








Each pin represents one of the more than 2000 
Texaco Distributing Plants ready to serve you 
throughout the 48 States 


WOLVERINE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
WINS THIRD EFFICIENCY AWARD 


Tur HERSEY PLANT of the Wolverine Elec- 
tric Cooperative is just one of the many 
fine organizations which have achieved top 
results with Texaco. There are three good 
reasons for this wide acceptance: field- 
proven Texaco Lubricants developed with 
the aid of the finest research facilities avail- 
able . . . field-experienced Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineers to advise on their use...and 
fast, efficient service from over 2,000 Texaco 


—100% TEXACO LUBRICATED 


THREE TIMES NOW, the Hersey Plant of the 
Wolverine Electric Cooperative at Big Rapids, 
Michigan, has won the Diesel Progress award for 
efficient operation! Fact: All six engines in this plant 
are exclusively lubricated by Texaco. 


Distributing Plants in ail 48 States. This 
combination can help bring production up 
... and costs down . . . in every major field 
of industry and transportation. One agree- 
ment of sale supplies all your plants wher- 
ever located. 

For details, call the Texaco Distributing 
Plant nearest you, or write The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


TEXACO & 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Watch the way customers lay out their retail dollars between now and 
autumn. 


After ali, family spending not only dictates business output—it also 
yardsticks the adequacy of capacity. When demand surges up as it did in 
1955, you get an expansion wave like today’s. 


Families have been spending at remarkably stable rates, up to now, 
even while they met repayments on a record debt. 


Summer business will put this underlying strength to further test. 


There already are touchy spots. Heat and vacations will always subtract 
a bit. Over-all, summer business can tip off the trend for months ahead. 


Retail cash registers have been ringing up some $577-million each 
business day this year. 


That was the average daily take for the first i101 trading days of 1956, 
and compares with the $558-million daily average a year ago. 


Go back to the same 101 days in 1954, when the recession was trough- 
ing, and you find spending was hitting only $517.5-million daily. 


Autos and parts are getting about $4-million a day less than in the same 
101 days a year ago. 


This represents a slippage in daily sales of about 342%, and is in 
sharp contrast to a year ago, when daily sales were sprinting spectacularly 
ahead of 1954. 


Then, every sales day brought about $21-million more business than 
the same 1954 day, or an average gain of about 21%. 


Durables, outside of autos, are matching year-ago gains even though 
farm equipment sales are off (BW—May12’56,p26). 


Daily sales here are running about $3-million ahead of a year ago. This 
is about the same gross margin of gain they were posting a year ago. 


When you allow for the dip in farm equipment sales, you see that the 


sales of such things as lumber, appliances, and furniture have been doing 
even better than in the same period a year ago. 


Softgoods are bettering 1955’s daily rate of sales gain. 

This year, business has been up about $20-million a day, or 542% 
over a year ago. Last year at this time, average volume was up only $17- 
million, or 434% over 1954. 

—@— 

Motor vehicles and parts are still taking a bigger share of the retail 
dollar than they were in depressed 1954, despite the recent skid in new 
car sales. 

In 1954, automotive products accounted for 19¢ of every retail sales 
dollar. Now, their share is 20¢. 


Better demand for heavy duty trucks and used passenger cars has been 
taking up some of the slack auto dollars. 


And, there are the parts and the upkeep on the record 52.2-million 
passenger cars now on the road. 
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Drivers now have to buy nearly 4-million new cars a year just to keep 
from walking. That’s the replacement market for autos; anything beyond 
that is “growth.” 


Nearly complete auto industry figures indicate that scrappage last year 
was over 354-million cars—and rising fast. 


The year before, about 344-million jalopies went off the road. The figure 
never had gone over 3-million until 1951. 


Of course, prosperity is a factor in this. In a year when people felt poor, 
they’d make do with the old heap. But, in good years, the industry can 
count on selling about 4-million just for replacements. 


Ability to create dissatisfaction—through major mechanical and design 
changes—fosters growth in the auto market at the same time that it speeds 
depreciation and junking of old models. 


But more families, more home-owning families, more two-car and even 
three-car families are the real backbone of market expansion. 


This will keep auto statisticians sharpening their pencils as we draw 
near the time when the “war babies” come to marriageable age. 


Appliance dealers, finding little to complain about in the early months’ 
sales, are still a bit edgy about the immediate future. 


They see unsettled employment conditions in lines like autos taking 
something from their sales—making customers and finance men more wary. 


However, credit availability means less here than in autos because of 
the lower price tags. 


Air conditioners have held up better than might be expected in the gen- 
erally cool, wet spring most of the country experienced. 


But refrigerators, another warm weather item, could have shown a 
little more vigor, according to some dealers. 


Still, the customers were buying the big boxes—the ones with all of 
the extras and the fatter profit margins. 


Television set sales have wilted a bit as weather warmed. Most of this 
was to be expected, but a year ago sales held at very high levels right into 
summer. 


Meanwhile, the set makers think their new, smaller “portable” TV 
will dispel some of the usual summer torpor. 
But, some dealers, remembering the turmoil the smaller models made 


for the big-ticket consoles as radio came of age, view the portable TV (with 
its thinner margin) as a threat to the lusher business in conventional sets. 


Color can’t help but be an increasingly disturbing factor for the TV 
dealer as the year goes on. 


And color will be getting more promotion from now on. 


Some in the industry see 300,000 color sets this year. But availability 
of color tubes and parts probably will hold output under 200,000. Dealers 
hardly can see color repaying them for black-and-white sales they’ll lose. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 26, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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By-the-set packaging in CORRUGATED display boxes 
boosts kitchenware sales—attracts new dealers 


Show a woman pots and pans one at a 
time, and chances are that’s how she'll 
buy them. Show her a whole kitchen- 
ware set packaged in a colorful corru- 
gated display box, and experience 
proves that’s how she'll buy them. 

In today’s sell-yourself market, the 
by-the-set package simply works harder 
to make sales. Kitchenwares, for ex- 
ample, cease to be nameless pots and 
pans, and suddenly become name- 
awe merchandise that the modern 
shopper knows well from national 
advertising. Printing points out the 
product’s features. And bigger sales 
volume naturally follows as one-pot 
shoppers become whole-set buyers. 


Used by this one company, the cor- 
rugated display boxes not only stimu- 
lated a dramatic rise in sales but 
attracted many new dealers. 

Corrugated, of course, is the ideal 
packaging material for display boxes. 
Sturdy without weight, corrugated pro- 
tects the wares inside; can be stacked 
without buckling; doesn’t need secon- 
dary wrapping for delivery; makes an 
excellent appearance; is easily printed. 
And only corrugated offers all these 


advantages at such great economy. 

If you have a product for sale in 
today’s retail market, consider the ways 
corrugated might help you. Have a 
talk with your nearby boxmaker. He's 
listed in your classified telephone direc- 
tory under ‘Boxes—Corrugated”’. 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED =p 
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Marine Midland banks know 
FIRST IN RESEARCH 


NEW YORK STATE -°* 


New York 
engineers engaged in research than any 


These highly-skilled tech 


nicians are ¢ ontinuall 


has more scientists and 


other state 
y uncovering new 


avenues of knowledge, new produce ts 


and new processes for the improvement 


of business and industry. This great 
research effort is symbolic of business 


vitality in the Empire State. 


In the banking business. too, research 


keeps pace with the changing needs of 


industry and ind 


Che 


ividuals 


12 Marine 


Midland banks listed below frequently 


create plans to speed the movement 


of money increase the 


goods and services. They are 


availability of 


proud 


of their part in this dynamic business 


engineering, 


12 MARINE MIDLAND BANKS serve these 74 Communities through 149 offices 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF WESTERN NEW YORK 
Buffalo Eggertsville 
Gowanda 
Homburg 
Holley 
Lackaworna 
Lewiston 
Lockport 
Medina 
Middleport 


Niagara Falls 

N. Tonawanda 
Snyder 
Springville 
Tonawanda 

Tn. of Tonewanda 
Williamsville 
Wilson 


© 


Eost Avrora 
Eden 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK C 
New York City ~ 


MEMBERS FEDE 


GENESEE VALLEY UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Rochester Eost Rochester Sodus 

Avon Lime Spencerport 
Donsville Palmyra Webster 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 


OF SOUTHERN NEW YORK 


Binghomteon Elmiro Heights 
Cortland Endicott Johnson City 
Elmiro Watkins Glen 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Monlius 
N. Syroquse 


Horseheads 


Oswego Tully 


Phoenix 


Sycrocuse 
Fulton 


FIRST BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF UTICA 


— Ulico 


RAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


THE NORTHERN NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
Watertown Antwerp Malone 
Adoms Carthage Massena 
Alexandria Say Copenhagen Potsdam 
Evans Mills 
THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK OF TROY 
Troy Amsterdam Corinth Wells 
© CHATAUQUA NATIONAL BANK OF JAMESTOWN 
Jomestown Falconer 
Cherry Creek 
~ AUBURN TRUST COMPANY 
Auburn Port Byron 
e\ NYACK BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Ny ock 


Westfield 


THE FARMERS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF ROME 


Rome 


CORPORATION 
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This year business plans to take a record 


Share of U.S. Product for Capital Spending 


Business Capital Spending as Percent of Gross National Preduct 
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Dota: Dept. of Commerce; Securities & Exchange Comm.; 
McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics; BUSINESS WEEK Est, 


Can It Be Done—at What Cost? 


Now, in the chart above, it is pos- 
sible to see more clearly where some 
of the pressures on the economy have 
been coming from this year—and how 
they have managed to keep showing up 
at a time when such important sectors 
as autos and housing are obviously in 
trouble. 

Last week the McGraw-Hill Eco- 
nomics Dept. survey found that busi- 
ness is planning to spend $39-billion 
on capital goods this year. That is not 
only a jump of 30% over the 1955 
expenditures; it is a substantially larger 
jump than surveys last fall and early 
this year had led anyone to expect. 

Businessmen and government officials 
can now see the full dimensions of the 

ressures such spending has put on the 
lactnelal and the banks. And even 
more important, the survey strongly 
indicates that these pressures will con- 
tinue to increase through the rest of 


this year and in 1957 and perhaps be- 
yond. 

The economy seems to be making 
one of its major shifts—from the con- 
sumer orientation of the last several 
years inte a phase dominated by capital 
expansion. This shift goes far to ex- 
plain many of the strains, paradoxes, 
and readjustments to which business is 
being subjected this year. 
¢ Delays—The very fact that business- 
men want and intend to put in a great 
deal more new plant this year than 
last is in itself a strong force working 
on the economy. But it does not in it- 
self guarantee that they will be able 
to pry all the buildings and equipment 
they want out of an industrial system 
already running at record levels. 

On page 24, BUSINESS WEEK reports 
the result on conversations with a 
cross-section of informed executives in 
the capital goods industries. These in- 
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dustries, it appears, are going to find 
it physically impossible to deliver their 
products as fast as their customers are 
demanding them. 
¢ Credit—Whether the money needed 
to carry the planned level of expansion 
can be raised is a more complex prob- 
lem—since the supply of credit is now 
being held down intentionally by the 
Federal Reserve System. You not only 
have to ask whether some expansion 
plans will have to be deferred because 
of inability to borrow on satisfactory 
terms, and whether the demands for 
money by expanding companies will 
further squeeze consumers and other 
users of credit. You also have to ask 
what the Fed will do about all this. 
On page 25, BUSINESS WEEK reports 
the money managers’ present view: that 
existing credit restrictions put no more 
squeeze on expansion than physical 
limitations would put anyway. 
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Materials and Money Put Real 


Materials: Early Bottleneck 


Shortages of materials and skilled 

men will probably keep U.S. business- 
men from spending all they want this 
vear on plant and machinery. The 
economy seems unable to produce the 
full 16% to 18% increase in physical 
goods—units of structure and equip- 
ment—involved in meeting industry's 
target of $39-billion capital spending 
in 1956 (BW—May19’56,p23). 
* Slippage—The dollar-spending goal, 
is reported to the McGraw-Hill Eco- 
nomics Dept., represents an increase of 
30% over last year. Of course, that 
doesn’t mean a 30% increase in the 
country’s physical output of capital 
goods—price inflation cuts about 10% 
off, and you may have to cut another 
2% to 4% off the physical volume 
to allow for the inability of smaller 
companies than those that bulk large 
in the McGraw-Hill sample to finance 
their programs this year (page 25). 

Che immediate rise in manufacturing 
capacity, according to the McGraw-Hill 
survey, will be even less. It’s figured 
it around 8%—one point higher than 
the increase in 1955. The manufactur- 
ing segment of industry plans to in- 
crease its capital spending by 48%, but 
much of this spending will, at yearend, 
still be in the form of unfinished proj- 
ects, which don’t count as capacity 
yet. Besides, a lot of extra dollars will 
go for the extra equipment it now 
takes to produce a new unit of capacity 

more finishing equipment, more au- 
tomation. 
¢ Steel Pinch—The economy will be 
hard-pressed to come anywhere near an 
over-all increase of 16% to 18% in 
production of capital goods. One of the 
major hold-downs is the shortage of 
some forms of steel. 

Even the slackening of auto manu- 
facturers’ demand for steel doesn’t help 
much, since what Detroit cuts back is 
buying of light flat-rolled steel that 
doesn't figure heavily in new plant and 
equipment. The capital spending pro- 
gram calls for more plates, structurals, 
bars, forgings, castings. For these, de- 
mand remains very high 

Of course, the easing of autos’ de- 
mand for steel lets up on the pressure 
on ingots. But the steel mills still have 
a bottleneck in finishing capacity, par- 
ticularly for plate. 

* Filling Plate Demand—Plate is a 
product for which demand has always 
fluctuated widely. It’s an item with 
relatively low profit, and the mills 
haven't been investing much in plate 
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capacity. Now they're starting to ex- 
pand, but the new capacity isn’t ready 
to deliver yet. 

Shortages of plate hit hardest in one 
of the key sectors of the capital spend- 
ing surge—on heavy equipment such as 
coke ovens, blast furnaces, sintering 
plants, chemical and refining tanks and 
towers, things that are made by weld- 
ing steel plates together. The ability 
of heavy equipment producers to sup- 
ply such units—most of which must be 
custom-designed—is further restricted 
by the shortage of engineers. 
¢ Delivery lays—A_ lengthy steel 
strike would obviously worsen the pic- 
ture. It could stretch delivery dates 
far into next year. Similarly the West- 
inghouse strike (BW—Mar.24'56,p28) 
has already contributed to the short. 
age of heavy equipment, such as big 
motors and generators. 

Most orders for 1956 delivery of 
standard equipment—machine _ tools, 
pumps and compressors, diesel engines, 
small- and medium-sized motors and 
transformers—have been on producers’ 
books for a long time and should be 
coming through pretty much on sched- 
ule, 

Manufacturers think they could boost 
the output of standard tools without 
much strain. But complex, special tools 
are another matter. With their present 
backlogs, tool companies can’t move 
fast on the special stuff. 

For one thing, they don’t have the 
engineering staffs to do it. That’s part 
of the jam that big engineering and 
construction outfits also face, particu- 
larly in the East and Midwest. They 
hate to admit it, because they don’t 
want to scare away business they might 
need in a couple of vears, but they are 
hard-pressed to keep up with the back- 
logs. And shortages of skilled men, 
certain kinds of steel, and heavy power 
pk gee keep them from expanding 
much now. 


* Raw Materials—The supply of basic 
raw materials such as iron and copper 
ore doesn’t look like a limiting factor in 
the capital spending program. Yet the 


increase in demand for metals does 
force producers to turn to lower grades 
of ore that require more processing, 
more expensive equipment. This tends 
to boost prices both for the commodi- 
ties and for the machinery that the pro- 
ducers need—and both cost increases are 
reflected in the general level of machin- 
ery prices. 

¢ Financing—Tight money (page 25) is 


a problem for some capital goods sup- 
pliers as well as for their customers. 
These outfits hesitate to borrow more 
money at today’s rates to increase their 
capacity, or even to handle current con- 
tracts. 

For example, a Cleveland construc- 
tion company is already requiring clients 
to advance funds to initiate construc- 
tion. It has borrowed the equivalent 
of 60% of its total worth, and it doesn’t 
want to float any more construction 
loans for a while. 
¢ Case of Nerves—Many executives in- 
terviewed last week by BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters cast a different kind of doubt 
on 1956 capital spending plans. They 
suggest that, regardless of localized 
shortages, capacity is overtaking de- 
mand. Is it wise, they wonder, to con- 
tinue capital spending at increased 
rates while sales level off or even sag? 

Even if it produces few actual can- 
cellations of plans, this cautious turn 
in thinking could easily lead to a greater 
willingness to wait for later delivery of 
items needed for capital expansion. 
This could be a factor in keeping capi- 
tal spending from reaching the high 
total that companies say they plan 
on. 
¢ Chain Reaction—If steel users, for 
example, start to live off their inventor- 
ies next fall, the steel industry may 
decide not to press its own expansion 
so briskly in late 1956 and early 1957. 
After looking at this year’s disappoint- 
ing results, the auto industry may cut 
down its goal for 1957 capacity. That 
would reduce demand for steel, both for 
the auto plants and for autos them- 
selves. 

In steel and in autos, capital spend- 
ing —- aren’t likely to be canceled— 
the long-range need for ever more proc- 
essing of product is too great—but might 
be stretched out. The same is probably 
true of paper, cement, other building 
material producers. 

On the other hand, machinery, elec- 
trical goods, and other metal-working 
companies will keep pushing for early 
delivery of their new plant and equip- 
ment—their urgent demands are based 
on current operating rates, not on their 
hopes for the future. 

So whatever shortfall develops in 
carrying out 1956 spending plans will 
show up, not evenly throughout indus- 
try but as deeper cuts in those individ- 
ual companies, hit by competition and 
by rising costs, that can’t keep busy 
enough or make enough profit to ab- 
sorb as much new capacity as they had 
thought they would need. There al- 
ready are companies in this marginal 
position, and promise to be more. 
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Limits on New Plants 
Credit: The Fed's Attitude 


The news that industry plans to spend 
some $39-billion on plant and equip- 
ment (BW—May19’56,p23) led the na- 
tion’s money managers to reappraise 
their credit policy this week. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System has decided: It 
must be careful to make credit available 
for what it considers legitimate growth; 
but it should not open the way to in- 
flationary expansion. 

This reappraisal brings no major 
change in the Fed’s present tight money 
policy—it brings, rather, a shift in the 
Fed's attitude. The Fed has taken note 
of the Administration’s criticisms to the 
extent that it is seeking to avoid any 
charge of drying up the flow of credit. 
Its officials are openly stressing their 
desire to make credit available as long 
as it can be used for productive—or 
growth—purposes. 

There is no doubt that the capital 
expansion plans loom as a major factor 
in the Fed’s attempts to reshape its 
credit policy. As the Fed sees it, the 
economy is switching from a phase in 
which emphasis was on production of 
consumer goods to one in which heavy 
durables will be dominant. This change- 
over inevitably means readjustments in 
specific industries. And as long as eco- 
nomic activity as a whole stays on a 
high plateau, the money managers will 
not ease credit drastically. But atti- 
tudes are changing. 
¢ Signs of Change—There’s no longer 
any real talk of going up to a uniform 
3% discount rate—the rate charged 
member banks for their borrowings 
from the Fed. In fact, there is much 
more chance that the two district Feds 
now at 3%, San Francisco and Minne- 
apolis, will cut their rate to the 23% 
being posted by the 10 other Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

Though Fed officials are still stick- 
ing to their guns on the tight money 
question, the fact that they are talking 
about the need to make credit available 
for growth is strong evidence that their 
18-month-long effort to tighten credit 
is nearing its end. 
¢ Key for Future—Loan demand will 
be the key to the Fed’s next move. If 
it stays as high as it is now, the Fed 
will postpone any substantial easing of 
credit. That’s because demand for loans 
has grown beyond industry’s capacity to 
produce capital goods. But if there is 
any slackening in loan demand, the 
Fed will move quickly to ease credit. 
¢ Spotting the Shortage—As the Fed 
sees it, it is the scarcity of materials, 
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not the scarcity of credit, that is the 
barrier to continued expansion (page 
24). It is willing to make credit avail- 
abie as long as the utilization of ma- 
terial and manpower is not bumping 
the ceiling. But it is afraid that if it 
met all demands for credit, the result 
would be too much money chasing too 
few resources—or in a word, inflation. 

The threat of inflation remains the 
Fed’s No. 1 worry. Most Fed officials 
agree with Chmn. William McC. Mar- 
tin’s present policy of “leaning against 
the wind” of inflation. “Our job is to 
gear the supply of credit as closely as 
possible to productive capacity, and 
hope for the best,” one of them says. 

This does not mean that the Fed 
is turning a deaf ear to the widespread 
criticisms of its present tight money 
policy. Fed officials acknowledge that 
all loans are costing more; that many 
borrowers, particularly smaller busi- 
nesses, are unable to borrow all they 
need; that, in some cases, they’re being 
turned down flat. 
¢ Harsh Medicine—But they hold that 
if the pinch on credit is to be effective, 
it must hurt. Fed officials, from Martin 
on down, know that they are not doing 
the popular thing. But they feel they 
are doing the correct thing by trying to 
slow down the demand for credit so 
that it does not exceed the limits of 
capital goods productive capacity. This 
requires a definite limit on the amount 
of credit that the Fed supplies to the 
nation’s banks. 

And now that the latest revisions in 
capital spending are so bullish, the Fed 
is concerned lest the demand for credit 
increase still more. It was taken by sur- 
prise around the Mar. 15 tax date, when 
business borrowing at the banks soared 
by $1.7-billion. It jumped so high be- 
cause many companies had used the 
money they had set aside for taxes to 
pay for inventories and for expansion 
(BW —Apr.7°56,p23). Now the Fed 
is preparing for a new upsurge in de- 
mand for credit around the June 17 tax 
date. 

Some money market observers be- 
lieve most companies already have 
money for their expansion plans, and 
won't need to borrow for taxes. But 
on the other hand, loan demand has 
continued strong since March. This 
may mean that many companies that 
have used their working capital for in- 
ventories or expansion plans will need 
to get additional credit. 
¢ “Healthy” Soft Spots—The Fed is 


Story starts 
on page 23 


more concerned about the future level 
of credit demand than about the pres- 
ent downturns in autos and housing. 

In fact, it feels that the slackening 
off in these two hot spots is a healthy 
sign. As one official puts it: “If autos 
and housing were still going full steam 
ahead, then business wouldn’t have a 
chance of reaching a $39-billion capital 
spending target this year. There just 
wouldn’t be enongh production to go 
around, no matter how much credit we 
pumped into the economy.” 
¢ Housing Pressure—Fed economists 
point out that though housing starts are 
declining, the cost of construction—and 
the amount of credit needed for hous- 
ing—is still swinging up. This is an in- 
dication that materials are in short sup- 
ply, so that even if credit were readily 
available, it would be difficult to increase 
the number of houses being built. A 
fresh supply of credit, says the Fed, 
would bring only renewed pressure on 
construction prices. 

Some housing authorities don’t agree 
with this. They feel that the limit on 
credit is responsible for the present de- 
cline. 

Other housing men feel that even if 
the Fed eases up somewhat, the amount 
of credit available to the mortgage mar- 
ket would show no increase. That's 
because industry, as a prime borrower, 
will get the major share of available 
credit. 

The Fed itself is worried about hous- 
ing, but it is not so pessimistic as most 
home-building experts. It admits that 
aggressive competition from industry 
for long-term money has cut into the 
amount available for mortgages. But 
the Fed feels that most institutions with 
lendable mortgage funds—insurance 
companies, savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations—have already made 
commitments for the year and that this 
should insure considerably more than 
l-million starts in 1956. 
¢ Ready for Slide—But if the downturn 
in housing and autos shows signs of 
spreading into other areas, the Fed is 
prepared to move. Its officials believe 
that they are flexible enough to change 
direction if it becomes necessary. How- 
ever, they are also determined to resist 
political pressures that do not coincide 
with economic facts. 

It will take more than the present 
soft spots to make the Fed change its 
course. It feels that the rolling read- 
justments now going on are inevitable 
in an economy that is shifting its bias 
towards a heavier concentration on cap- 
ital goods. But it does not want to be 
panicked into a shift just because of a 
few soft spots. 
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TOP BRASS of services appears with Defense Secy. Wilson at press conference 


to play down reports of serious rifts. Pentagon is . . . 


Reappraising U.S. Military Policy 


Che competition among the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force for ‘priority over 
money and materials to develop mis- 
siles and other new weapons is tearing 
apart the traditional roles and missions 
of the fighting forces. And as develop- 
ment speeds up, the long-simmering 
fight for control of strategic bombing, 
long-range bombardment missiles, and 
antiaircraft missiles is coming to a boil. 

Che controversy is somewhat like the 

Air Force-Navy dispute over the merits 
of the B-36 bomber in 1948. And 
iain it breaks out at a time when the 
Defense Dept. is taking another look at 
U.S. military policy. Under pressure 
from rapid advances in new weapon de- 
velopment, the searching policy ap- 
praisals are becoming more frequent. 
Just last year, the Pentagon drafted the 
Joint Mid-Range Strategic Plan—which 
placed more emphasis on procurement 
of equipment needed in the initial 
phases of a future war and less stress 
on items needed mostly for a long 
drawn-out mobilization (BW—Dec.3’55, 
The latest appraisal is directed 
toward future requirements rather than 
current procurement. 
* Public Backbiting—The serenity of 
Armed Forces Day, which is dedicated 
to the idea of military unification, was 
shattered last weekend when an anony- 
mous Army colonel delivered packets of 
Army staff papers to several Washing 
ton news bureaus as background for 
Armed Forces Day stories. Contained 
in them were bitter denunciations of 
the Air Force’s increasing dominance in 
U.S. military policymaking. Sample 
statement: “The airpower concept, un- 
less modified, can only lead the U.S. 
to disaster.” 

Air Force officers retaliated by lead- 
ing reports to newsmen calling the 
Army's Nike guided missile unfit for 
antiaircraft defense and boasting that 
latest Air Force weapons “outmode 
the most modern surface forces.” 


p30) 
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By the time Defense Secy. Charles 
E. Wilson found out what was going 
on, the situation was getting out of 
hand. He hastily called a press confer- 
ence, ordering the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the three civilian service secretaries 
to show up (picture). 

Wilson conceded that there were 
“differences of opinion” among the 
services, but said their significance was 
being exaggerated. The Army and Air 
Force Chiefs of Staff agreed. They 
said the staff papers leaked to the press 
were unofficial and do not represent the 
views of “responsible” service leaders. 
This is how Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, summed up the 
official Pentagon line: “This contro- 
versy . is much more serious outside 
of the Pentagon than it is inside.” But 
later, Wilson told reporters that Pres. 
Eisenhower is bit unhappy” about 
the outburst. 


Basic Conflict 


Despite the show of unity by the 
Joint Chiefs, the basic conflict remains 
unresolved. Atomic warfare has _pro- 
pelled the Air Force into a dominant 
position at the expense of the Army. 
Meantime, the Navy is holding its own 
—expanding the strategic capability of 
naval aircraft, developing ship-based 
guided missiles. 

The Army is trying to hang on by 
grooming its conventional ground forces 
for atomic action and by pushing for 
long-range missiles—arguing that mis- 
siles are a modern extension of artil- 
lery. 
¢ Friction—In trying to further their 
own causes, Army and Navy have been 
stepping on Air Force toes, generating 
plenty of interservice disputes—each 
centering on the allocation of the de- 
fense budget. The fights range from 
such simple matters as training heli- 
copter pilots (the Army wants to train 


its own) to more complex questions 
such as these: (1) Should the Army’s 
Nike or the Air Force’s Talos anti- 
aircraft missile (actually developed by 
the Navy) be used for defense against 
enemy bombers; (2) should the Army 
be allowed to operate the Jupiter 1, 500- 
mile missile; (3) should carrier-based 
naval planes use nuclear bombs against 
strategic targets? 


ll. Reappraisal 


Right now Pentagon planners are 
making a searching audit of current 
strategic policies and are trying to pro- 
ject military requirements three to four 
years ahead. Presumably, this is being 
done under the present framework of 
individual services’ roles and missions. 
¢ Far-Reaching Inquiry—The inquiry 
is following the same far- reaching lines 
as the highly touted ‘“‘new look” that 
the incoming Eisenhower Administra- 
tion took in early 1953. At that time, 
policy was shifted from a _ military 
buildup aimed at a specific date of 
maximum danger to a stable mobiliza- 
tion program geared for the long haul. 
In addition, a new emphasis was placed 
on the deterrent power of the Air 
Force’s long-range nuclear bomber fleet. 

The results of the current new look 
as it shapes up so far will not be so 
significant as the policy changes made 
three years ago. In general, the decision 
has been made to continue to rely on 
the deterrence of nuclear airpower and 
to keep the size of military forces and 
expenditures at present levels. This is 
based on the assumption that there will 
be no major changes in world affairs. 
So far, Russia’s latest military manpower 
cutback is not considered a major 
change. 
¢ Challenges to Security—The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff decided that the : Ad- 
ministration’s military program “is ade- 
quate at this time.” But they empha- 
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sized that “security from aggression 
is a relative matter and that there is 
no yardstick to measure the adequacy 
of the defense program.” The Joint 
Chiefs pointed up these challenges: 

¢ Russia’s increased military capa- 
bility. 

¢ The American “tendency to be 
complacent.” 

Defining these conclusions in terms 
of military spending, the budget out- 
look shapes up like this: Despite the 
talk of “‘stabi ity,” total expenditures 
will inch up slowly over the next few 
years—from $35.1-billion this year to 
at least $35.7-billion in fiscal 1957, and 
probably over $36-billion in fiscal 1958 
¢ Probable Breakdown—This is the out- 
look by budget category: 

¢ Major procurement and produc- 
tion will come to $11.8-billion in fiscal 
1956 and rise slightly next year. The 
trend will continue in later years, as 
more guided missiles move out of de- 
velopment into heavy-volume produc- 
tion. Navy and Air Force spending is 
likely to increase. 

¢ Operating and maintenance 
costs will go up about $1-billion an- 
nually from the current $9-billion level. 

¢ Research and development will 
stay where it is. Actually costs are way 
above the $1.4-billion listed in the 
budget since much of the work is fi- 
nanced with funds initially earmarked 
for “procurement and production.” In 
an effort to tighten the reins on the 
Pentagon’s sprawling research and de- 
velopment program, Pres. Eisenhower 
told Congress last week that he plans to 
appoint assistant secretaries for research 
and development in each of the three 
services. The President’s action does 
not necessarily mean a new stepup in 
Pentagon R&D spending. He said his 
plan would actually “bring about sub- 
stantial long-run reduction of expendi- 
tures and . . . greater effectiveness of 
administration.” 

e Military construction will re- 
main stable (about $1.8-billion yearly) 
for the next two to three vears, then 
drop off. Over the next three years, 
an important prop will be construction 
of reserve training facilities, which will 
be hiked about $250-million annually. 


Ili. Down the Middle 


The Joint Chiefs restatement of mili- 
tary policy is pretty much a middle-of- 
the-road position. It steers a course 
between (1) the heated demand from 
certain Congressional quarters for a 
stepup in the defense program, and (2) 
the quiet proposals both here and 
abroad for cutbacks in U.S. military 
strength to take the sting out of Rus- 
sian disarmament talk. 

By midweek, it was becoming ob- 
vious to the Administration that the 
latest “new look” may have to be 
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widened to include updating and clari- 
fication of the roles and missions of 
the three services. But whether Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is capable of accomplish- 
ing this remains questionable. More 
likely, the Pentagon civilian leadership 
—or the White House—will have to 
take the initiative. 

Regardless of what the Administra- 


tion does to straighten out the new 
wrangle, Congress is moving into the 
controversy. ‘The special subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Stuart Symington (D- 
Mo.), which has been investigating the 
adequacy of the nation’s airpower pro- 
gram, is shifting over to study the 
problem of individual service roles and 
missions. 


Surplus: Up-but How Much? 


Secy. Humphrey raises his original estimate ninefold, 
but Congressional committee staffs put it still higher. Chances 


of a tax cut: still dubious. 


For six months now, the size and 
significance of the forthcoming budget 
surplus has been one of the hottest 
political puzzies in Washington. This 
week, with the end of the fiscal year 
only five weeks off, it boiled up again. 

Usually, the final answers are all but 
in when the big Apr. 15 tax take is 
counted. But this time not even the 
authoritative voice of Treasury Secy. 
George M. Humphrey, raised twice in- 
side a week, could end a controversy 
among fiscal experts and politicians. 

At stake are painful Congressional 
decisions about a tax cut and another 
extension of the temporary debt ceil- 
ing. Even next year’s budget outlook 
has been drawn into the debate. 
¢ Up but Not Out—The new round 
was touched off last week when Secy. 
Humphrey revised his original forecast 
of a $200-million surplus for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30. He raised his 
estimate to $1.8-billion. 

The day before Humphrey released 
his revised figures, another group of 
Congressional experts released a batch 
of estimates. The professional staff of 
the Joint Committee on _ Internal 
Revenue estimated the surplus at $2.3- 
billion. 
¢ Take Your Choice—The differences 
between Humphrey’s estimates and 
those of the revenue committee staff 
widen when applied to fiscal 1957, 
which starts July 1. 

¢ Humphrey’s estimates for fiscal 
1957, made last January, put receipts 
at $66.3-billion; the committee staff 
expects $69.6-billion. 

¢ Humphrey posted expenditures 
at $65.9-billion for fiscal ’57; the com- 
mittee staff expects $67.4-billion. 

¢ Humphrey foresaw a $400-mil- 
lion surplus; the committee staff ex- 
pects $2.2-billion. 

Many law makers of both parties 
are inclined to put their faith in the 
estimates of their own staff, rather than 
in Humphrey’s. 
¢ Tax Cut Chances—Congressmen 
who have been pushing for a tax cut 
this year parlay the two expected 


surpluses: $2.3-billion this year and 
$2.2-billion in fiscal "57. They argue 
that the $4.5-billion now in sight for 
the two years would do the economy 
more good if passed out as a tax re- 
duction than if used to reduce the 
debt. But even this gimmick has not 
started a tax reduction fire. The com- 
bination of Humphrey's opposition 
and the coolness of Democratic leaders 
to a tax cut this year is keeping most 
of the rank-and-file in line. 

Suspicion of a possible quick shuffle 
at the end of the session still persists, 
however. Democrats think there’s a 
chance that Eisenhower will come up 
with a tax reduction proposal as an 
offset to the third-quarter decline in 
business that some Administration 
spokesmen expect (page 40). Republi- 
cans suspect Democrats of hanging 
back with the same maneuver in mind. 
¢ Debt Ceiling—The improving budget 
picture relieves some m3 the pressure 
on the debt limit, but Humphrey will 
soon have to ask for a temporary rise 
in the ceiling. It will be the fourth 
such request to Congress, and each 
time Sen. Harry Byrd, head of the 
Senate Finance Committee, twists 
Humphrey’s arm a bit before comply- 
ing. 
"The current fiscal year will end with 
a debt of about $272.4-billion, com- 
fortably within the permanent statutory 
limit of $275-billion. But last Decem- 
ber, when tax receipts annually hit 
their low point, the debt was $280.3- 
billion—just under the temporary ceil- 
ing of $281-billion voted by Congress 
last June. 

This year, Byrd may refuse to “i 
prove another rise to $281-billion. He 
can argue that Humphrey ought to 
squeeze under a lower ceiling next 
December, by using the forthcoming 
surplus to reduce the debt. Thus the 
next temporary ceiling may be $2-bil- 
lion or so under $281-billion. 

However, Humphrey wants to use the 
surplus to reduce the debt anyway, so 
his disagreements with Byrd—if any— 
will be on minor points of arithmetic. 
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Livestock, bringing in two-thirds of the 
Midwest's farm income, is the key to 1956 
farm politics. Here’s how Midwest livestock 
men are taking their recent price licking 
and setting their sights on November. 





LANDLORD J: ©. Scharff. of 


Plymouth County, 
lowa, says: “Farmers are crabbing plenty, 
but if we get rain, Ike will carry Iowa.” 


How Farm 


Maybe it’s the bellowing and grunt- 
ing of the tightly herded cattle and 
hogs in the stockyards that starts the 
cattle feeders and farmers growling in 
competition with them. At any rate, 
at the Sioux City Stockyards (picture, 
left)—the country’s fourth largest—last 
week it was hard to tell sometimes 
whether the animals or the farmers mar- 
keting them made more noise. 

But there are deeper reasons why the 
nation’s stockyards are the “vocal 
point” of farmer unrest—why the farmer 
arguments that outbellowed the Sioux 
City cattle are typical of what farmers 
are saying all over the Middle West 
(pictures). 

What makes the farmer blow his top 
at the stockyards is finding that the 
check he gets for his livestock won't pay 
the cost of raising the feed grains that 
he markets in the form of steaks and 
roasts and chops. And while, over-all, 
livestock accounted last year for 54.2% 
of U.S. farm income—in the politically 
precarious Midwest it was 66%. 

That’s also why the political trend- 
watchers are cupping their ears to catch 
every word from the livestock raisers. 
With cattle and hog prices pushing up- 
ward now, and rain in the corn-hog 
belt bringing smiles m place of frowns, 
the sounds of anguish are already less 
insistent. The big question is: If still 
better prices ease the pain, will that out- 
weigh the memory of losses last winter 
on 10¢ hogs and 14¢ cattle? 
¢ Impact—A check of the farm area by 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters—who talked to 
farmers, bankers, merchants, editors, 
politicians, and college professors in 39 
counties in 18 Congressional districts 
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TENANT Je, Anssstie, who CATTLE FEEDER "esis = SOIL BANKER Fist Nise, 


rents from Scharff: “I sen, of Holstein, of Cushing, 
guessed wrong on hogs—turned down Iowa: “Ihe boys are home. Peace, not prices, Iowa: “I've had my own soil bank 
$12.50 a cwt., sold later for $10.” is the decisive issue. I'll vote for Ike.” without payments from the taxpayers.” 


Belt Sees Prices and Politics 


in eight key Midwestern states turned 
up these findings: 

lhere’s no question that there’s wide- 
spread farm unrest. Caught in a price- 
cost squeeze between sliding prices for 
what he markets and climbing costs of 
what he buys, the farmer is hurting— 
and he’s not hiding this under a bushel 
of surplus grain. But the degree of un- 
rest varies with each farmer’s situation. 

And it’s not easy to assess the politi- 
cal-impact. Though the farmer may be 
loudly discontented, the discontent 
doesn’t always run deep. It’s evident 
that there'll be some swing of farm 
votes to the Democrats, but not a sub- 
stantial swing, barring drought and crop 
failure—say 5% to 10%. 

But the farmer is a diminishing 
political factor even in the farm states 
(15.2% of the population of the key 
north central states in 1954, against 
18.2% in 1950). And Republican gains 
in towns and cities in these states offset 
any farmer defections. 

Talk of political revolt isn’t so strong 
now as last winter. Rising cattle and 
hog prices, and near-normal rainfall, 
could silence it altogether by harvest 
time. But as of now, the threat is still 
there, though dormant. Drought, crop 
failure, a flourishing season of political 
oratorv, could revive it. 
¢ Pinch—Take a look at what has been 
happening to livestock raisers, and you'll 
see why. The farmer who paid 18¢ a 
Ib. last fall for 800-Ib. steers on the 
Nebraska range, fed them $1.40-a-bu. 
corn for four or five months, then sold 
them for 19¢ a Ib., obviously took a 
licking. If he sold earlier, he didn’t SKEPTIC: Walter Goettsch, who tenant farms 320 acres in Iowa, tells pustness week 
even get 19¢. Now, with cattle prices reporter soil bank won't work. He’s Republican, his landlord Democratic. 
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pushing up between 20¢ and 25¢ and 
hogs to 17¢ a Ib., he’s doing better. 

¢ ‘The farmer who was able to feed 
his steers with corn raised on his own 
farm did better than one who bought it. 

¢ The established farmer, who has 
paid off his farm and equipment mort- 
gages, isn't yelling so loudly as the 
young farmer who got in when land 
and equipment were at a peak. 

* The landlord isn’t complaining 
as much as his tenant. 

¢ The cattleman feels worse than 
the cash grain farmer. 

* The balanced, family-type farm 
operator is apt to be better off, less 
ingry, than the one-crop man. 
¢ Shifts—You'll find the main trek to 
the Democrats among those in the 
party who voted for Pres. Eisenhower 
in 1952. Many of them feel the same 
way as 31-year-old Merlin Schmidt in 
Rock County, Minn., who says “Ike 
went back on his farm promises.” 

Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Benson 
has become a symbol aud a whipping 
boy for farmers—even some Republicans 
blame him for the weather, prices, and 
failure of hens to lay. But this doesn’t 
ul rub off on Eisenhower. 
¢ Yardstick—The newly formed Na- 
tional Farmers Organization provides a 
pretty accurate gauge of farm unrest. 
It was organized last September in 
drought-blighted southwestern Iowa. 
Former GOP Gov. Dan Turner of 
lowa—vice-chairman of Eisenhower's 
1952 lowa campaign—was a key organ- 
izer, is still an adviser. NFO insists on 
10% price supports as essential. 

NFO found fertile soil in drought- 
hit areas of lowa, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, and claims 150,000 members 
n 10 states. But it made little headway 
in such conservative, well-off farm states 
is Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
It’s certain to play a role in some Con- 
eressional districts, but will have an 
uphill fight to make any real difference 
n Presidential or Congressional results. 
* Factors—One thing that might in- 
fluence some farm votes is tightening 
bank credit—which is becoming a prob- 
lem for the farmer as it is for the busi 
nessmen. Banks are raising interest rates 
ind giving less money on loans. As 
Gene Garry the Northwest Security Na- 
tional Bank of Sioux Falls, S. D., puts it, 

The banks have taken off their rose- 
colored glasses.” 

The Administration’s soil bank plan 
to pay farmers for taking land out of 
production isn’t arousing any noticeable 
interest among the farmers. If the 
farmer understands it, he usually 
doesn’t see how it will help him. He 
may think it will only foul up his own 
crop rotation program. 

The soil bank, it’s evident, will have 
to be lucratively baited to woo the 
farmer to get into it. 

« GOP Backlog—Even if all these fac- 
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tors swing to the Democrats 5% to 
10% of the normal GOP farm vote in 
such states as Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, lowa, and _ Illinois, that 
wouldn’t put these states in the Demo- 
cratic column. For one thing, GOP 
strategists find evidence that for every 
farm vote lost by Administration farm 
policy, two city votes may be gained 
from consumers who see Democratic 
farm plans in terms of higher groceries. 

And small-town wher 4 in the 
farm belt don’t always follow the 
farmer’s political swings. That’s par- 
ticularly true of the small-town busi- 
nessman—the GOP’s basic strength in 
the Midwest—who often resents the 
farmer's goverument-underwritten in- 
come. Take the view of an lowa ap- 
pliance dealer: “Nobody guarantees us 
a price if we guess wrong on inventory.” 
¢ Long-Term Change—Underneath the 
ebb and flow of farmer views and the 
political switches, long-term shifts are 
making the farm belt something differ- 
ent from what it was even in 1948, 
when farm revolts sent Pres. Truman 
back to the White House. 

¢ In South Dakota, a quarter sec- 
tion (160 acres) used to be considered 
the ideal family-sized farm unit. Now 
it’s a half section. 

¢ Gov. Victor E. Anderson of 
Nebraska, a small-town banker, says his 
bank tells customers farming 160 acres 
or less to sell, or get more land. 

Today, it takes an investment of 
roughly $50,000 to get started on a 
quarter section. In McLean County, 
Ill., 42-year-old George Pitts has a 
$250,000 investment in the 1,400 acres 
he doesn’t even own, only tenant farms. 

Pitts figures he averages 7% to 8% 
return on the $250,000 over a 10-year 
period. In South Dakota, banker Garry 
says the 500 farm owners his bank 
does business with average 6% to 19% 
on land and equipment investment. 

But many of Garry’s customers are 
non-farming owners—bankers or small- 
town businessmen who inherited or 
bought a farm, hire a tenant to run it. 
These are the “windshield farmers” 
who drive out from town behind their 
windshields to see how the crops are 
doing. 

Another recent growth in the Mid- 
west farm belt is the professional farm 
manager, who may run 30 to 100 farms 
in an area for a bank, a farm manage- 
ment company, a “windshield farmer” 
—or for himself. He divides the proceeds 
between tenant and owner, collects 
maybe $1.50 an acre for himself. He’s 
an outgrowth of the county agent sys- 
tem, and dispenses the same kind of 
technology as a county agent. But 
while a county agent may do well to 
make $5,000 a year, a good professional 
farm manager might take in $10,000 
to $12,500—exceptional ones even $50,- 
000 


Farm Accord 


Congress agrees to bill 
that provides for soil bank, but 
omits high rigid supports of 
vetoed measure. 


Congress this week agreed on farm 
legislation that appeared acceptable to 
all concerned—including Pres. Eisen- 
hower, who had vetoed an earlier meas- 
ure that was heavy with Democratic- 
backed high rigid price supports for 
farmers. 
¢ Soil Bank—The main feature of the 
new bill is the $1.2-billion soil bank 
program that the Administration has 
pushed as an alternate to the Demo- 
cratic-sponsored support program. The 
final version worked out by House and 
Senate conferees directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture to go ahead with pay- 
ments to farmers in 1956 for taking 
land out of production. But it denies 
the Administration permission to make 
advance payments this summer and fall 
on 1957 crops. 

e Supports—The compromise bill also 
makes these provisions: 

Feed grains—rye, barley, oats, and 
grain sorghums—will be supported at 
76% of parity for 1956 with no acreage 
restrictions. In 1957-58, they will be 
supported at not less than 70%, pro- 
vided non-compliance corn is supported. 

Corn will be supported in 1956 under 
four programs: (1) Producers in the 
commercial area who comply with acre- 
age allotments based on 43-million acres 
will be eligible for supports at $1.50 
a bu.—or 86.2% of parity. (2) Pro- 
ducers in the commercial area who 
plant in line with a 51-million acre 
figure allowed by the bill will be eligible 
for the $1.50 a bu. supports, provided 
they put crop land equal to 15% of 
their base corn acreage into the soil 
bank. (3) Commercial producers who 
do not comply with acreage allotments 
or enter the soil bank will get supports 
of $1.25 a bu.—or about 83% of the 
support level of compliance corn. (4) 
Producers outside the commercial area 
will be eligible for supports of about 
$1.124 a bu. 

Rice, Secretary Benson is permitted— 
but not required—to put into operation 
a two-price plan for rice for two years, 
starting in 1957 or 1958. Prices would 
be supported on rice sold in U.S. while 
exports could compete on the world 
market. 

Cotton. Benson is directed to sell up 
to 5-million bales of government cot- 
ton at world market prices. 

Parity prices. The bill cancels a 
scheduled drop of 5% in the figure for 
parity price of next year’s crops of 
wheat, corn, and peanuts. 
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Coal mine director. 


Steel works director. 


Machine tool plant chief. 


Steel mill engineer. 


Metal industry executive. 


Russia Starts the Blue Suit Era 


This week BW’s editor, fresh 
from a visit to Moscow, cabled his inter 
pretation of the rapid changes going on in 
This is what he found: 


foreign 


the Soviet system 


The Russia of 1956 is caught up 
in the birth of a new era. Forty years 
ago it set out to build the workers’ 
paradise on earth. By twenty years ago, 
the fiery-eyed political revolutionary 
had pretty well passed from the Rus 
sian scene: He could be found usually 
only in Stalin’s slave-labor camps. To 
day, the cloth cap and the ill-fitting 
high-necked jacket that helped, pic- 
torially, to prop up the fiction of the 
workers’ paradise are fast disappearing. 
Now Russia has started on its own 
version of the era of the gray flannel 
suit—only the suit is more likely to 
be blue serge for the Soviet citizen. 

The management man, the profes- 
sional engineer, the scientists are the 
top dogs in the Russia of today. Where 
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first the revolutionary council, later the 
secret police agent, called the plays 
that most intimately affected the Soviet 
citizen’s life, today the management 
man and the professionals are just be- 
ginning to exercise their voices 

e Will It Last?—But they could be cut 
off in mid-sentence and the new era 
could be strangled before it develops 
far. By now, it would be difficult and 
dangerous for the Russian government 
to attempt this. But, after all, though 
the management men and the profes- 
sionals are top dogs, even a top dog has 
a master. It’s the Kremlin’s new leaders 
who are deliberately trying to introduce 
a new method of rule to their country. 
They are doing their best to put paren- 
theses around the Stalin era (BW — 
Mar.31°56,p27), are trying to offer a new 
brand of Communism to the Russian 
people and to the outside world. 

¢ Way Out of Terror—Inside Russia 
today, vou see that the Soviet state is 


in search of new institutions to replace 


the unrestrained terror of Stalinism. 
These new institutions would set limits 
to the range of political power, would 
give the country’s 200-million people 
some measure of individual freedom. 

Giving more personal freedom, more 
political power to the country’s dy- 
namic group, the managerial and pro 
fessional class. And to the members 
of all other classes it’s giving at least 
minimum legal protection. 

Developing a new system of collec- 
tive management for industry, and of 
material incentives for industry’s man- 
agers and its workers. Its aim is to 
raise productivity, a factor on which 
Soviet economic growth increasingly 
depends. 

Seeking a new balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture that’s intended 
to correct the lopsided state of the 
Soviet economy. 

All these are important changes for 
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Russia. They could make much dif- 
terence to the life of the average Rus- 
sian as well as to that of the country’s 
leading party members. And if the 
Kremlin leaders keep pressing the 
changes, they're bound to produce a 
social and économic balance different 
from that under which Russia lived 
through a quarter-century of Stalin’s 
rule. 
* Now Weak Grip—But whatever sud- 
den swerves and switches the Kremlin 
might make in its effarts to reach its 
new goals, none of the changes in the 
Russia of 1956 mean that the Com- 
munist Party is losing its grip on the 
Soviet state. 

lhe basic Marxist philosophy still 
holds: Heavy industry still gets priority 
for development, the arrival of Com- 
munism’s promised “plethora of all 
the good things of life’ remains un- 
scheduled, the Russian farmer is still 
to be further collectivized. 
¢ Clash for the Future—It seems cer- 
tain that hard strains will be put upon 
Russia’s Communism, though. The 
new elements that the Kremlin is in- 
troducing into Russian life are bound 
to cause trouble. The brief tastes of 
freedom and better living that it is 
giving the Russian people are bound 
to create more individual desires for 
more freedom, more of the easier life. 
And these are sure to clash with the 
basic needs of a political dictatorship 
ind a state-operated economy. 


|. Limits for Freedom 


So far the strains inside Russia 
have been few, despite the four-months- 
long series of sudden and fundamental 
shifts from Stalin’s methods of rule. 
In fact, in the three years since Stalin’s 
death, the Kremlin has been spreading 
its theory of collective leadership, col- 
lective management through the whole 
country 

Communist Party chief Nikita 
Khrushchev is top man in the Kremlin, 
but the Soviet Presidium sometimes 
reaches its decisions by majority vote. 

In the Communist Party and the 
government machine, there’s a growing 
degree of consultation and collective 
decision-making. And there’s an im- 
portant reason for this: Among a large 
group in the middle ranks of the party 
ind the government the prestige of 
the new Soviet leaders is low. These 
people know that Khrushchev and his 
issociates, no matter what they might 
sav now about Stalin, were intimately 
issociated with brutality. 
¢ Theory in Industry—In Soviet in 
dustry, the collective management prin- 
ciple—“collectivitv,” the Russians are 
calling it—is being pushed hard at two 
lev els 
e Between 
government 


industrial 
ministries. 


enterprises 


ind For ex 
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ample, when Gosplan, the ministry 
that draws up Russia’s Five-Year Plans, 
worked out its newest plan, it con- 
sulted the managers of some 9,000 
industrial plants. Until now, Gosplan 
has boldly told the managers what was 
required of them under each plan. 

¢ Between plant managers and 
their workers. Here, Western reporters 
sitting in at plant meetings have noted 
the sa Workers and management 
slug it out in discussions on the best 
ways to achieve plant efficiency. For 
years, workers at these meetings have 
simply been fed Communist slogans. 


ll. A Chance to Manage 


All the time, management in Russia 
is becoming freer to make its own de- 
cisions. Western steel cxperts who 
have toured Russian steel mills found 
the Soviet managers feeling they were 
able to run their plants without much 
reference to Moscow. 

The Economic Commission for 
Europe, too, has taken a look at the 
evidence the West has gathered about 
the Soviet industrial system and it finds 
now that the system provides “a subtle 
combination of cena re and sanctions” 
whose goal is to raise the quality of 
Russian industrial management by giv- 
ing the managers a taste of freedom, 
yet to retain firm state control of in- 
dustry. 
¢ One Profit Motive—Today in Russia, 
there’s even some evidence that Soviet 
plant managers running, say, subcon- 
tracting plants, are trying hard to cut 
the prices of their products in order 
to promote more business for their 
plants, and thus—so goes the revolu- 
tion—boost their plants’ profits. 

One stimulus for chasing profits lies 
in the fact that a slice of whatever 
profit a plant may make in excess of 
the “norm”—the planners’ profit target 
—is pooled in a fund, then split be- 
tween investment in and around the 
plant and spending on welfare and 
premiums for the plant workers. 


lll. How Managers Get By 


But there’s an age-old stimulus for 
success, too. A Westerner who talks 
to a Soviet plant manager today finds 
quickly that his prime motive for mak- 
ing a success of his job is purely per- 
sonal. He wants a better house, better 
clothes, better food and more of it, 
a car. 

Even the Westerner in Russia for 
only a short time quickly discovers 
that the Soviet managers and profes- 
sional people have the same bourgeois 
aspirations as their counterparts in the 
West. 

And most of the plant managers do 
pretty well on most counts. Many are 
able to make 100,000 to 150,000 rubles 


a year (on which they pay only 13% 
income tax). They can use the plant 
car, let their children use the family 
car. They can get a country house built 
cheaply by arranging its construction 
through the plant. 
¢ For Workers, Too—Soviet workers 
are being encouraged to develop the 
same aspirations—on a scaled-down size. 
The workers are slated to get a bette: 
deal soon. A government commission 
is now revamping the whole Soviet in- 
dustrial wage structure. Lower-paid 
workers are to get raises, skilled labor 
is to be put on higher piecework rates. 
The profit incentives and the bour- 
geois aspirations are all being en- 
couraged in Soviet industry for one 
purpose: to raise the productivity of 
the Russian industrial system. Without 
gains in productivity, the new Russian 
Five-Year Plan could not be fulfilled. 
And this is the plan with which Russia 
intends to lay the base for surpassing 
U. S. industrial power. 


IV. Can It Last? 


But to Western eyes, there’s a mas- 
sive contradiction inherent in all this 
planning for productivity in industry. 
If you give the managers and the work- 
ers a set of incentives, and if they 
respond by working harder to get the 
money to buy the goods that make up 
those incentives, surely you need to 
have a supply of those consumer goods 
ready for the people. The Soviet state 
does not have the supply now, nor 
is it planning to get much of a supply 
ready. 

Heavy industry has the priority for 
development. It’s slated for an 11% 
production increase this year; consumer 
goods plants are scheduled to produce 
only 9.6% more this year than last. 
e Change of Plan?—That there’s a hot 
and ready demand for consumer goods 
among all Soviet classes is obvious to 
any Western visitor. But it’s certainly 
not obvious how the government ex- 
pects to meet that demand, let alone 
meet the even greater demand it’s en- 
couraging. The only assumption you 
can make is that the Soviet govern- 
ment will have to boost consumer goods 
production above the Five-Year Plan’s 
targets—cither that or attempt to make 
the difficult return to using less carrot 
and more stick to get the higher pro- 
ductivity it’s demanding. 

e Luxury and Hovels—Even in housing, 
to which the government gives a higher 
priority than to other consumer maa 
tion, the same problem looms before the 
men in the Kremlin. While the gov- 
ernment keeps feeding aspirations for a 
better place to live, you can see the 
startling discrepancies even in Moscow, 
the showpiece of the country. There, 
the higher government officials live in 
lavishly decorated apartments; the ma- 
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jority of the city’s population lives in 
hovels as bad as in any city. 

It could be, of course, that the 
Soviet’s cuts in defense forces will 
provide the money, resources, and labor 
for more housing and consumer goods. 
But even this probably would go only 
a short distance toward ameliorating 
the demands that the Soviet planners 
are encouraging. 


V. Tougher for Farmers 


Outside the cities, too, the Soviet 

government is trying hard to apply 
more widely its dual theories of col- 
lective management and material in- 
centives. But on the Russian farms 
of 1956, the two theories work out, in 
practice, to something very different 
from their effect in Soviet industry. 
* Peasant to Wage-Earmer—In agricul- 
ture, the goal of collective manage- 
ment is to create farm factories where 
the peasant becomes a wage-earner, 
eases producing food for himself from 
private plots of ground, gets no op- 
portunity to pocket a little for himself 
from his own food production. 

lo link this goal with that of in- 
creasing farm productivity by material 
incentives for the farm workers, Mos- 
cow's planners have decided to press 
on the peasants a system whereby: 
1) members of collective farms get 
the best deal from the state, which 


buys their yr gy (2) every farm 


gets a much higher price for food it 
sells to the state than it does for food 
it sells in the open market; and (3) 
the state gives a fairer price for the 
food it buys than it ever did under 
Stalin’s rule. 

Essentially, though, in industry and 
in agriculture the Kremlin’s basic aims 
remain the same: to build Russia into 
the dominant world power. 


Vi. Reducing War Dangers 


Outside the Russian frontiers, too, 
the Kremlin’s approach is new, but 
iain its designs remain the same. The 
Soviet’s new rulers have changed the 
Russian foreign policy approach no 
doubt because they recognized that in 
the H-bomb era Stalin’s policies would 
lead them literally to a dead end. Now 
they seem genuinely to be trying to 
reduce the danger of war. It’s even 
possible that before long Russia will be 
willing to consider an East-West settle- 
ment, including some kind of control 
over nuclear weapons 
¢ Test of Strength—But the Kremlin 
would not begin seriously negotiating 
for a settlement until the West proved 
its abilitv to (1) maintain a united front 
in Europe against Russia’s divisive 
tactics, and (2) out-match the Soviet 
economic and political offensive in the 
underdeveloped lands. 
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A Coup for Webb & Knapp 


Zeckendorf company buys control of Godchaux Sugars, 
may sell a part for more than cost of the stock. It’s one more 
step in W&K’s expanding program. 


Following through on its philosophy 
of buying large tracts of agricultural 
land for development into commercial, 
industrial, and residential plots, Webb 
& Knapp, Inc.—William Zeckendorf’s 
real estate firm—this week announced it 
had bought almost 85% of the com- 
mon stock of Godchaux Sugars, Inc. 
Godchaux Sugars owns a refinery, a 
cane mill, related plants, and 33,000 
acres in Louisiana. The acreage is what 
Zeckendorf is interested in, not the 
sugar business. 

Zeckendorf paid an estimated $8.2- 

million to take over the sugar refining 
company properties. Then he entered 
into an agreement to sell the refining 
business and equipment to National 
Sugar Refining Co. for a reported $9- 
million. 
e The Deal—If the stockholders of 
Godchaux approve, Webb & Knapp 
will control the 33,000 acres, a cane 
mill it is going to sell, according to a 
spokesman, plus mineral rights on the 
property. The potential W&K profit 
on the transaction is, of course, subject 
to debt and preferred stock. 

The Godchaux properties include 
Mississippi River frontage which has 
“especially great potential for heavy 
and light industry,” says Zeckendorf. 
Also, because this land—only 35 miles 
from New Orleans—is on both sides of 
the Airline Highway connecting New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, industrial 
development here can be integrated 
with planned community housing. 

Of the 33,000 acres in question, ap- 
proximately 16,000 already are under 
lease to such concerns as the Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., Shell Oil, and Superior Oil, 
for mineral rights. Humble and Stano- 
lind have capped gas wells on the land 
they hold under lease. 
¢ Long-Range Plans—This transaction 
is, in a way, typical of William Zecken- 
dorf’s sidiocasiby for his company. Last 
fall, he told a reporter, “From now 
on Webb & Knapp is going to con- 
centrate on acquiring substandard land 
in the core of cities or agricultural 
land on the periphery. In either case, 
we are going to buy it by the acre 
and develop it. Later we can sell it by 
the square foot.” 

Wherever you look, wherever you 
listen, you hear or see another Webb 
& Knapp development plan. The com- 
pany’s chief is as well known outside 
New York as he is in his headquarters 
city. He personally is involved in every 


major plan or transaction and usually 
breaks the news himself on the latest 
venture. 

Last winter, for example, Zeckendorf 
announced the beginning of a similar, 
though far larger, development for a 
tract of land between Dallas and Fort 
Worth. 

The company has also been working 
for a number of years on planning 
the redevelopment of the blighted 
southwest district of Washington, 
(D.C.), comprising approximately 442 
acres. 

Still another plan on the Webb & 
Knapp drawing boards is one to build 
a “city” on a 40-acre L-shaped piece 
of property on New York City’s west 
side. 
¢ Far-Flung—A new company, Webb 
& Knapp (Canada) Ltd. is in the 
process of “final negotiation” with Ca- 
nadian National RR. According to the 
Toronto Financial Post, officials of the 
CNR and Webb & Knapp have been 
in consultation over the building of 
Canada’s “Rockefeller Center” in 
Montreal during recent weeks. “Present 
thinking is along lines of a 24-acre 
development costing some $125-mil- 
lion,” the Post noted. 

Roosevelt Field, Inc., a subsidiary 
of Webb & Knapp, is another venture 
similar to Godchaux Sugars. In this 
case, W&K purchased control of an 
obsolete airfield in the New York City 
area whose securities were declining in 
value. The realty company is now in 
the final stages of building an inte- 
grated center containing light industry, 
offices, and a shopping center. 

Last week, Webb & Knapp officers 

were on the move again. This time 
they were in Cincinnati discussing the 
possibility of redeveloping part of that 
Ohio River city. 
e Annual Report—This week—at a 
press conference called to publicize 
the annual report in which many of 
the above projects were discussed and 
to give the latest information on the 
Godchaux Sugars) deal—Zeckendorf 
characterized Webb & Knapp as an 
“investment trust’: “We are dealers,” 
he said, “in income producing proper- 
ties and our liquidating value is more 
interesting to us than per share earn- 
ings.” 

“Liquidation value of common stock 
based on officers’ appraisal of assets” 
climbed to $3.51 a common share com- 
pared with $3.25 at the end of 1954, 
and $2.10 in 1953. 
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100 Main Street * 


Mr. Donald #, Sholl 
Sholl Enterprises 
3100 Munn Avenue 
Haddonfield, §. J. 


Dear Mr, Sholl: 





Jt mat to 


eet 





order 


SAL, . day 20 you shoul 
your new production run, 


I? there 1a anything further we could do to be 


Please let me know. 








Do you publish your telephone number? 


That makes it easy for out-of-town customers to call you 


These competitive days it’s a good idea to have your telephone 
number on your letterheads, in your advertisements, and on 
business cards, invoices and any other forms that go outside 
your company. 

That way, there’s no question or delay when an out-of- 
town prospect or customer wants to call you. 

You'll find that displaying your “telephone address” pays 
two ways: 

1. It puts you as close to your customer as the telephone 

on his desk—and thereby helps you give him quicker, 


more personal service. 


2. It invites new orders from out-of-town customers —at 
little or no selling cost to you. 
If you’re not already using this idea in your company, why 
not start right now? It’s good business. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Philadelphia . . 

Cleveland to Indianapolis . . 

Chicago to Pittsburgh... . 

Boston to Detroit. . .... 


San Francisco to 
Washington, D.C. ..... 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the 


first three minutes. They do not include the 10% federal 
excise tax. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 








In Business 


Cheaper Copper Would Be O.K.— 
Maybe 35¢—Says British Producer 


Copper at 35¢ a Ib.? 

Maybe not right away. But a leading British producer 

Ronald L. Prain of Rhodesian Selection Trust—sug- 
gests that such a level (11¢ below the price prevailing 
in the U.S.) would assure mines a “fair return,” while 
discouraging competition by substitutes. 

Meanwhile, scrap copper dropped another l¢ a Ib. 
in New York at midweek, while brass mills reported a 
dip in April new orders and the highest in-plant inven- 
tones of copper in about eight years. Shipments were 
off a bit last month, but still represented a very respect- 
able 118,839 tons of contained copper; at that rate of 
outgo, mills held enough copper to meet about 34 
months’ needs. 

>. 6 


Do-It-Yourself Fails to Check 


Comeback of Spending on Services 


For all their postwar do-it-yourselfishness, Americans 
are spending a bigger slice of their dollar on consumer 
services than they did in 1947, according to a Commerce 
Dept. survey of spending since 1929. 

Since do-it-yourself really got going, spending on all 
kinds of services—from rent and medical care all the way 
to private school tuition and TV repair—rose 78%, to 
a 1955 total of $91.2-billion. Over the same stretch, 
spending on goods and services altogether went up only 
“, while disposable personal income gained 59%. 
\ctually services’ share of the consumer dollar has 
gone full circle back to the roughly one-third it got in 
1929. 


c2 
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Expanding Hilton Chain Still the Biggest 
But Sheraton Hotels Narrow the Gap 


In hotels, as elsewhere, the big get bigger. And in 
hotels, this week, the second biggest gained a long stride 
on the champion. 

I'wo big deals this week underscored the trends. On 
Monday, Hilton Hotels Corp.—the biggest—announced 
that it had bought Cincinnati's Terrace Plaza Hotel 
and leased the same city’s Netherland Plaza, from 
Thomas Emery’s Sons, Inc. The $25-million-plus deal 
brought the number of Hilton-operated hotels to 29, 
added 1,160 rooms to make the chain’s total 27,912. 

Next day, second-biggest Sheraton Corp of America 
narrowed the gap substantially, when it paid more than 
$30-million for 19 hotels of the Eppley Hotel Co., and 
leased three others from the company. The deal brought 
5,400 more rooms under the Sheraton wing, raising the 
total to 24,360. The Eppley hotels are scattered over 
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15 cities, in six states; none of the cities had Sheraton 
hotels before the deal. 


The marrying season. Directors of Standard Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, have approved the merger of their 
auto parts company with Sheller Mfg. Corp., via a stock 
exchange. In the harried auto parts industry (BW—May 
19°56,p64), smallish SPC (sales in fiscal 1955: $33.6-mil- 
lion) would find shelter and strength as a division of 
Sheller (sales last year: $55-million). Stockholders of 
both companies must vote on the deal. 

Dan River Mills, Inc., is dickering to buy Iselin-Jef- 
ferson Co., New York textile sales agent, and Alabama 
Mills, Inc. Stockholders will vote June 26 on the merger 
of C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago maker of heating prod- 
ucts, and Bush Mfg. Co., Hartford (Conn.) maker of 
refrigerating and cooling equipment. 


West Coast to Get More Steel 


As Kaiser Expands Fontana Plant 


Kaiser Steel Corp., which says that western steel 
mills can supply only half the area’s needs, 1s getting 
set to fill part of the gap. The company announced 
this week that it will start at once on a $113-million 
expansion program at its Fontana (Calif.) plant. 

Kaiser production of ingot and finished steel will be 
boosted 40% by the additions, which include an oxygen 
process plant and a slabbing mill. First Boston Corp. is 
handling the financing via institutional investors, with 
$70-million in first mortgage bonds and $30-million in 
promissory notes. The remaining $13-million will come 
out of Kaiser earnings. 


The growing season. A_ three-year, $50-million 
synthetic rubber and petrochemical expansion program 
is being pushed by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Southern Co. will build a $150-million steam plant 
on the Coosa River, between Rome, Ga., and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Capacity will be 500,000 kw. at the start, 
in 1961, and should be doubled two years later. 

The Wabash RR expects to spend $34-million on 


capital improvements this year. 


Science Frowns on AD-X2, 


But FTC Bows to Customer Approval 


Science and the customers couldn’t agree, so the 
Federal Trade Commission has finally cleared Jess 
Ritchie and his Pioneers, Inc., of charges of falsely ad- 
vertising the battery additive AD-X2 (BW-—Jan.15’55, 
p66). 

Ending a row that had stood the Bureau of Standards, 
the Commerce Dept., and the world of science on their 
respective ears, FTC cleared Ritchie on the grounds 
that his customers “overwhelmingly” backed his claims, 
though the preponderance of scientific testimony lay 
against the claim that AD-X2 would prolong the life of 
industrial and car batteries. 
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Lament For the Stashmobile 8 


In the past 20,000 days, more than 2,000 makes of 
American automobiles have come — and gone. 

It’s a powerful testimonial for the twenty-odd that 

have survived this gruelling “road test” of free-for-all 
competition . . . and a powerful reminder that the cost 


of producing a quality product ultimately tells the tale. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can 
equal Jones & Lamson’s industry-wide experience in 
reducing costs with high-velocity metal turning and 


grinding equipment. 
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the man who needs a new 
machine tool is already paying for it 
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tN JONES & LAMSON wacuine company - 503 CLINTON ST - SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic Lathes - Milling & Centering Machines + Thread & Form Grinders Optical Comparators - Threading Dies & Chasers 








TORRINGTON 


SPHERICAL ROLLER BEARINGS 


Land-riding cages for longer life! 


These fully machined cast-bronze, land-riding cages—one for 
each path of rollers—are important performance builders in 
TORRINGTON’S Spherical Roller Bearings. The one-piece retainers 
keep the rollers perfectly aligned at all times, even under con- 
ditions of shock load and sustained speeds. Lubrication is more 
effective, too, as the lubricant has easy access to vital points of 
contact between roilers and races. 

This feature is typical of TORRINGTON’S design, made possible 
through long experience in serving industry with the finest in 
precision bearings. That’s why it pays to look to TORRINGTON 
first when your application calls for Spherical Roller Bearings. 
They're available from stock with either straight or tapered 
bore, for shaft or adapter mounting. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. 7 Torrington, Conn. 


District offices and distributors in principal cities of 
United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON 
BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller «* Tapered Roller + Cylindrical Roller 
Needie + Ball + Needle Rollers 
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The Hot Springs business outlook session is worth a second look, 
especially in terms of business implications. Over the weekend, top gov- 
ernment men met with top businessmen—members of the Commerce 
Dept.’s Business Advisory Council—to swap notes on the trend—short and 
long range. This year, the session attracts more than the usual attention, 
since its appraisal covers the pre-election period. 


Optimism tempered by caution showed everywhere, most notably 
when members were not talking for quotation. And the hedging was on 
the political campaign period—the third quarter. 


Issue-starved Democrats think they may be in for a break. The GOP 
combination of Eisenhower, peace, and prosperity has been a damper on 
their hopes. So Hot Springs perked up the “outs” a bit. 


A third-quarter dip figured in the look ahead. Public statements raised 
the possibility, but stopped short of any firm forecast. But the businessmen 
present left little doubt in private comments about their worries. Most read 
the first-quarter rise and the current quarter leveling as leading on to an 
easing off in the summer and early fall. They didn’t foresee any hard 
turndown, only a temporary softening but one that is sure to make 
political talk before the expected fourth-quarter rise. 


Here’s the way BAC members talked privately at Hot Springs: 


Auto makers misjudged their market. The high production in the early 
months of the year will be at the expense of output in the last half. Detroit 
unemployment will be highest just ahead of the elections in November. 


Steel will lose strength in the second half. Recent record output, 
BAC members feel, has resulted from forward buying—stocking up by 
users—in anticipation of higher steel wages later this summer, accompanied 
by higher prices. 

There will be a fourth-quarter business rise. Most everyone agreed 
on this—saw it coming after adjustments of steel and auto inventories. But 
odds are that the statistics on the rise won’t show before the elections. 


Note the retreat on forecasts for the year. Hopes have about disap- 
peared for a general rise, one that would take gross national product (the 
measure of all goods and services) over $400-billion. Politicians will make 
a great deal out of this. Actually, all that the BAC members were saying 
is that 1956 will be equal to 1955, or maybe just a shade better. And 1955 
was the best year the economy ever had—rising production and payrolls, 
with consumer prices holding close to level. 


You will see a Democratic effort to exploit past warnings that Adminis- 
tration policy won’t promote enough growth to absorb the yearly increase 
in the labor force. But most BAC members talked about a tight labor 
supply, over-all. They made exceptions for Detroit, where the auto slack 
shows. They pointed out that the rising wage trend, which ups consumer 
buying power, is making a rising demand on the service industries, which 
benefit as living standards go up. 


As for the long pull, next two to three years: The BAC members left 
no doubt about their optimism. They forecast a growing economy, with 
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rising demands on materials and machines to keep up with the rising popu- 
lation. There was broad agreement with the latest McGraw-Hill survey, 
which reports the capital spending plans of business (page 23), and shows 
a rise. 


Prices will be pushing up. Official comments at Hot Springs, those 
made for the record, stopped short of any such forecast. But among the 
businessmen present, you frequently got the comment that we are nearing 
the end of the time when distributors and retailers can absorb cost increases 
in materials and labor. Feeling is that more will be passed on. 


Tightening credit was on everyone’s mind. But there was no move to 
take the Federal Reserve Board apart for its latest discount rate hike. Fact 
is that BAC members mentioned no case where tight credit caused any 
company to postpone capital expansion plans. 


But a fire was set under the Reserve Board. Government spokesmen 
and business spokesmen at the session left no doubt they expect the Fed 
to ease credit at any time the general economy shows signs of slowing 
down. The Reserve Board was not represented at the session. It doesn’t 
belong to the BAC, but usually it is represented. The net of comments on 
credit, from both the business and government side, was: If a real shortage 
of lendable money does develop, the Fed will relax. 


As to how credit will be relaxed, there were conflicting ideas. Some 
BAC members thought the Fed might reverse itself quickly and lower the 
discount rate. But majority thinking was on the side that the Fed, if it 
must supply credit, wouldn’t be so obvious about it. The Fed’s Open Market 
Committee, it was pointed out, can go in and buy securities, and thus pump 
credit into the banking system. 


Congress will hold hearings on the business outlook. Rep. Patman 
(D-Tex.) is sore about the replies to his questions on credit policy. He plans 
to call in Reserve Board and Administration spokesmen to testify on tight- 
ening credit. And odds are this will spread into a general session on the 
business trend, long and short term. 


Congress will keep tax cut hopes alive this summer. The new estimates 
of receipts (page 27) push the government’s surplus higher. Treasury Secy. 
Humphrey now sees $1.8-billion on the black side. Congress’ tax experts 
figure it will be closer to $2.3-billion. But so far, there’s no well organized 
move to push tax rates down—only talk by individual members. 


Eisenhower might veto any tax cut the Democrats force through in a 
session-end bid for votes. He puts “fiscal integrity”—a start at cutting the 


debt—ahead of tax relief. 
ouw-@. 


The President is weighing a big-scale defense reorganization. 


Eisenhower has refused to be drawn out on this at this time. He 
doesn’t like the Pentagon being brought into politics (page 26). But military 
men speculate that reorganization of the defense machine will figure big 
in an Eisenhower second term. They think the President will go all-out for 
real unificaticon—a single service, under a general staff. That would elimi- 
nate the three sub-services—Army, Navy, and Air Force—and put all men 
in one uniform. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 26, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Pattern Design Strip—‘“Thomas Strip is the only company that can supply 
our requirements for Pattern Design plated strip,’’ says an official of Milwau- 
kee’s M. A. Gerett Corp., world’s largest manufacturer of fine coin banks 
like those shown above in assembly. Thomas’ lacquered copper, brass and 
nickel coated strip cut M. A. Gerett’s rejection rate 7 percent. Piece buffing 
at Gerett was eliminated through adoption of Thomas’ Pattern Design Strip. 
Die life increased, too, because the strip’s coating acts as a lubricant during 
the forming operation, yet doesn’t crack 


Brass—Gleaming brass coated strip 
from Thomas offers manufacturers 
electrolytically pre-coated steel with 
a finish that can be oxidized readily 
to a variety of shades. Subsequent 
lacquering gives an attractive and 
permanent final product finish. Here 
is steel’s strength and economy with 
the advantages of brass. It protects 
parts-in-process against corrosion 
and lends itself readily to produc- 
tion of small stampings, drawn parts, 
tubing and roll-formed sections. 
Available. in natural, planished and 
buffed finishes in a variety of 
widths, tempers and gages. 
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STEEL 


You Can Bank On Saving Money 


With 


Manufacturers using Thomas Strip 
— pre-coated with zinc, copper, 
brass, nickel, tin or lacquer—are pil- 
ing up big dollar savings. 

These fabricators are reducing 
their production costs . . . stretching 
supplies of hard-to-get, expensive 
metals . .. and making their finished 
products more competitive and at- 
tractive. 

Pre-coated steel specialties from 
the Thomas Strip Division of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company come to you 
already electroplated with zinc, cop- 


ine. Pre-coated Steel 


per, brass or nickel. Or you can get 
them hot dip coated with lead alloy 
or tin. Natural, planished or buffed 
finishes are available. Lacquer coat- 
ings are furnished in a full range of 
colors or in clear lacquer. Thomas 
also can supply you close tolerance 
plain steel strip in a variety of tem- 
pers, grades and finishes. 

Thomas Strip has long been recog- 
nized for precision rolling to ex- 
tremely close tolerances in gages 
down to .004 inch and up to 22 
inches in width. Tempers include 1, 


2, 3, 4 and 5, or special tempers as 
required. You can get Thomas Strip 
in oscillated or ribbon-wound coils 
or in cut lengths. A choice of edges 
is available to meet your exact spec- 
ifications. 

Don’t overlook the possibilities of 
Pattern Designed rolled strip which 
Thomas produces in an almost un- 
limited variety of patterns in coated 
and uncoated finishes. Turn the page 
to see how other manufacturers are 
cutting costs with Thomas Strip 
products. 











Nickel Coated Strip— Loose Leaf Metals Co. of St. 
Louis is one of the largest manufacturers of metal 
hardware for binders and loose leaf books. Photo- 
graph shows production of a metal part for a first 
grade ring metal. President George A. Ober says: 
“‘We have never experienced a flaky surface on a 
Thomas product. We’ve come to know Thomas 
will not ship until its product is right, therefore, 
we have never had to reject their materials.” 
Thomas is a major supplier of cold rolled nickel, 
copper, tin, zinc and lacquer coated steel. 


Plain Steel— Bright uncoated steel strip in low carbon, 
alloy and spring steel grades, has uniformity of temper, 
gage and finish. Above, plain cold rolled steel passes 
through a temper mill at the Thomas Strip plant. In 
addition to high finishes, Thomas Strip is available in 
dull and regular finishes, in coils or cut lengths—in a 
choice of edges—and a range of specifications. 


Why You Cut Costs With ¢jooman ()hip 


« Thomas Strip Fabricates Easily— 
Coatings stand fully as much fabri- 
cation as the easy-to-work base steel. 


* Die Life Is Lengthened— Most 
coatings lubricate dies, reduce wear. 


Copper Coated Strip—Here’s the evolution of a Ray-O-Vac flashlight— 
from electroplated copper strip, produced by Thomas Strip, to the fin- 
ished product. Blake Manufacturing Division of Ray-O-Vac Company 
at Clinton, Mass., changed from brass to steel for this and other flashlight 
cases. Production savings from 17 to 29 percent resulted. Ray-O-Vac 
uses a .020 gage, non-scalloping, deep drawing quality strip steel produced 
by special processing techniques. The steel is electro-copper coated on 
both sides, and is 6% inches wide. On three popular models alone, the 
savings amounted to more than $100,000 in one year. 


« Gives Maximum Pieces Per Pound 
— Because Thomas Strip is rolled to 
extremely close tolerances, you get 
the maximum number of parts per 
pound of metal. 


« Cuts Plating Costs—Thomas coat- 
ings can serve as a final product fin- 
ish or as a prepared base for further 
plating or painting. 


« Your Manufacturing Processes 
Are Streamlined—Ready-to-fab- 
ricate Thomas Strip streamlines your 
manufacturing processes to two es- 
sentials—fabricating and assembly. 


e Extends Economy Of Steel To 
Many Parts—Pre-coated Thomas 
Strip replaces more expensive metals. 


* You Can Begin To Save Today— 
Experienced Thomas metallurgists 
and technicians are available now to 
help you with your steel problems. 
Their help is yours for the asking. 
Write or call any Pittsburgh Steel 
Company sales office. 
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Zinc—Long “‘strips’’ of Thomas zinc-coated steel hold 
the vegetable fiber in Fuller Brush Co.’s power-driven 
brushes shown above. In foreground is an industrial 
brush used to process plywood. The brush in the back- 
ground is for an automobile washing machine. Although 
zinc-coated steel undergoes a sévere deformation in 
forming machines, this Thomas product takes the 
punishment easily. The heavy, uniform coating of zinc 
remains undamaged, giving the brushes long life. 


Tin Coated Strip—International Register Co. of 
Chicago, producer of electrical timing devices, made 
approximately a 20 percent saving when it switched 
to Thomas pre-coated strip. Tin coated strip, like 
that above, provides corrosion resistance to dials, 
gear case covers and other timer parts. Above, Ray 
Gabriel, International’s Steel Buyer, shows Pittsburgh 
Steel representative Buck Mills a completed Inter- 
matic Time-All appliance timer. 





Lacquered Strip—‘‘Nothing works as 
well on our machines as lacquered 
steel strip from Thomas,” declares 
Max Haas, plant manager for Hinton 
Associates, Inc., of Staten Island, 
N. Y., manufacturer of Happiness 
Bird Cages. Hinton Associates proc- 
esses blue or pink lacquered strip in 
the machine shown above to form a 
border for seed guards on its cages. 
Mr. Haas said: ‘‘We like Thomas 
lacquered strip because it doesn’t 
break in forming machines or power 
presses. The zinc backing on the strip 
permits the rolls to get a good grip 
when the metal passes through our 


High Carbon—Thomas Strip’s high carbon strip gets a tough test in the 
Toledo, Ohio, plant of Prestole Corp., manufacturers of steel fasteners. 
Prestole bends, twists, shears, punches and forms Thomas Strip’s high 
carbon strip, as in the operation above. It has to have steel that’s free of 
excessive burring, gives the finished fasteners the right springback and 
proper tension. Each coil must be uniform in chemical and physical speci- 
fications. ‘““We’ve never had a complaint yet about Thomas quality,” 
says Roy Gutzmer, plant manager. 


Division 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ° Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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District Sales Offices: 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Detroit 
Houston 
los Angeles 


Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 


New York Tulsa 
Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 
Pittsburgh 





« KEWANEE-ROSS OF CANADA LTD. STANDARD SANITARY 6@ 


Select any one and you get American-Standard quality 


and different 
members of the 
American-Standard family, they have one 
single one is a 


livisions and companies 
a part of the American 
Probably 
iy not know that the 


you know some 


ture bring comfort 

*s, public buildings 
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ce blowers that 
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adiator 


oking odors out of a family 
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and cool block-square buildings 


nits that tuck into a few feet of 
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jumbo air conditioners 


space from quality pig iron to com- 
ponent parts for atomic reactor systems... 
from efficient, streamlined kitchens to 
from heat ex- 
changers to automatic controls for small 
home and large industrial installations. 


beautiful bathrooms 


& Standard San 


No matter how varied 


the products made by 


common. Every 
A merican-Standard 


thing in 
quality product, an 
quality product. 
Next time you need a quality product for 
home or industry, call on one of the com- 
panies or divisions that make up the big 


family of American -Standard. 


tary Corporation 
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Comeback for Wholesalers 


OR A LONG TIME it has been 

fashionable to say that the 
wholesaler is doomed. Indeed, it 
might almost be said that ever 
since the 1920s and 1930s there has 
been a gang-up against the middle- 
man by both economists and busi- 
ness, who have seriously questioned 
whether the wholesaler and dis- 
tributor perform a justifiable eco- 
nomic function. 

On the record, things looked 
black for the independent whole- 
saler. Years ago, the drygoods 
wholesalers and general wholesalers 
virtually disappeared and all 
through the Depression, the chains 
made heavy inroads into the inde- 
pendent’s position in a long list of 
industries. By 1939 direct dealing 
between manufacturer and retailer 
was the rule for an enormous vol- 
ume of goods. In autos, the whole- 
saler had vanished by World War 
II. And more recently, major appli- 
ance makers have increasingly 
tended to go over the direct factory 
branch operation. 

But despite all this, it looks as 
though we wrote the wholesaler off 
too soon. The latest Census of 
Business figures show that instead 
of declining, the independent 
wholesaler is alive and kicking. 


pir. P. D. Converse of the 
niversity of Illinois has just 
made a study of the preliminary 
Census Bureau figures on wholesal- 
ing. Here are some comparisons he 
has prepared: 
% In- 
Sales 1939 1954 crease 
Wholesale trade. .$54.9 $234.1 326% 
Wholesale 
merchants ..... 22.5 100.6 347 
Retail 42.0 169.7 304 
Gross national 
91.1 360.5 296 
(Billions of dollars) 


For the uninitiated, a word about 
the Census Bureau’s lexicon is 
needed. “Wholesale trade” means 
the works—independent  whole- 
salers, agent middlemen (who don’t 
handle the goods physically), as- 
semblers of farm products, manu- 
facturers’ branch houses, sales of- 
fices. ““Wholesale merchants’ are 
the independent wholesalers, who 
sell to retailers, institutions, or in- 
dustrial buyers and who handle 
goods physically. 

Hence, it is clear that over-all 
the business of independent whole- 
salers has grown at a faster clip in 


the past 25 years than has the total 
volume of goods flowing through 
all wholesale distribution channels. 


Wis: HAPPENED to give the 
wholesaler his new lease on 
life? 

He gets part of the credit him- 
self. Faced with possible annihila- 
tion, the wholesaler got busy. He 
streamlined, cut costs, gave more 
service. 

Food wholesaling offers perhaps 
the classic instance of what a man 
can do when he has to. Today, 
many wholesale grocers operate on 
a margin of about 5% as against 
an average of 12% in 1915. 

Today they’re making a come- 
back. They have organized so- 
called voluntary chains of fran- 
chised independently owned stores, 
put operations on a cost-plus basis. 
They offer all kinds of services that 
a chain would give its stores. They 
stock everything from dentifrices 
to fresh meat. Many supermarkets 
and small chains now find that the 
wholesale grocer can deliver more 
economically than can their own 
warehouses. 

Prof. Converse notes, “Whole- 
salers in other trades are follow- 
ing the example of the wholesale 
grocers and modifying their meth- 
ods of operation.” 


SECOND FACTOR in the picture 

has been the nature of to- 
day’s market, with its enormous 
volume of goods. 

Direct distribution may be the 
natural step in the case of major 
appliances, where there are fewer 
suppliers than there were and these 
suppliers have a larger volume and 
a longer line of items over which 
to spread distribution costs. But 
in other industries, manufacturers 
find that direct distribution is not 
always the least costly way to dis- 
tribute their goods. In the end, 
someone has to finance inventories, 
someone has to do the job of 
physically handling the goods. 

The pressure is tough on whole- 
salers, who complain that while 
manufacturing profits go up, their 
profits go down. But this in turn 
= a still further pressure on ef- 
cient operation—aud bolsters the 
argument for the independent 
wholesaler. 


Make plastics like paper? 


So we got together 


with Bakelite 


Some time ago our people 
thought certain plastics would 
be better if made on our paper- 
making machines. Then we 
found that Bakelite Company 
held patents that looked awfully 
close. 

So we sat down with their 
people — a very far-sighted 
bunch — and they cooperated 
completely. Soon we were in the 
plastics business with our paper- 
making machines, producing the 
only moldable plastic sheets. For 
a long time, we made the prod- 
uct and Bakelite marketed it. 
Now we do both, but we're still 
a good customer for fine Bake- 
lite resins that go into these 
high and medium-high impact 
molding compounds. 

Compared to total plastics vol- 
ume, Rogers materials play a 
small role. But they are solving 
many requirements for high 
strength parts and show great 
promise for printed circuits. 
We've augmented them with 
some extruded materials that ex- 
pand our area of service. 

Modifying basic types of ma- 
terials to make them better for 
certain uses is our business. Per- 
haps you have a need for a mate- 
rial with special properties — 
properties unavailable in exist- 
ing plastics, fibre sheets, or in- 
sulating media. Send in your 
specifications. We may have the 
answer. 


Material Ideas Gor 
Product Improvement 


ROGERS 


CORPORATION 


ROGERS, CONNECTICUT 
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Art Museums 


The growing yen for quality decoration is 
luring art museums into the retail business. 
The Brooklyn Museum (pictures) counts 
heavily on revenue from its sale of art re- 
productions to help finance research 
and publishing projects. 
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REPRODUCTIONS of both the Old Masters and the modern 
schools are best sellers at Brooklyn Museum. 





BRIC-A-BRAC, exact duplications of King Tut’s and ‘ 
Grandma’s, can grace the modern version of the whatnot. , -. 
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Take On a Commercial Hue 


HE CROWDS IN THE PICTURES might 

be milling around at a church or 
charity bazaar, poking over cast-off 
vases, lamps, or bric-a-brac. Actually, 
they are at the Brooklyn Museum, 
looking over an assortment of authentic 
native handicraft, ceremonial masks, 
color reproductions, and facsimiles of 
art objects—all of which are for sale 
there 

The public’s interest in quality dec- 
oration, ranging from reproductions of 
important paintings, facsimiles of sculp- 
ture and ceramics, to more modest ex- 


amples of folk art and craft has had 
several far-reaching effects: 

e It has put the country’s mu- 
seums into a retailing business that 
produces an annual $7-million of 
needed revenue. And it has handed 
them a reproductions business, either 
doing the actual work themselves or, 
more commonly, licensing outside com- 
panies and collecting royalties. 

e It has inspired a growing sub- 
sidiary industry that turns out quality 
art reproductions to stock both museum 
shops and other retail outlets. 


Berg ae. : 


e It is encouraging manufacturers 
to investigate museum originals as a 
source of improved design for their 
products. One example of this influ- 
ence made news this week when Pres. 
Eisenhower presented Indonesian Pres. 
Sukarno with a replica of a silver bowl 
designed by Paul Revere. 
e Revenues and Problems—A BusINESS 
WEEK survey of the nation’s museums 
shows that most museum directors are 
surprised at the growth of what one of 
them calls a “sleeper” business. They 
aren’t sure what caused it. Most feel, 


$1 
eo — 


RECORDER takes on unexpected charm when young customer 
discovers it at a counter in the Museum’s shop. 


TOY department does a rush business, as kids study authentic but 
inexpensive items from foreign lands. 
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Today’s plan for tomorrow’s giants 
The Travelers Employee Benefit Programs for groups of 10 to 24 


Many giants of industry and commerce—once budding enterprises with modest payrolls— have, 
for decades, provided protection for their employees under Travelers Group insurance plans. 


Re Bag ORS, 
See ~M 














For the giant of tomorrow—the business now with 10 to 24 employees—The Travelers offers a 
comprehensive plan of employee benefits unheard of in earlier days. 


If your business is a “giant of tomorrow,” let your Travelers agent 
or broker show you how you can put this plan into effect today. 


*Minimum of 15 employees required in Florida 


wy FAMILY INDE, 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life « Accident + Group + Fire « Automobile « Casualty ¢ Bonds 





REPLICA is hand-colored to match patina of original. 


This 


reproduction was made by Museum Pieces in New York. 


though, that it reflects a greater buying 
sophistication in the eek area of dec- 
oration and art for the home 

But the presence of shops on their 
premises has brought museums head- 
aches as well as revenue. Many direc- 
tors and shop managers, who are 
usually not merchants, aren’t sure how 
to conduct the retail side of their 
normally noncommercial operations. 

Their problems are of two kinds. 
First, there’s the broad question of 
whether—or to what extent—a cultural 
institution should run a profit-making 
business. Second, they are faced with 
specific retailing problems, such as 
product quality control and royalties. 
¢ In Business—In any event, museums 
are going ahead. Last month, about 
25 museum shop managers answered 
the call of John Lemmon of the 
Chicago Art Institute to meet in New 
York to discuss common problems. At 
this meeting, the Assn. of Museum 
Stores was formed to act as an informa- 
tion exchange center, to establish busi- 
ness standards, and to help members 
steer an even course between money- 
making and education. Lemmon hopes 
that approximately 200 museums will 
join up. 
¢ Pros and Cons—Some museum direc- 
tors question the propriety of a cultural 
institution trying to compete in selling. 
But the majority feel that these activi- 
ties are justified. They provide revenue 
for such projects as research. 

Equally important, most directors 
regard this kind of selling, if properly 
carried on, as an extention of the 
museum’s educational function. They 
argue that it raises standards of taste. 
More and more, they point out, mu- 
seums are getting away from being just 
buildings that house exhibits. They are 
entering more actively into community 
life with lectures, concerts, and other 
service programs. 

Finally, these directors feel that 
retail business stimulates community 
interest in the museum. This pays off 
in terms of increased memberships and 
donations. 

e Variety—Differences in attitude 
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about selling have resulted in a wide 
variety of practices and results. 

Some museums, like the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and New York’s 
giant Metropolitan Museum of Art, sell 
only reproductions of their own original 
art. The Met's shop last year stocked 
3,000 items and grossed $300,000. 
More often, museums sell copies from 
other museums as well as from their 
own collection. Tihe Chicago Art In- 
stitute, last year picked up $125,000 
from this source. 

The museum of Modern Art in New 
York concentrates on art books and 
reproductions of paintings. Last year, 
it took in $197,000 on books alone. 
Other museums, the Brooklyn Museum 
for one, go in heavily for native art 
and craft. 

A few museums have facilities for 
making their own art reproductions and 
replicas. One is Philadelphia’s Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. In its art 
reproduction business, it handles all 
phases—manufacturing, mail order busi- 
ness, and retail selling. This year it ex- 
pects sales to reach $40,000. 
¢ Haphazard Growth—Much of this 
variety stems from the rather haphaz- 
ard growth of museum shops. Fifteen 
years ago, few museums had such shops. 
Those that did generally carried only 
a small line of postcards, black-and- 
white reproductions, and catalogues of 
the museum’s collection. 

Usually, the success of a particular 
item—say a color catalogue alerts the 
museum to a demand for more good 
merchandise. Toledo Art Museum in 
1949 scheduled an exhibit of important 
German paintings. To help pay ex- 
penses, Robert Tillotson, administrative 
assistant to the museum, piled a counter 
high with printed material relating to 
the exhibit. During the 10-day show, 
125,000 visitors snapped up 22,500 
catalogues, 7,900 art books, and 40,- 
000 postcards. Today, a museum shop 
is a permanent part of the institution’s 
operations. 
¢ Bellwether—This kind of success led 
other museums into retailing. Two years 
ago, Carl Fox of the Brooklyn Museum 








Locate in 


ennessee 


where you can 


chife by 
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“Truck on Sarge 





Tennessee is served by 14 rail- 


way systems, 


9 commercial 


airlines, 782 certificated motor 
freight carriers and 3 great 
waterway systems. No matter 
how complex your transporta~ 
tion requirements may be, Ten- 
nessee has the shipping facili- 
ties to handle them for you at 


low cost. 











4 Large Cities 
and 250 
Incorporated towns 
offer wide choice 
of Plant Sites 


For full 





All of these 
cities and 
towns want 
industry and 
have plenty 
of willing, 
native - born 
workers to 
man your 
plant. 


information about 


Tennessee’s transportation, 
labor reserve, and other assets 
write for booklet. 


Wak Coupon 
FOR 28-PAGE 
INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKLET 


Tennessee Industrial & Agricultural Devel. Comm. 
8-5 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send free “Basic Data” booklet 
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Top Coverage! 


AIR Parcel Post goes 
everywhere —fast! wnecher your 


shipment’s going to the big city or to 
cowboy country, Air Parcel Post will 
get it there fast — and deliver it 
direct to the door, at no extra cost. 


Saves money, foo. A three-pound 
package goes from Chicago to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., for $1.00 less than 
the next cheapest fast way. Added 
features: Air Parcel Post can go 
Insured or Registered; C.O.D. 
and Special Delivery. 





Advertisement by the Scheduled Airlines 
4s a public service for the U.S. Post Office 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY, USE.,. 


AIR Parcel Post + ___ 





FAST PUMPING WITH VIKINGS 


inEXVAER Z/RECT/OWV 


Tri-Par Oil Company, Saukville, Wisconsin, makes good use of Viking Pump’s reversi- 

ble feature. The pumping system has a single suction line and a single discharge 

line which can be operated in either direction, eliminating the piping manifold. 

Speeded to deliver 325 G.P.M., the pumps can unload transports to storage and 

load delivery trucks from storage by merely reversing rotation. 

These pumping units have handled over 25,000,000 gallons of gasoline and fuel 

oil withcut any down-time in the three years they hove been in service. 

Perhaps Viking Pumps can speed your operation and simplify your pumping. 
Types and sizes for most industrial pumping. For information, write for 
bulletin Series 56S. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it’s "ROTO-KING” pumps 
See our catalog in Sweets 
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assembled a small collection of authen- 
tic but inexpensive curios from Japan. 
These items were selected to appeal 
to children, but the curios proved 
highly popular, and Fox cleared about 
$7,000. ‘Today he has a stock that 
includes genuine Balinese temple carv- 
ings, Cameroon masks, and delicate 
hand-painted animals and_ religious 
figures from Indian villages. 

The Metropolitan, because of its 
wealth and the importance of its col- 
lection, has led the way in producing 
and distributing copies of original 
works of art. As far back as 30 years 
ago, the Met was making its own color 
reproductions and copies of statues. 
Now, however, all such work is done 
outside. 

The Met is extending its influence 
far beyond its retail shop. For instance, 
it has a tie-in with the Book of the 
Month Club for publishing and distri- 
buting Museum Miniatures, sets of 
square-inch color reproductions of 
famous paintings. Some 8-million sets 
have gone into American homes so far. 

About three years ago, the Met em- 

barked upon a program to improve the 
quality of its three-dimensional replicas. 
Bradford Kelleher, its store manager, 
works constantly with craftsmen to find 
ways to make reproductions more faith- 
ful to the originals. Such efforts pay 
off. Sales of an Etruscan cup soared 
when it was made of clay rather than 
plaster. 
e Sidelines—The Met also works with 
manufacturers on more ambitious proj- 
ects. It helped Gorham Silver Co. 
make a set of early American silver. 
Copies are now sold in over 500 mu- 
seum stores and_ silverware shops. 
Scheduled for the future are copies of 
early American glassware. 

Museum shops have had a strong 
influence on the design of Christmas 
cards. Fred Olsen, a former master 
printer at the Met, turns out most of 
the unusual cards sold in museums. 
His gross trom cards has grown from 
$2,000 in 1944 to over $100,000 today. 
The Met alone sold half a million 
Olsen cards last year for $45,000. 

Most museums have to rely on out- 
side companies and craftsmen to 
provide merchandise for their stores. 
Color reproductions of paintings, of 
course, are expensive to make and some 
museums, like the Museum of Modern 
Art, have their color plates made in 
Europe where they are as much as one- 
third cheaper. 
¢ Better Product—Most museum shop 
managers think that sales increases in 
the last year or so stem directly from 
more faithful replicas of three-dimen- 
sional art, statuary, ceramics, primitive 
art, and jewelry that supplement pic- 
tures as decoration in the home. 

Much of this merchandise sold in 
museums, and other outlets is made 
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For thrills and fun the whole family can enjoy... 


BUY YOUR 1956 CHRIS-CRAFT NOW! 


Enjoy extended cruising for ten aboard the magnificent 54’ Constellation! Spacious flush deck for fun and sun; walk- 
around side decks. Roomy master stateroom aft; smart main salon; modern dinette, galley. Available with folding top 
(as shown) or permanent hard top for flying bridge. Twin or triple engines to 600 hp for speeds to 27 mph; diesel 
optional. From $49,040. Also 46’, 42’, 38’, 35’ models. Alongside: 17’ Runabout. 


Discover a luxurious new way of living in 
the beautiful 46’ Corsair, with its open-air 
sundeck and picture-window salon. Sleeps 
8; twin engines to 470 hp, diesel optional; 
speeds to 24 mph. From $37,740. Also 
38’, 42’, 54’ models. 


Rakish 27’ Sedan Cruiser with Flying Bridge 


sleeps four. Flush-deck cockpit, single or 
twin engines to 210 hp, speeds to 32 mph; 
from $7600. Also 28’, 26’, 24’ lengths, plus: 
23’, 25’ Express Cruisers; 26’ Sedan; 30’ 
Capitan; 33’ Futura. 


There’s a new Chris-Craft to fit your purse and 
pleasure. New yacht styling, new performance, 
new power options! See your dealer now for 


early delivery of the model of your choice! 


For fun, adventure, and gracious living 
afloat, command the exciting 35’ Constella- 
tion! Choice of floor plans provides sleeping 
accommodations for four or six. Twin en- 
gines to 350 hp provide speeds up to 30 
mph. Priced from $17,570. 


Spirited 26’ Continental provides sizzling 
speeds to 40 mph! Single or twin screw to 
350 hp; from $6280. Also 23’, 20’, 18’ 
models. Or choose from: 19’, 21’ Capris; 
18’, 20’, 23’ Holidays; or the 17’ Runabout. 
See your Chris-Craft dealer! 


Let the sleek 30’ Semi-Enclosed Cruiser 
whisk you to your favorite fishing or pic- 
nicking spot! Twin berths for overnight 
cruising; single or twin engines to 350 hp, 
speeds to 36 mph. From $10,150. Available 
in 27’, 26’, 24’ lengths. 


Swift 17’ Sportsman is a thrilling performer, 
and it’s priced from only $2530. Engines 
to 131 hp, speeds to 36 mph. Also 20’ 
model. For full details on the complete line 
of Chris-Craft Showboats for '56, visit your 
dealer. Buy now! 


Prices quoted f.o.b. factory except 46- and 54-ft. modeis, which are priced afloat, subject to change without notice. 


Ci Bbtax 


BOAT DIVISION 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
MOTOR BOATS 


@ MARINE ENGINES ¢ BOAT KITS 


SEA SKIFFS @¢ OUTBOARD CRUISERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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RAILR OAD Constantly doing things — better! 
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and special ways of doing it ! 




















RAILROAD Ask our Man! 
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This giant machine does several big jobs 
simultaneously ... and automatically... 
in the manufacture of transmission cases 
for new cars. Its “blood vessels” are many 
sizes of low carbon steel SAE hydraulic 
tubing by Superior, carrying pressures up 
to 1000 psi throughout the system. The 
breakdown of just one “blood vessel” 
could stop noi only the machine but the 
entire production line—a very costly mis- 
chance. Superior tubing was chosen be- 
cause it provides a dependable, leakproof 
hydraulic system. 


Superior specializes in seamless low car- 
bon steel tubing for all hydraulic purposes. 
Some sizes can bear working pressures up 
to 12,000 psi. The steel has a maximum 
carbon content of only .12%, which results 


transmissid@n cases. Made by 
Fitchburg Engineering...Corp. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


in high ductility, permitting easy hand 
bending and flaring. This is a non-aging 
steel that holds its ductility and impact 
resistance during storage and/or use. 

All Superior hydraulic tubing is 100% 
hydrostatically tested at maximum work- 
ing pressures. Constant quality control 
during production assures clean, smooth 
inside surfaces that minimize pressure 
drop due to back pressure from inter- 
nal friction. 

If you have hydraulic tubing problems, 
let Superior’s tubemanship and years of 
industry-wide experience help solve them 
for you. Write Superior Tube Company, 
2009 Germantown Ave., Norristown, Pa., 
for Bulletin No. 39 giving additional tech- 
nical data on hydraulic tubing. 


Syoeriir fade 


The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


All analyses available in .010 in. to % in. OD—certain analyses in light walls up to 2% in.OD 





West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. « RAymond 3-133] 
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by Alva Studios in New York. Alva, 
for instance, makes all of the Met's 
reproductions. Run by Alfred Wolken- 
berg, a European craftsman, and 
sculptor Virginia Pollack, Alva Studios 
has a stock of over 200 pieces, ranging 
from a small pre-Columbia frog that 
sells for $2 to a Greek bas-relief, at 
$125. With some exceptions, such as 
the Venus de Milo and the Winged 
Victory, all pieces are exact in size. 
The catalogue represents copies of art 
in some 20 museums, including the 
Louvre in Paris. Jewelry is an im 
portant item too. The Chicago Art 
Institute sold $25,000 worth of Alva 
jewelry last year. 

Alva isn’t giving out any dollar 
figures on the business. The owners 
say only that since 1946, it has grown 
from two people working in a small 
room to a 5,000-sq. ft. factory employ- 
ing 35. 

Alva’s business has spread from mu- 
seums to outlets like bookstores and 
art shops. Three years ago, tor in 
stance, Brentano’s big New York book- 
store, offered to display merchandise. 
The store says it made over $100,000 
on such items last year. 

A second producer of reproductions 
is Museum Pieces, Inc., New York, 
run by Leonard Rattner, an ex-advertis- 
ing man. Rattner uses his own con- 
crete-like material and claims he can 
do about anything in the way of copy- 
ing three-dimensional art. His chief 
outlets are bookstores, such as Double- 
day in New York, and carriage trade 
shops. 
¢ Royalty Problem—Permitting outside 
firms to xeproduce art objects has 
caused museums their most pressing 
problem to date, that of royalties. Cur- 
rently, practice varies among museums 
and commercial houses. Alva gives the 
museum whose work it copies 2% on 
all items sold, except those sold by 
that museum. Gorham Silver pays the 
Met a flat royalty on all pieces sold. 
Since most of the material reproduced 
is in the public domain, museums have 
no wav of protecting rights from any- 
one who reproduces from a reproduc- 
tion. 

Involved in the problem of royalties 
is the question of control of product 
quality. Most museums fecl that in 
selling art reproductions they have a 
responsibility to the public to see the 
reproductions have some artistic merit. 

The Assn. of Museum Stores is 
working to implement a royalties code 
developed last year by a group of mu- 
seum directors. The code would estab- 
lish standard reproducing fees for all 
museums and set up some sort of mu- 
seum inspection of manufacturers to 
insure quality control. To deal with 
design piracy, Lemmon hopes to work 
out a system of putting a seal or stamp 
on authorized reproductions. eno 
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No one does ... but we can make paper that strong! 


In fact, we can custom-make paper with an amazing 
range of wet or dry strength, porosity, absorbency, 
lateral or longitudinal strength, electrical insulation 


. . or any combination of these qualities! 


Miracles? No! We've been doing this for a hundred 
years for hundreds of people. 
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Perhaps you could use a Dexstar Paper formulated 
to your specifications ... in place of other materials 
. .. to make your products better, for less. 


May we discuss the possibility? 


Cc. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Windsor Locks 5S, Connecticut 
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R 
DEXSTA SPECIALTY PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY ... Made From Natural, Synthetic, And Giass Fibers 


in tea bags > in oil filters - in hair wave kits ~ in electrolytic capacitors - in vacuum cleaners - in air conditioners - in hi-temp electrical insulation - in disposable 
diapers + in wallboard tape + in hospital face masks - in coolant filters - in sachets - in duplicating stencils - in coffee filters - in flat silver wrapping + in edible 
oil filters - in cheese processing + in dry-cleaning tags « in lens tissues - in chamois-like wipers + in yarn dying covers - in plastic laminations 
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* the only sweeper with 
these performance 











Sweeps up ALL types of litter 
* on-the-run. Avoids delays. 


Sweeps extra-CLEAN in dusty 
lity, month 2. ‘ 
after moath, we think no other areas, due to 4 times normal 


sweeper offers so many practical airflow, more filter area. 
advantages—as the TENNANT Model REVERSES INSTANTLY! No 
75 Sweeper. * gears to shift. Easy to use. 
This performance pays off. 
For example, you save time be- 4, Drives like a car. Auto-type 
cause the exclusive, patented “float- controls, steering, pedals, etc. 


ing” pan lets you (1) sweep up 5 . 
bulky litter and light dust at the o Easy to service. Extro-fast 


same time . . . with no stops or brush change . . . only 442 
delays for “humping.” minutes. 

Next, you avoid re-runs in dusty 
areas by(2) extra-clean sweeping— 
due to a high volume vacuum system supplying 4 times ordinary airflow, 
7 times more filter area. 


Easy to use; does the work of a 3 to 12-man crew. 


Operating a TENNANT “75” is easier than driving a car! You can (3) 
reverse instantly, have no gears to shift, and can keep both hands on the 
wheel! Also (4) cam-and-lever automotive steering assures added safety 
and control in congested areas. 

Servicing a “75” is fast and economical, too. You can (5) remove and 
replace the brush in the record time of about 4% minutes. Lubrication 
and adjustments are equally easy. 

Write Today for details on the Tennant “75” 
and its many exclusive cost-saving features, 


G. H. TENNANT Co., 2556 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minn, 











SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


POWER SWEEPERS + FLOOR MACHINES + SCARIFIERS + ROOF SCRAPERS + CONCRETE ROUTERS 
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Shopping center notes: A Chicago de- 
partment store, Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co., opened a branch in its own 25-store 
suburban shopping center. Next Oc- 
tober, Marshall Field & Co. will open 
a branch in another center a mile 
away. . . . Sol G. Atlas, builder-owner 
of three centers in the New York area, 
announced plans for an $18-million 
center near Buffalo. . . . Grand Union 
Co., food chain, followed the lead of 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. (BW—Apr.14 
’56,p82) in forming Eastern Shopping 
Centers, Inc., a realty company, to lo- 
cate and develop centers east of the 
Mississippi. 
© 
Longer appliance lines have won two 
big new adherents. Last week Philco 
showed off its first home laundry equip- 
ment—washing machines, electric and 
gas dryers—to its retailers by closed-cir- 
cuit TV. This week, Kelvinator said it 
was going into the dishwasher business; 
it isn’t making the washers, but will sell 
them under the Kelvinator name. 
o 


Paris has taken to the Made in the U.S. 


label with some of the zeal U.S. con- 
sumers show for the Made in Paris 
label (BW—Dec.24'55,p50). The city’s 
two biggest department stores, Au 
Printemps and Galeries Lafayette, have 
just wound up the biggest exhibit of 
U.S. consumer goods France has seen 
since the war. It included clothes, fur- 
niture, and household goods. 

° 
Food chain expansions: Kroger, No. 3 
food chain, is going all out in Michi- 
gan, with 80 new stores scheduled in 
that state, plus a 15-acre distribution 
center. And Food Fair has applied for 
a charter to operate in Virginia, where 
it plans at least 10 supermarkets. 

e 
Cigarette price rise has failed to get off 
the ground. Liggett & Mvers last 
week upped its wholesale price 45¢ per 
1,000 cigarettes, and some in the in- 
dustry expected general retail price in- 
creases to result. American Tobacco 
Co. and others voted no, and this week 
Liggett & Myers canceled its action of 
last week. 

* 
Synthetic detergents in Britain are re- 
peating their U.S. success story. Petro- 
leem Information Bureau in London 
reports that 1955 British consumption 
of these products came to 200,000 tons 
(448-million Ib.). This was 37% of 
all soaps and detergents used in the 
United Kingdom. This makes Britain 
the second largest user in the world, 
PIB says. Assn. of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, Inc., estimates 
that in 1955 U.S. manufacturers’ ship- 
ments came to 2.6-billion Ib. 
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your HERBICIDES fo KILLING 


perform best when 


The expanding detergent and herbicide 
fields present two of the many oppor- 
tunities for the application of Enjay Oxo 
Aicohols. 


Look to the Enjay Company, world’s 
largest supplier of alcohols by the Oxo 
process, for dependable supply, con- 
trolled high quality and expert technical 
assistance. 

Enjay technical service laboratories 
will gladly assist you in the application 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC.,15 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. + Other offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Tulsa 


made from Enjay Oxo Alcohols 


of Enjay products or in developing new 
or improved preducts or processes with 
Enjay chemicals. 

Just write or call for complete infor- 
mation. 
Enjay offers a diversified line of petro- 
chemicals for industry: HIGHER OXO ALCO- 
HOLS (Isooctyl Alcohol, Decyl Alcohol, Tri- 
decyl Alcohol); LOWER ALCOHOLS (Isopropyl 
Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol, Secondary Buty! Al- 
cohol); and a varied line of OLEFINS AND DIOLE- 
FINS, AROMATICS, KETONES AND SOLVENTS. 


Pioneer in 
Petrochemicals 





In Washington 


FTC Quashes Proposed Merger 
Of Union Bag and Hankins Container 


(he Federal Trade Commission announced settle- 
ment of one of its antimerger cases this week through 
an agreement that bars Union Bag & Paper Co. of New 
York City from exercising or acquiring control over a 
competitor, Hankins Container Co. of Cleveland. 

FTC's order—which both companies agreed to—spells 
out various restrictions and limitations designed to pre- 
vent them from doing anything—through stock owner- 
ship, interlocking directors, or agreements on purchases 
and sales—that gives Union Bag control of Hankins. 

Among the terms, Union Bag is limited to ownership 
of no more than 9% of Hankins’ stock. If Union Bag 
wants to vote the stock and is challenged by FTC, the 
company must prove that the action will not threaten 
competition. 

FTC last summer charged that agreements between 
the two companies violated antitrust laws, including the 
antimerger law, by (1) providing for purchase of 25,000 
shares of Hankins’ stock by Union Bag, (2) assuring rep- 
resentation of Union Bag on Hankins’ board of directors, 
and (3) making Union Bag Hankins’ principal supplier 
of raw materials. FTC had charged the agreements would 
restrain competition in the eastern U.S., where the two 
companies do an annual combined business of about 
$124-million in corrugated boxes and sheets. 


Senate Bill Permits New York 


To Develop Niagara’s Power 


Last week, the Senate passed legislation permitting 
the New York State Power Authority to develop hydro- 
electric power of the Niagara River. This is only the 
first step in the solution of a long controversy. There 
s still doubt that the House will vote the proposal this 
vCal 

lhe Senate adopted the legislation sponsored by Sen. 
Herbert Lehman (D-N.Y.) and Democratic power advo- 
cates. The bill gives the public power body of New 
York State the right to do the job, and it allocates the 
electricity from the: dam to so-called preference cus- 
tomers—municipalities and cooperatives. The vote was 
close (48 to 39), clearly indicating the tough battle 
between public power groups and congressmen who 
supported the demand of New York private utility 
companies to get the project. Two years ago, the House 
voted overwhelmingly for private development, and 
sentiment there is still against the Lehman bill. 

The New York Power Authority gets the right to 
sell revenue bonds to finance the construction, which 
is expected to produce 9-million kwh. of electricity a 
year. The plant's installed capacity would be 1.6-million 
kw.—second in capacity only to Grand Coulee Dam. 


60 Government 


The House Public Works Committee, headed by 
Chmn. Charles A. Buckley (D-N.Y.), is expected to 
move fast on a companion measure to the Lehman bill; 
but whether Buckley can get the legislation to the 
House for debate and vote—and win if he does—is 
doubtful. 

The new $405-million power development will not 
affect the privately owned Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 
facilities at the Falls. 


Court Upholds FCC’s Limit 
On Radio and TV Station Ownership 


The Federal Communications Commission can fix 
the maximum number of television and radio stations 
any one person or company can own. 

So said the Supreme Court this week in settling a case 
against the commission brought by Storer Broadcasting 
Co., which was already bumping against FCC’s rule set- 
ting five very high frequency and two ultra high fre- 
quency stations as the most you can have any interest in. 

Storer protested that when it applied for another 
station, FCC merely cited this rule, and said that was 
the end of Storer’s application. The company appealed 
to the federal courts, citing the Federal Communica- 
tions Act, which, Storer claimed, guaranteed it a “full 
and fair hearing” before FCC could deny its applicaton. 

The Supreme Court said, however, that the language 
about hearings does not take away from the commission 
the right to make such a maximum station rule. FCC, 
says the court, has authority to make rules if they're not 
inconsistent with the basic law. 

The court did say, however, that a company could 
apply for a waiver of the multiple ownership rule. 


Finance Committee O.K.’s Tax Plan 
To Finance 40,000-Mile Superhighway 


The ambition for a nationwide network of super- 
highways came one step closer to realization this week. 
The Senate Finance Committee, in the last big 
preliminary step toward debate and passage of the bill, 
approved a tax program for the 40,000-mile network. 

In essence, it’s the same program voted earlier by the 
House, featuring higher federal taxes on gasoline, tires, 
tubes, and automobile and truck-bus sales. The Senate 
committee made one minor revision. It O.K.’d a tax 
of $2.50 per 1,000 Ib. on that portion of truck weights 
that exceeds 26,000 Ib. The House version would have 
taxed heavy trucks at $1.50 per 1,000 Ib. on the entire 
gross weight where the total was 26,000 Ib. or more. 
Because the Senate version exempts the first 26,000 Ib. 
from taxation, it would raise an estimated $390-million 
less for highway building over the 16-year period these 
taxes are to ve in effect. 

Both envision expenditure of $24.7-billion as the 
federal share for highway construction in the next 13 
years. 
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When the pitechmen struck oil 


Be IN THE 1830's, before any important uses 
of petroleum were discovered, oil was taken 
from open wells and sold as a cure-all medicine by “pitch- 
men.” The interest they excited led to the distillaticn of 
petroleum for illumination ... the first drilled wells ... 
the use of petroleum for heating .. . and so to the countless 
uses we are familiar with today. 

Among the master keys that have helped unlock this 
buried mineral treasure are alloy and stainless steels. Made 
with Vancoram ferro alloys, these steels are harder and 
stronger... more resistant to shock, wear and corrosion, 
They make possible the deep-biting drills and towering der- 


ricks that tap new-found oil reserves... the refineries and 
petrochemical plants that crack and re-form petroleum 
molecules into precious fractions. In every major industry 
that serves mankind, alloy steels have proved a master key 
to progress. 

To help America’s steelmakers meet growing demands 
for alloy steels, Vanadium Corporation develops and pro- 
duces ferro alloys of vanadium, chromium, silicon, manga- 
nese, titanium and boron. VCA also produces master alloys 
for the aluminum industry, chemicals for catalysts, and ura- 
nium for the nation’s atomic.energy program. In all these 
ways, VCA serves the industries that serve you. 


~\\ VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Pittsburgh ° 


Chicago 


PLANTS—Niagoro Falls, N. Y.; Graham, W. Va.; Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Cole. 
S RESEARCH CENTER—Combridge, Ohio * MINES—South America, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S. A. 


* Detroit * Cleveland 


Producers of alloys, 
metals and chemicals 





For emergencies and 


the Wisconsin Power and Light Company brings a new power source 
right to the point of need. 





This 500-kw. Electro-Mobile highway unit helps provide uninterrupted 
service to its customers while line and substation work is being 
performed. Outages are thus minimized and work can be done 

more safely in less time. 


The unit also is available to handle major emergency situations 
which might arise— with all the speed and mobility of 
highway transportation. 


i 


C= ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
Roil cor, truck trailer §=CGENERAL MOTORS « La Grange, Illinois 


and portable units— 
350 te 1,000 kw. 














Sold and serviced directly through a manufacturer's organization. Electro-Motive Division offices located in: New. York City, 
Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Lovis and San Francisco. in Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 
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red hot STEEL 
and 
cool cool COMFORT 











HERE'S HOW THEY'RE 


ALLIED 


DIVISIONS: 
Barrett General Chemical 
Mutual Chemical National Aniline 
Nitrogen Semet-Solvay 
Solvay Process + International 


ALLIED to serve you better 








A glowing steel ingot and a room-cooling air conditioner are at 
opposite ends of anybody’s thermometer—yet Allied Chemical 


is concerned with both. 


It’s as simple as this: The heart of the air conditioner is the 
refrigerant. In this case, it’s GENETRON, a product of our Gen- 
eral Chemical Division. This same Division also supplies the 


acids used in the processing of steel. 


A sister Division, Semet-Solvay, supplies foundry coke and 
designs and constructs the famous Wilputte Coke Ovens for 
steel and other industries. Many more examples could be drawn 
of how the Company’s seven producing Divisions are allied. 
Their products—more than 3,000 of them—are so basic that 
it would be hard to find a home, farm or factory in America 


that they do not serve in one way or another. 


Allied is constantly striving to find new ways to serve your 


needs better. 


— 


I Tf=xe| In 1956 Allied 


expects to spend 


hemical between $70 and 


$80 million for 
new plants and 


equipment. 
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Atom Insurance on the Way 


Though details aren’t completed, Sen. Anderson sees 
clear sailing in Congress this session for bill for government 
“indemnity” to supplement private insurance. 


Sometime within the next few weeks, 
before it quits for the summer, Con- 
gress is expected to remove one of the 
big roadblocks between the U. S. private 
utility industry and a promising new 
source of electric power—that generated 
by atomic reactors. 

The roadblock is insurance, and how 
it got in the way is fairly simple to un- 
derstand. The insurance industry is 
unwilling—at least for now—to commit 
itself to the gigantic risks that the 
struggling new industry feels it has to 
have covered. 

Technical experts of the Atomic 
Energy Commission have calculated 
that an industrial atomic catastrophe— 
the worst conceivable runaway of an 
atomic generating plant of 100,000-kw. 
capacity—could cause $200-million in 
damage to human beings and property. 

However, this calculation is but a 
mere guess. The actual damage poten- 
tial may be $500-million, $1-billion, or 
more—or it may be less. The point is: 
Nobody really knows. And though the 
possibility of such a runaway catastrophe 
is extremely remote, the industry 
doesn’t want to take the chance of not 
being covered (BW—Mar.31'56,p119). 
¢ Answer—This week, the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy seems agreed on the answer in 
principle—government indemnification 
for damages between the top coverage 
offered by private insurers and a speci- 
fied maximum, probably $500-million 
per accident. 

Hopeful operators of atomic reactors 
subscribe to the principle. The private 
imsurance industry, at committee hear- 
ings concluded this week, was not 
overly enthusiastic but did not raise 
objections—because it cannot yet offer 
the alternative of full private coverage. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D-N. M.), 
chairman of the Joint Committee, lis- 
tened to a parade of witnesses for a 
week. When he recessed the hearings, 
he exuded confidence that a bill along 
these lines will sail through Congress 
before adjournment. 


|. Aims and Means 


Basic aims are two: (1) stimulation of 
the private atomic industry to rapid 
growth; and (2) protection of the gen- 
eral public from the hazards, real or 
suspect, that arise from having atomic 
generators located close by their homes 
and properties. 

In actual fact, the two are so closely 
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related that they are indistinguishable. 
¢ Dilemma—Walker L. Cisler, presi- 
dent of Power Reactor Development 
Co. (joint enterprise of a group of com- 
panies including Detroit Edison Co.), 
put it this way: “We now have con- 
fidence in the ability of these [private 
insurance] resources to provide physi- 
cal damage and workmen’s compensa- 
tion protection. 

“The most difficult matter . . . is that 
of providing adequate public liability 
protection.” 

H. R. Searing, chairman of the board 
of Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, summed up the dilemma. Con Ed 
is building a reactor in Westchester 
County, just north of New York City— 
but Searing said the company “prob- 
ably” would not dare open it without 
adequate public liability insurance. 

Con Ed will not be ready until 1960, 
and there’s every reason to assume that 
entirely satisfactory private insurance 
arrangements will be available long be- 
fore then. Con Ed and others are pro- 
ceeding at full speed in that belief. 

Obviously, what the Joint Commit- 

tee wants to do is to prod into action 
the managements of any prospective re- 
actor enterprises now hanging back. 
* Plan—The private insurance industry 
has now indicated it will be able to 
offer a pool that can support risks of 
$50-million to $65-million for each acci- 
dent. What the Joint Committee likely 
will recommend, with virtually all of 
the fine technical details yet to be 
worked out, is this: 

¢ Atomic reactor operators must 
purchase the maximum amount of pri- 
vate insurance available for the plant. 
(No one will even guess on rates.) 

e The U.S. government’s indem- 
nity liability would begin where private 
insurance coverage ceases—and go up to 
the $500-million limit, or whatever is 
set. Thus in a $150-million accident— 
assuming that $50-million in private in- 
surance were in effect—the government 
would pay $100-million to the damaged 
parties. (Technically, the government’s 
part would not be insurance, which in- 
volves a contract, but an indemnity li- 
ability, which involves assumption of a 
responsibility but not a contract.) 

e The government would express 
its intent to assume liability for dam- 
ages beyond $500-million. This would 
be left, however, for accomplishment 
through special legislation, if an acci- 
dent of such size occurs. 

¢ For its indemnity coverage, the 


government would charge operators a 
“minimum” annual fee, to be devoted 
to AEC work on the peaceful atom. 

¢ Some time limit would be fixed 
for the program of government indemni- 
fication. The idea is that more private 
insurance will be available as the fledg- 
— grows up. 

e search by private insurance for 
more funds to put into the new pro- 
gram is international. H. W. Yount, 
vice-president of Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co., was fresh back from Lon- 
don when he testified. 


ll. Insurance Viewpoint 


Yount made these major points: 

¢ The hazard is new and the risk 
demands are of an unprecedented mag- 
nitude—the biggest single _ now 
are $10-million to $15-million. 

¢ Few insurance companies have 
had a chance to get first-hand knowl- 
edge of the problem, and “many insur- 
ance men and most laymen still think 
of an atomic reactor as a potential 
bomb”--which it is not. 
° U —The insurance men’s uneasy 
view results partly from the atmosphere 
of secrecy that has been attached to 
atomic science, partly from a healthy 
respect for the damage potential. 

The atmosphere isn't made any easier 
by such realistic questions as these: 

Will the cost of evacuation and de- 
contamination of a contaminated area 
be recoverable? 

If radiation causes damage to the 
genes in a parent, does the right of ac- 
tion belong to parent or child? 
¢ Range—The wide range of coverage 
being demanded is staggering, too. 
Charles H. Weaver, vice-president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., says the 
supplier of the smallest part will want 
adequate coverage of his liability if a 
failure that led to catastrophe should be 
traced back to a component he supplied. 
¢ What Other Concessions?—The pri- 
vate industry—or portions of it, at least 
—has proposed two other concessions. 

One concession these groups may get, 
in a lesser form than they asked, is 
limited exemption from the Public 
Utility Holding Company act for joint 
veniures into the atomic field. 

Walker Cisler of Detroit Edison also 
asked for a tax revision to permit utili- 
ties to charge atomic expenses to in- 
come, as research and development. 
¢ Worry—One more worry of private 
utilities is the bill of Sen. Albert Gore 
(D-Tenn.) proposing that the AEC 
build and operate six commercial re- 
actors to generate electric power. 

Anderson sees no basic incompati- 
bility between the insurance program 
and the Gore Bill, although he has 
withheld endorsement from the latter 
while expressing determination to get 
something done for private industry. en 
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Cork-faced clutch plates like these—as 
many as thirteen in some automatic 
transmissions—help “shift gears” in about 
70% of the automobiles made today. 


an automatic 



































This diagram shows the power train (less reverse gear) in 
a typical automatic transmission. The engine feeds its 
power through a fluid coupling into two sets of planetary 
gears. Each set supplies two gear ratios which together 
provide four different gear combinations. 


Each planetary gear set includes a central “sun” gear and a carrier that 
holds several “planet” gears which mesh with an a toothed gear. 
The drive shaft turns the sun gear. A separate driven shaft is fastened to 
the planet carrier. All gears are controlled by a system of hydraulically 
operated bands and multiple disc clutches. 





transmission works 


It takes a maze of gears, valves and 


clutches to simplify your daily driving 


If your car is equipped with an automatic trans- 
mission, you own a fine example of “automation.” 
In place of old-fashioned arm and leg power, oil 
“ae ea operates the controls. Gears change, 
»rake bands lock and unlock, clutches engage and 
disengage—all in response to changes in acceler- 
ator position and car speed. 

The hydraulic system that makes these things 
happen is far too complicated to put into a few 
words here—or in an engineering society meeting 
either, for that matter. But the prt on these 
pages will show you what the key parts look like. 
Of these parts, the ones that perhaps contribute 
most toward smooth operation of the transmission 
are the friction clutches. 

It may surprise you that there still are clutches 
in your car. It surprises many people. Actually, 
the old dry clutch did go. But in its place, you 
now may have as many as thirteen smaller clutch 
plates—and the job they do is far more critical. 

Since the clutches in an automatic transmission 
must operate alongside the gears, they're always 
flooded with lubricating oil. That’s why Detroit's 
engineers had their fingers crossed when they first 
tried facing these clutches with a standard Arm- 
strong cork facing. This material had been used 
for years. But always it had been used “dry”— 
that is, free from oil. 

Fingers in Detroit were soon uncrossed, how- 
ever, for the experimental faciags worked fine. In 


(Aymstrong Industrial Products. 


... USED WHEREVER PERFORMANCE COUNTS 


fact, they clearly demonstrated a unique truth 
about cork, and that is this: Cork just naturally 
keeps a relatively large part of its original “dry” 
friction when in oil. 

This was good; and a lot of Armstrong cork be- 
gan going into automatic transmissions. But De- 
troit is constantly improving its transmissions. 
And while you might reasonably think that a cork 
facing that worked well in one car would work as 
well in a new model, it just isn’t always so. Even 
small changes in the mechanical system may keep 
the facing from engaging smoothly. That’s when 
the right answers are needed—fast. 

To be ready to give such answers, the Arm- 
strong Research and Development Center years 
ago began continuing studies of the frictional 
effects of the many possible variations in com- 
pounding cork. Out of this have come many in- 
teresting facts that permit Armstrong to build into 
a composition almost any engagement character- 
istic that a clutch maker might reasonably ask for. 
Armstrong cork clutch facings are now at work in the 
automatic transmissions of 13 makes of American cars. 
If you make or design clutches for automobiles, appli- 
ances, machine tools, or business 
machines, we may able to 
lower costs or improve perform- 
ance. For more information, 
write for “Armstrong Resilient 
Friction Materials.” Armstrong 
Cork Company, 8205 Indian 
Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ADHESIVES 

CORK COMPOSITION 
CORK-AND-RUBBER 
FELT PAPERS 
FRICTION MATERIALS 
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To produce low gear, brake bands lock internal gears on both 
planetary gear sets. The turning sun gear in set #1 “walks” the 
planetary gears around, which turns planet carrier +1 more 
slowly than the sun gear. Planet carrier #1 turns sun gear #2 
where a similar action further reduces shaft speed. 


To produce high gear, multiple-disc clutches lock together planet 
carriers #1 and #2, and internal gears #1 and #2. Now the 
planetary gears can’t “walk” around inside the internal gears. 
Both planet carriers must turn at the same speed as the sun gears. 
With all gears locked out, you have direct drive. 








Alloy steel turnings delivered to storage by 
Concentration of yranium and other valuable ores can be more effective this elevator with chain-mounted buckets chewed 
than in current ore-dressing practice through use of the Jeffrey jigging out the chain in two months. The chain 
cycle, a process that involves pulsating a mass of ore particles of varying lengthened so that no further adjustment could 
specific gravity in water. High-gravity materials sink to the bottom and be made without taking out a section. Jeffrey 
can be drawn off as a separate product. Separation is all made on the furnished a stainless-steel chain, noted for its 
down stroke, providing concentration of unsized materials. Available on wear-resistance. A year later, no take-up had 
air-operated or mechanical jigs. been required. 


Did you ever wonder what kind of mechanical braintakes Foundry research for a large corporation must be extremely 
care of loading a conveyor to its most economical point of _ versatile, since it is called on to simulate conditions first in 
fullness? Too full, it spills over and you have a messy plant; one foundry, then another and another. Like a good parent, too, 
waste runs high. Too empty and you're not getting a full _it must lead the way in developing new manufacturing methods 
day’s work. A Jeffrey vibrating WAYTROL feeder is the by employing the most modern techniques and equipment. A 
“brain” that keeps this Jeffrey apron conveyor working Jeffreycar-type mold conveyor, like the one shown here in actual 
to capacity. operation, also is being tested at a prominent research center. 





We can help you with modern, efficient equip- 
ment for Materials Handling - Chain Applica- —~, 

tions * Materials Reduction * Processing - JO e tc = e> Ew 
Sanitation * Mining... and with a contract om 

engineering- manufacturing service for your 

products. Jeffrey guarantees your enthusiasm! Founded in 1877 








THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY e¢ COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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Wallace H. Fulton (right) has 
been a private policeman to the 
nation’s sprawling over-the- 
counter securities market for 18 
years. As executive director of 
the National Assn. of Securities 
Dealers, his job is .. . 


Overseein 


FRANK H. HUNTER, of Pittsburgh’s Mc- 
Kelvy & Co. is NASD’s board chairman. 
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You won't find the biggest “stock 
exchange” in the country on Wall Street 
—or any single street, for that matter. 
Instead you will find it scattered in 
cities and towns all over the U.S. 
That’s because it’s made up of thou- 
sands of firms grouped together in one 
big organization known as the National 
Assn. of Securities Dealers, Inc. 

NASD, of course, is not a stock ex- 
change in the literal sense. But it 
performs in much the same fashion, has 
basically the same function—regulating 
and overseeing trading activities of its 
members. But unlike the “organized” 
stock exchange markets, where trading is 
concentrated in a small area, NASD 
members operate in the most am- 
orphous, widely scattered market any- 
where—the over-the-counter market. 

The over-the-counter market is 
neither a market nor is it over the 
counter. It isn’t a market in the sense 
of a common meeting ground for buyers 
and sellers. And business is not con- 


g the Biggest Market 


ducted over counters, but over a million 
or so miles of telephone, Teletype, and 
telegraph wires that connect thousands 
of brokers’ and dealers’ offices. Some 
of these offices are one-man operations, 
others nationwide organizations with 
capital running into many millions of 
dollars. 

* A Market of Extremes—Over-the- 
counter trading is a hectic business 
although its turbulence is not confined 
to a single area, and there’s no reliable 
way to gauge rises and falls in activity. 
It’s a market of extremes—highest 
priced, best secured issues (U.S. Treas- 
ury issues, municipal issues, for ex- 
ample) are traded there as well as 
lowest-priced, worst secured issues 
(penny stocks of non-producing mining 
companies). Bank stocks, insurance 
stocks, most corporate bonds, many 
utility company equities and most 
investment trust shares are a_ basic 
part of the over-the-counter market. 
And, perhaps mcst important, all cor- 
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LIMBEROLLER 


u 


* Only 2 bearings—vup out of 
the dirt. 

* Handles sticky, corrosive and 
abrasive bulk materials with 
ease. 


Join the parade of satisfied users; the 
pictured by-products plant that found 
Limberollers best for handling petroleum 
coke; foundries receiving 11 times the 
3-month service life of former idlers han- 
dling abrasive foundry sand; chemical 
plants that avoid fouled bearings and 
chemical wear from sticky, corrosive, 
triple super phosphate and fertilizers. 

Others find equal savings in handling 
sticky iron ores, wet concrete mix, mill 
tailings, ammonium sulphate, potash, hot 
coke, trap rock and coal. Limberollers, 
resilient discs on flexible steel cables, are 
available for belt widths of 18” to 60”. Get 
details from Joy Manufacturing Company, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Ask for BULLETIN 53-56 


For Air and Gas Compressors, Oxygen and Ni- 
trogen Generators, Vacuum Pumps and 
Boosters, Conveyors, Fans, Electrical Connectors, 
Hydraulic Fittings and Hose Assemblies. 

WSw 15951-53 
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porate new issues are sold initially in the 
over-the-counter market. 

Stock exchange members generally 
act as agent for their customers. With 
over-the-counter firms, it’s pretty much 
the opposite—they act as dealers rather 
than brokers. They perform an impor- 
tant function in making markets in 
certain securities—they have an inven- 
tory of a certain issue on hand, and are 
willing to buy or sell at a negetiated 
price. 

The fact that there are so many 
broker-dealers, and so many small ones, 
plus so many diversified issues, makes 
NASD’s job that much tougher. 


|. Industry Watchdog 


Next month NASD will give ex- 
aminations to about 10,000 registered 
representatives of its member firms. 
This is a new phase of its ceaseless 
policing. The people being tested have 
had less than a year of experience in 
the securities business. The tests are 
designed to determine whether or not 
they are qualified to handle the buying, 
selling, and underwriting of the nearly 
25,000 issues that are traded fairly 
actively on the over-the-counter market. 
¢ Primary Function—The exams reflect 
NASD’s primary function—establish- 
ment and maintenance of standards 
of conduct and operating procedure 
for brokers and dealers in the over-the- 
counter market. This means constant 
surveillance of 48,000 representatives 
of over 3,500 NASD member firms in 
48 states. The surveillance is not so 
much to prevent malpractices and 
fraud—although that was a prime reason 
for NASD’s coming into being—as it 
is to insure sound accounting practices 
and pricing procedures, and to make 
sure members are familiar with and 
understand the laws under which they 
operate. In this respect, NASD is a 
policeman, attorney, and accountant 
rolled into one. 

The basic tool of NASD’s watchdog 
role is its staff of 26 examiners. These 
men operate throughout NASD’s 14 
districts around the country, inspecting 
member firms’ books and checking any 
complaints NASD might have received 
either at the district committee level 
or directly to its main office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. They also originate com- 
plaints of their own if dealers stray too 
far from NASD rules. In a year, these 
examiners inspect roughly one-third 
of NASD’s member firms. 
¢ Guiding Hand—Directing the ex- 
aminations, and practically all of 
NASD’s activities, is a solemn, sturdy 
man who was 60 last March. Wallace 
H. Fulton, NASD’s executive director, 
has guided NASD right from its incep- 
tion. Fulton says the new examination 
plan is popular with member firms be- 
cause they get “set straight on the laws 


and rules and get steered out of trouble 
as a result of them.” 

But not all of NASD’s members are 
enthusiastic about the steering they 
get from NASD and from Fulton. Some 
say he is a Calvinist in the securities 
business—stern, unyielding, and too 
much of a stickler for the letter of the 
law. ‘“Fulton’s like an old-fashioned 
school teacher,” says a New York dealer. 
“He’s got a birch rod handy and he 
never lets you forget it.” 

As some dealers attest, Fulton can 
be tough. But even those who gripe 
about Fulton’s flinty attitude with 
wrongdoers grant that under his hand 
NASD has been an effective instrument 
of industry self-regulation. Fulton is 
no dictator. He is answerable directly 
to NASD’s 21-man board of governors, 
headed by a chairman chosen each year. 
Present chairman is Frank H. Hunter 
of Pittsburgh. 

The board, through the chairman 
usually, is kept in constant contact with 
the everyday operations of Fulton’s staff, 
which is small by stock exchange stand- 
ards. There are 60 employees ‘on 
NASD’s payroll, compared to 1,200 
for the New York Stock Exchange, 
which has only one-third as many 
members and where trading is carried 
on in a half-acre of floor space rather 
than throughout the whole country. 
¢ District Setep—NASD is organized 
into 14 districts, and each district has 
a committee that has a large degree of 
autonomy. These district committees 
process complaints within their own 
district and elect governors. The chair- 
men of the district committees act as an 
advisory council to NASD’s Board of 
Governors. 


ll. Handling Complaints 


Anytime an NASD member feels he 
is getting a raw deal from the staff, he 
can appeal its decision to the Board of 
Governors. If he’s still unhappy, he can 
go to SEC, or even to the courts. 
¢ Major Infractions—Former NASD 
Board Chmn. Harold E. Wood, once 
listed these rules as the ones most com- 
monly violated by members: 

e “Churning” or constantly switch- 
ing a customer from one batch of secur- 
ities to another. In one case, a firm and 
its registered representatives made 
$127,800 in profits from the accounts 
of seven elderly customers. At the same 
time, the customers lost a total of 
$112,000 through the shifting of their 
funds from one investment company’s 
shares to another, “always at a full sales 
commission.” 

¢ Selling investment company 
shares at a price just below the “break 
point” the point at which the customer 
would get a lower commission charge. 
Sometimes, when a customer says he 
wants to invest say $50,000, it will be 
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. 


No restaurants near work 


Plant too big for central feeding Plant too small for cafeteria 


SOOO O OSES EEE SE ESOS ESE SHESESESOEESESEES SEES TESESESES EEO ESEEOOE OEE SEE ESESESEEEOSES 


Which feeding problem 
IS yours? 


No hot food for the night shift 


_ 


Carts waste too much time High cost of keeping cafeteria open in off-hours Lunch-hour lateness 


POSS HESS S ESO OOEOSEESSEEEEOLESESESESOSESS EO SEOSOOS EOS EEES SESE SES EEESESEESESOSESESEEOESSESOSOSOSOSSEOSSSSESESESEESESSOOES 


Solution: VENDING MACHINES that serve Heinz 
soups and main dishes hot—ready to eat 


Now your plant or office can have 24-hour hot food service He installs and maintains the machines, keeps 
from a vending machine. 27 different Heinz foods—stews, them filled, changes the menus frequently. 
beans, chicken dishes, spaghetti and macaroni, chop suey, 
chili and thick, filling soups. Good? 
Naturally—they’re Heinz “57"’ qual- = MAIL THE COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES 
ity. Think what a morale builder a 
delicious inexpensive hot food can be! See for youreslf how delicious these 
Best of all, you get only the service, : : 
not the headaches. Your vending ma- Heinz Portion Pack foods taste. 
chine operator, an established local SESS SSSSHSOOESESSESESOSEOESOESESEOES OSES EEE EOEEEEE 
businessman, takes full responsibility. H. J. Heinz Company, Box 28B, D-7 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send me your free food samples and details 
about the installation of Heinz Hot Food Service. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 
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Name 














HOT FOOD SERVICE 











CUT 307090% 


LIMBEROLLER 


ayy re 


= 


* Only 2 bearings—vup out of 
the dirt. 

« Handles sticky, corrosive and 
abrasive bulk materials with 
ease. 


Join the parade of satisfied users; the 
pictured by-products plant that found 
Limberoilers best for handling petroleum 
coke; foundries receiving 11 times the 
3-month service life of former idlers han- 
dling abrasive foundry sand; chemical 
plants that avoid fouled bearings and 
chemical wear from sticky, corrosive, 
triple super phosphate and fertilizers. 

Others find equal savings in handling 
sticky iron ores, wet concrete mix, mill 
tailings, ammonium sulphate, potash, hot 
coke, trap rock and coal. Limberollers, 
resilient discs on flexible steel cables, are 
available for belt widths of 18” to 60’. Get 
details from Joy Manufacturing Company, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Ask for BULLETIN 53-56 


Congubt 0 Soy Exgintor, 
For Air and Gas Compressors, Oxygen and Ni- 
trogen Generators, Vacuum Pumps and 
Boosters, Conveyors, Fans, Electrical Connectors, 
Hydraulic Fittings and Hose Assemblies. 

WSW 15951-53 
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porate new issues are sold initially in the 
over-the-counter market. 

Stock exchange members generally 
act as agent for their customers. With 
over-the-counter firms, it’s pretty much 
the opposite—they act as dealers rather 
than brokers. They perform an impor- 
tant function in making markets in 
certain securities—they have an inven- 
tory of a certain issue on hand, and are 
willing to buy or sell at a negotiated 
price. 

The fact that there are so many 
broker-dealers, and so many small ones, 
plus so many diversified issues, makes 
NASD’s job that much tougher. 


|. Industry Watchdog 


Next month NASD will give ex- 
aminations to about 10,000 registered 
representatives of its member firms. 
This is a new phase of its ceaseless 
policing. The people being tested have 
had less than a year of experience in 
the securities business. The tests are 
designed to determine whether or not 
they are qualified to handle the buying, 
selling, and underwriting of the nearly 
25,000 issues that are traded fairly 
actively on the over-the-counter market. 
¢ Primary Function—The exams reflect 
NASD’s primary function—establish- 
ment and maintenance of standards 
of conduct and operating procedure 
for brokers and dealers in the over-the- 
counter market. This means constant 
surveillance of 48,000 representatives 
of over 3,500 NASD member firms in 
48 states. The surveillance is not so 
much to prevent malpractices and 
fraud—although that was a prime reason 
for NASD’s coming into being—as it 
is to insure sound accounting practices 
and pricing procedures, and to make 
sure members are familiar with and 
understand the laws under which they 
operate. In this respect, NASD is a 
policeman, attorney, and accountant 
rolled into one. 

The basic tool of NASD’s watchdog 
role is its staff ef 26 examiners. These 
men operate throughout NASD’s 14 
districts around the country, inspecting 
member firms’ books and checking any 
complaints NASD might have received 
either at the district committee level 
or directly to its main office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. They also originate com- 
plaints of their own if dealers stray too 
far from NASD rules. In a year, these 
examiners inspect roughly one-third 
of NASD’s member firms. 
¢ Guiding Hand—Directing the ex- 
aminations, and practically all of 
NASD’s activities, is a solemn, sturdy 
man who was 60 last March. Wallace 
H. Fulton, NASD’s executive director, 
has guided NASD right from its incep- 
tion. Fulton says the new examination 
plan is popular with member firms be- 
cause they get “set straight on the laws 


and rules and get steered out of trouble 
as a result of them.” 

But not all of NASD’s members are 
enthusiastic about the steering they 
get from NASD and from Fulton. Some 
say he is a Calvinist in the securities 
business—stern, unyielding, and too 
much of a stickler for the letter of the 
law. “Fulton’s like an old-fashioned 
school teacher,” says a New York dealer. 
“He’s got a birch rod handy and he 
never lets you forget it.” 

As some dealers attest, Fulton can 
be tough. But even those who gripe 
about Fulton’s flinty attitude with 
wrongdoers grant that under his hand 
NASD has been an effective instrument 
of industry self regulation. Fulton is 
no dictator. He is answerable directly 
to NASD’s 21-man board of governors, 
headed by a chairman chosen each year. 
Present chairman is Frank H. Hunter 
of Pittsburgh. 

The board, through the chairman 
usually, is kept in constant contact with 
the everyday operations of Fulton’s staff, 
which is small by stock exchange stand- 
ards. There are 60 employees on 
NASD’s payroll, compared to 1,200 
for the New York Stock Exchange, 
which has only one-third as many 
members and where trading is carried 
on in a half-acre of floor space rather 
than throughout the whole country. 
¢ District Setup—NASD is organized 
into 14 districts, and each district has 
a committee that has a large degree of 
autonomy. These district committees 
process complaints within their own 
district and elect governors. The chair- 
men of the district committees act as an 
advisory council to NASD’s Board of 
Governors. 


ll. Handling Complaints 


Anytime an NASD member feels he 
is getting a raw deal from the staff, he 
can appeal its decision to the Board of 
Governors. If he’s still unhappy, he can 
go to SEC, or even to the courts. 

* Major Infractions—Former NASD 
Board Chmn. Harold E. Wood, once 
listed these rules as the ones most com- 
monly violated by members: 

¢ “Churning” or constantly switch- 
ing a customer from one batch of secur- 
ities to another. In one case, a firm and 
its registered representatives made 
$127,800 in profits from the accounts 
of seven elderly customers. At the same 
time, the customers lost a total of 
$112,000 through the shifting of their 
funds from one investment company’s 
shares to another, “always at a full sales 
commission.” 

¢ Selling investment company 
shares at a price just below the “break 
point” the point at which the customer 
would get a lower commission charge. 
Sometimes, when a customer says he 
wants to invest say $50,000, it will be 
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Plant too big for central feeding No restaurants near work 


Plant too small for cafeteria 


Which feeding problem 
Is yours? 





No hot food for the night shift 
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High cost of keeping cafeteria open in off-hours 


SCHHHSSSSSSSSSSCSSESESETESCeSSECES SOSSSSSSO SOOO SSSSOSOSSSESOSESESESSESESHSEEEOSESS SEES ESSE SESESSEEOEEESSESOESSESESESESEOEE 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Lunch-hour lateness 


Carts waste too much time 


eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Solution: VENDING MACHINES that serve Heinz 
soups and main dishes hot—ready to eat 


Now your plant or office can have 24-hour hot food service He installs and maintains the machines, keeps 
from a vending machine. 27 different Heinz foods—stews, them filled, changes the menus frequently. 
beans, chicken dishes, spaghetti and macaroni, chop suey, 
chili and thick, filling soups. Good? 
Naturally—they’re Heinz “57"’ qual- = MAIL THE COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES 
ity. Think what a morale builder — 
delicious inexpensive hot food can be! ie 
Best of all, you get only the service, ping a carom 
not the headaches. Your vending ma- 
chine operator, an established local SOSSSSOSSSSSSSSHESSSESESEEESESSSEEEESESESOEEEEEEESS 
businessman, takes full responsibility. H. J. Heinz Company, Box 28B, D-7 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send me your free food samples and details 
about the installation of Heinz Hot Food Service. 
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HOT FOOD SERVICE i: —- 
You know its good because, ite. Heina, i 
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might be lost 


L acesttniiie CoMMERCIAL CREDIT’s method of advancing 
funds. Businesses are usually able to obtain more cash 
from COMMERCIAL CREDIT than from other sources and to 
obtain it on a continuing basis, with no need for renewals. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s method is fast. Normally, cash 
is available within three to five days after first contact. 
The amount may range from $25,000 to millions. The 
period of use may vary from a few months to years. 
There are no preliminary costs and the one reasonable 
charge is tax deductible. 

During the past year companies from coast to coast 
used more than 600 million dollars of our funds for work- 
ing capital purposes. For complete information on how 
your company can use our method to advantage, write 
or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office listed below: 


200 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE 3 
222 West Adams Street, Curcaco 6 

722 South Spring Street, Los ANGELEs 14 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17 

112 Pine Street, San FRANcISCO 6 


Consult 


Commercial Credit 


A service available through subsidiaries of 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
capital and surplus over $190,000,000 
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broken into a few lots, each one just 
small enough too so that it falls short 
of the amount needed for a lower 
charge. This is against NASD rules, 
and, although it doesn’t occur too fre- 
quently, it usually involves big sums 
of money. 

¢ Misrepresentation of the quality 
of securities. 

¢ Mishandling of books—some- 
times deliberately, sometimes through 
negligence. 

To comb some of the bigger prob- 
lems out of its hair, NASD has estab- 
lished set rules to prevent malpractices. 
The well-known “statement of policy” 
regulating the advertising for invest- 
ment trust shares is such a rule. Another 
is the 5% policy, which establishes 
maximum mark-ups for securities traded 
in the over-the-counter market. 

Since NASD was founded, there 
have been nearly 800 complaints filed, 
and around 250 of those were dismissed. 
Disciplinary action was taken in about 
630 cases. Last year there were 125 
complaints, well over half of them com- 
ing from District Three—taking in the 
Colorado Plateau—where uranium spec- 
ulation has been rife. 
¢ Punitive Action—Complaints that 
are not dismissed by NASD nor brought 
to SEC for hearing and dismissed by 
that agency, can lead to one of four 
types of action against the offending 
firm. NASD can censure, fine, tempo- 
rarily suspend, or permanently expel 
any member found guilty of violating 
rules. In most cases, censure or fines 
are meted out, but last year five firms 
were expelled from NASD. 


Ill. Pricing Problem 


The pricing of over-the-counter se- 
curities - long been a major problem 
for NASD. “Important as was the 
need for order and standards of busi- 
ness procedures within the business,” 
says Fulton, “even more urgent was 
the need for authority and responsibility 
in providing the public with reliable 
prices on securities traded over-the- 
counter.” 
¢ The Reason—Pricing is a problem in 
the over-the-counter market because 
sales are negotiated. Unlike exchanges, 
where prices are made via an auction, 
over-the-counter prices are rough ap- 
proximations of what one party is will- 
ing to sell at, another willing to buy 
for. Prices vary in different sections of 
the country of many securities. And 
the diversity of the over-the-counter 
market makes the job even touglicr. 
The crux of the pricing problem re- 
yolves around industrial common stocks 
and investment trust shares. Because 
the public is completely dependent on 
brokers and dealers for their prices, the 
chances for mischief are multifold. 
About 5,000 issues are quoted daily by 
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Whatever you drive, here’s how to drive it more safely/ 


re TIME you take to the road you have a great 
responsibility . . . to drive safely and sensibly. This 
responsibility holds good no matter whether you're travel- 
ing over the familiar streets of your home town or making 
a long vacation trip. Only when driving is done with the 
utmost care, caution and courtesy . . . af all times ., . can 
our streets and roads become safer for you, your fellow 
motorists and pedestrians. 


Just how urgent is it for everyone to know and obey 
traffic laws and observe the rules of the road? The answer 
is found in some shocking statistics: 


Every hour of every day, on the average, 
4 lives are lost and 150 people are hurt 
in motor vehicle accidents 


That adds up to a yearly traffic toll of over 38,000 
deaths, well over a million injuries and costs mounting 
into the billions of dollars. 

How can you help reverse this tragic trend and make 
motoring the pleasure it should be? Here are some safety 
suggestions that may help: 


Vv 1. Check your speed—It has been found that about 
3 out of 10 drivers involved in fatal accidents each year 
were guilty of violating speed laws. Always remember to 
slow down at night and when road, traffic and weather 
conditions are hazardous. 


V 2. Check yourseif—Research has shown that about 
1 out of 14 drivers involved in fatal accidents had a 
physical or mental condition—such as worry, fatigue and 
sleepiness—that was a contributing factor in the accident. 
So, never drive when you're upset or tired. 


V 3. Check your car—Keeping your car in safe oper- 
ating condition is your responsibility—not your me- 
chanic’s. You can judge for yourself whether brakes, tires, 
steering wheel, lights and windshield wipers are in proper 
working order. If you notice any defects, have them cor- 
rected immediately. Don’t wait until it’s time for your 
next semiannual car check to have even the most minor 
trouble corrected. 


V 4. Check your driving habits—Now and then, the 
most skilful drivers tend to become a bit careless. They 
may become less considerate of other drivers and of 
pedestrians—or take chances on violating this or that 
traffic law. Remember, all rules of the road are made to 
help you, not to hinder you. 


The fact that you’ve never had a mishap is no proof 
that you are the master of your car. Perhaps you've 
been lucky . . . and luck has a way of running out sooner 
or later. So, drive as if your life depended on it. It does! 


To help increase the safety and pleasure of your motor- 
ing, send for How's Your Driving? Just clip and mail the 
coupon below for your free copy. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please mail me a free copy of your 
booklet How’s Your Driving?, 656-S. 
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TAKES ANY QUESTION 
OUT OF SPECIALTY 
METAL ROLLING 


Top quality specialty-metal for pressure gauges, instrument 
springs, diaphragms, and other devices is rolled on this 
highly flexible Sendzimir mill at Beryllium Corporation. 


Roughing, breakdown and finish passes are made with preci- 
sion control, all on one mill, at speeds from 0-400 fpm. Small 
coils are used to eliminate intermediate annealing. 


A Reliance V*S Drive takes any question out of this type of 
manufacturing ... by providing close control of tension, vari- 
able speed for all gauges, smooth acceleration and decelera- 
tion, dynamic braking, and other features. All guess work is 
eliminated, with improved quality! 


Reliance V*S Drives are solving difficult industrial problems 
everywhere. What’s your drive problem? 


Write for Bulletin D-2311. D-1514-4 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC AND = 


DEPT. 345A-1, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO + CANADIAN DIVISION: WELLAND, ONTARIO 
Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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the National Quotation Bureau, which 
gets the prices from brokers and dealers. 
¢ 5% Policy—It wasn’t until a key 
court decision in 1943 that NASD laid 
down its 5% policy. That decision 
said in part that if “after several years 
of experience under this highly pub- 
licized legislation [federal securities 
laws} we should find that the public 
cannot rely upon a commission-licensed 
broker not to charge unsuspecting in- 
vestors 25% more than a market price 
easily ascertainable by insiders we 
should leave such legislation little more 
than a snare and a delusion.” 

The inside price is the price that 
dealers pay each other in the trading of 
securities, and is always lower than the 
“retail” or outside price to the public. 
Only an NASD member can buy secur- 
ities at inside prices, so it is economi- 
cally unfeasible to be in the over-the- 
counter market and not be a member 
of NASD. The court decision simply 
said that a 25% mark-up over the inside 
price was too high, but set no standards 
otherwise. So NASD surveyed its mem- 
bers to see just what sort of a mark-ups 
they were making. They found that 
71% of all transactions were at a spread 
of less than 5%, we decided that 5% 
would be the best possible yardstick 
for mark-ups. The association noted, 
however, that this was not to be an 
inflexible rule: “In the case of certain 
low-priced securities, such as those sell- 
ing below $10, a somewhat higher per- 
centage may sometimes be justified. 
On the other hand, 5% or even lower 
rate is by no means always justified.” 

In a sampling of 25,000 transactions 
in 1949 and 1951-1952, the Securities 
Research Unit of the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Fi- 
nance & Commerce found that, in 
practice, the 5% rule worked pretty 
well. The average gross margin for 
deals with the public was 3%, between 
dealers it was 2%. Margins were higher 
for small issues on small trades fs on 
lower priced issues, the survey found. 


IV. Caught by a Boom 


It was the lowest-priced issues that 
threw the over-the-counter market—and 
NASD-into the spotlight just a few 
years ago. With the discovery of vast 
uranium deposits on the Colorado Pla- 
teau and in surrounding areas of Utah 
and New Mexico, the boom was on. 
Membership in NASD’s District Three, 
including Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, skyrocketed 
as people who barely knew a stock from 
a bond fought to get into the free- 
wheeling uranium securities business. 
An SEC spokesman points up NASD’s 
problem: “NASD isn’t an exclusive club 
like the New York Stock Exchange. 
Anybody that doesn’t have a shady rec- 
ord in the business can become a 
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Sculpture by Jose de Rivera—on loan to Museum of Modern Art by American Enka Corporation 


Creative energy sculptured in chrome-nickel-steel — this is the 
symbol of American Enka Corporation, one of America’s great 
producers of synthetic fibers. It is a visible expression of the 
progressive spirit, the far-sighted research and the devotion to 
quality for which Enka is known, as Enka products serve the 
industrial community in a widening range of end uses. 

Every day conveyor belts woven of Enka rayon 
are carrying tons of coal and ore from the mines. Rayon’s 
greater strength at lower cost makes it productive and 
economical in conveyor belts and many other industrial applications. 
Think what this greater strength at lower cost can mean to your 
business and call American Enka today. 


American Enka Corporation ¢ 206 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








INVENTORY CONTROL 
, . 


Abbott Laboratories international Co., one 
of the largest exporters of pharmaceuticals, uses Copyflex 
to speed inventory control paperwork. Monthly entries 
are posted by foreign subsidiaries on originals of cumu- 
lative reports. These are sent to the home office, where 
copies are made by Copyfiex. This saves preparation 
and mailing of hundreds of copies, eliminates retyping 
of previous entries. 


— ew 








Harley-Davidson Co., America’s largest manufac- 


turer of motorcycles, uses Copyfiex to produce over 250,000 
documents involved in production control annually. Opera- 
tion cards are written only once. Copies made by Copyfiex, 
without further writing, serve as production orders and 
other production control reports. Use of Copyfiex has cut 
clerical work approximately 80%, given tighter control 
over production operations. 


PRODUCTION-CONTROL | ee 


The Celotex Corporation, world-famous manu- 
facturer of building products, uses Copyflex to 
prepare cost and financial statements on a fast one- 
writing basis. Detail plant cost statements are made 
up on original forms at the various Celotex plants. 
From these originals, necessary copies are produced 
mechanically by Copyflex, eliminating the cost and 





time previously required for typing of copies. 


Six Leading Companies Show How 


i SPEED MAJOR BUSINESS OPERATIONS, 
| ial SLASH CLERICAL WORK AND 
i 





with Revolutionary Copyflex One- 


ae PRES 


A. ©. Smith Corporation, one of America’s largest 
manufacturers of steel fabricated products, uses Copyflex 
in its Milwaukee plant to produce receiving reports 
directly from purchase orders. This eliminates slow, 
costly retyping of basic data, avoids discrepancies 
between purchase orders and receiving reports. 


Everywhere, progressive firms like those described here are 
speeding and simplifying all types of business paperwork with 
the revolutionary one-writing method made possible by modern 
Copyfiex copying machines. You surely can, too! 

“y! am. 

With Copyfiex, you write basic information only once—depart- 
mental copies or other forms utilizing repetitive information are 
mechanically reproduced from the original. You prepare the 
entire series of varied copies needed to complete any systematized 
business operation without the time and cost of retyping or 
rewriting constant information from one form to another. This 
frees personnel for other important work, gives you tighter 
control of operations, saves thousands of dollars. 


Copyfiex is the modern, superior copying method. Machines are 
clean, odorless, economical—letter-size copies cost less than a 
penny each for materials. Copyfiex will fit into your present 
systems, utilize your forms design, whether you use single or 
multiple part forms. Mail coupon today. It can mean important 
savings for you. 


ACCOUNTING 
eee: 
The Best Foods, Inc., famed for its “family of 
quality products”, uses Copyfiex to speed and simplify 
accounting paperwork. New entries are posted on 
originals of cumulative reports, and copies are mechan- 
ically produced by Copyflex without the expense, loss 
of time, or inaccuracies of manual copying. 





CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED, 4700 
IN CANADA: CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY (CANADA) 





" ORDER-INVOICE 


The DoAll Company, world’s largest 
manufacturer of band machines, uses the 
Copyfiex one-writing method to speed and 
simplify order-invoice paperwork, cut ship- 
ping time to the customers by 50%. Installed 
in 35 branch outlets, Copyfiex eliminates 
manual copying, saves $100,000 annually in 
clerical work. 


You Can 


COSTS... 


NEW COPYFLEX MODEL 250 


it's the newest and finest of its size for general office 
usage. Produces up to 1,000 letter-size copies per hour. 
Handles any size standard office form, including largest 
accounting worksheets. Occupies less than a square 
yard of floor space. Provides fast return of originals, 
automatically stacks them in controlled sequence. 
Delivers copies into front delivery tray, conveniently 
located at eye-level and equipped wich a movable mag- 
netic shelf stop for positive stacking of various size 
copies. Automatic separation of copies from originals 
provides convenient one-step operation. 


COPYFLEX MODEL 100 


Handiest desk top copying machine ever! Copies originals 
11 inches wide by any length. Makes up to 300 copies of 
different letter-size originals per hour . . . for less than 
& penny per copy for materials. 


(BRUNING CUS aD COMEAMT, WE Dp 8 


Please send me information on the Copyflex 


Copies anything typed, written, Process and [j Model 100, [ Model 250. 
printed or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper—in seconds. a 


Name 











Specialists in Copying Since 1897 Company 


MONTROSE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS Address 
LTD., 105 CHURCH ST., TORONTO 1, ONTARIO City 














“Wrong?” The Sales Manager seemed incredulous. 


The Credit Manager was amused 


“The next item I'd like discussed,” said the 
President, “is a proposition Sales has received. 
Will you explain, Joe?” 


The Sales Manager was almost too eager. 
“It's Apex Corporation,” he said. “I've been 
trying to crack them for years. Now, we've got 
a chance, not just for an order, but for a 
continuing contract.”” Rapidly he outlined the 
details 


“Mmm, our profit ought to be pretty good, 
and the sales expense would be negligible. 
But—” and the Treasurer paused to emphasize 
his next point “should we risk having so 
many eggs in one basket? That is, if something 
should go wrong.” 


“Wrong?” The Sales Manager seemed 
incredulous. “What could possibly go wrong? 
They're one of the biggest firms in their field, 
and—” 


“Just a minute, Joe,” the President inter- 
rupted him. “That's all very well, but things 
do go wrong, even with top-rated firms.” 


“But, sir,” the Sales Manager seemed almost 
anguished now, “this is the opportunity of a 
lifetime.” 


The Credit Manager cleared his throat. 
“I'd like to suggest—” he was amused at the 
suspicious glance the Sales Manager shot his 
way “—that we consult American Credit 
Indemnity about Credit Insurance on this. 
After all, they insure all of our other accounts. 
They'd be glad to advise us.” 


“Good idea.” The President rose. “In the 
meantime, Joe—" he turned to the Sales 
Manager “—have the Legal Department look 
at that provisiona! contract, while Ralph is 
checking about Credit Insurance. Might as well 
get all the loose ends tucked in. We'll meet 
as soon as Ralph has something to tell us.” 


“Gentlemen,” said the President, “Ralph 
has already given me his report of a consulta- 
tion with American Credit Indemnity. It's 
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good news, I think. They’re willing to issue a 
separate policy to cover the Apex account up 
«to 150 thousand dollars.” 


“A year?” The Sales Manager seemed about 
to burst with suppressed wrath. “Why, 
that’s—” 


“No, no, Joe!” the President soothed him. 
“That's for the total outstanding at any given 
time. It's more then enough to cover the 
contract deliveries.” 


“Then we can go ahead with it?” the Sales 
Manager's spirits rose with a rush. 


“We already have,” said the President 
dryly. “I okayed the contract this morning.” 


The Credit Manager was even more amused 
this time to receive a look of sheer gratitude 
from the Sales Manager. In return, he winked 
and nodded sagely. At this rate, he thought, 
Joe and I might even end up as boon com- 
panions—and he sternly resisted a temptation 
to laugh out loud. 


Harmonizing Credit-Sales relations, as told 
above, is only one among the 12 major 
benefits of Credit Insurance. For your copy of 
a booklet, “A Preface to Profits,” write Amer- 
ican Credit Insurance, Dept. 42 , First Nation- 
al Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





American 
Credit 
Indemnity 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 














broker or dealer and join NASD. They 
have to take practically all comers.” 

* Flood of Complaints—NASD took all 
comers and soon found the complaints 
piling up faster than applications for 
membership. And NASD found that 
its staff wasn’t equipped to handle the 
flood of complaints despite some beefing 
up of the examining corps. ““The boom 
built up so fast that no one was really 
prepared for it,” says Fulton. 

The publicity surrounding the ura- 
nium boom threw NASD squarely into 
the hot seat early last year when Sen. 
Fulbright started investigating the secu- 
rities business. Harold E. Wood, of 
St. Paul, Minn., who was then chairman 
of NASD’s board of governors, ex- 
pressed the feeling of helplessness of 
both NASD and SEC in the uranium 
boom: Many speculators who were 
fleeced were too chagrined to tell any- 
one about it; others refused to follow-up 
on complaints so regulatory avthorities 
eventually dropped the case. 

Wood also points out that most of 
the huge profits that accrued to dealers 
were on original offerings, therefore were 
not subject to the 5% rule. 
¢ Closer Scrutiny—Last year NASD 
examined every one of its members in 
District Three. But Fulton himself 
admits that it may have been a case of 
locking the barn after the horse was 
stolei. He adds: “We learned a lot 
from the uranium mess, though. We 
would move much faster if another 
uranium-boom situation developed.” 


V. NASD’s Development 


Fulton got his start in the securities 
business in 1924 when he went with 
Walker's Manual of Pacific Coast Se- 
curities, which was manual for over-the- 
counter securities prices. By 1925 he 
was secretary of the manuai, vice-presi- 
dent by 1927, and in 1930 he bought 
the company out and became president. 
At about this same time, Fulton be- 
came secretary of a West Coast dealers’ 
organization trying to set up general 
rules of business conduct. 
¢ Nucleus—That Pacific Coast organiza- 
tion became, in 1934, the nucleus of the 
California branch of the securities in- 
dustry regulatory body under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. The 
California group was a powerful one, 
and when national officers were elected, 
Fulton became director of compliance 
for the whole Investment Bankers Code 
under the NIRA. 

When the NIRA was killed in 1935, 
both the SEC and members of Invest- 
ment Bankers Conference recognized 
that the organization was a desir- 
able instrument of industry regulation. 
Rules of conduct had been established, 
and enforced effectively, and a body of 
regulatory precepts had already become 
accepted by most of the brokers and 
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Both bearings get cool air in | sees now mt works! 
new DELCO Electric Motors! 
Cool air enters at both 


Better cooling increases bearing life and reduces 
. ° ds, ls bearings, tun- 
maintenance on heavy-duty TEFC units acls Soemnentine suater. 


Two fans, each strategically located near one of the bearings, give these large 

totally-enclosed, fan-cooled Delco Electric motors a more effective cooling system. 

The bearings get the coolest air first. Then, the entire motor is evenly cooled as 

the air moves rapidly through special tunnels built in the wall of the main frame. 

This remarkable new system assures quiet air flow, increased bearing life and less 

need for maintenance. It’s another example of how Delco Products engineering Tapered fans turn cool air 
leads the way in solving your motor problems to provide more value, more inward, scrub heat off vital 
consistently good performance on every application. Contact your nearby bearing sites. 

Delco Products distributor or sales office now for all your motor requirements. 


DELCO Zaz MOTORS 


GENERAL Quiet air movement is 
MOTORS DELCO PRODUCTS, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, DAYTON, OHIO controlled by large tunnels 


Provect. best by P Z f in motor frame. 





RECEIVABLES FINANCING 


FACTORING 


REDISCOUNTING 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING 


MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT FUNDING 


INVENTORY LOANS 


oes" ¢ ; 


CASH... 


THE KEY 

TO SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
OPERATIONS 


HELLER COMMERCIAL FINANCING PLANS 
CAN BE THE KEY TO YOUR CASH PROBLEMS 


Businesses throughout America are using 
Heller funds % amounts from $50,000 to 
millions to carry inventories, extend credit 
to customers, buy new equipment, modernize 
plants, assure continuing raw material sup- 
plies, and for other cash operations. 


The wide range of Heller commercial financ- 
ing facilities makes cash available in days on 
a continuing basis that expands or contracts 
with operating needs. Through Heller's serv- 
ices, clients often do a volume of business 
completely disproportionate to their own cap- 
ital and as a result increase profits and capital 
swifter than before. 


Today Walter E. Heller & Company advances 
in excess of Six Hundred Million Dollars 
annually to industry, makes only one tax- 
deductible charge for its services, does not 
share in management or profits. 


Heller funds and financial plans are used 
best by companies which need from $50,000 
to several millions, or whose sales volumes 
are in excess of $500,000 per year. 


Learn the facts today. Send for a free copy of 
“Operating Dollars” which illustrates the 
scope of Heller operations with actual case 
histories. 


dealers in the over-the-counter market. 
¢ Twilight Operation—Until legislation 
could be drafted to establish the group 
firmly as overseer of the over-the- 
counter market, the Investment Bankers 
Conference became a corporation, and 
for a while operated in a a twi- 
light zone. SEC approved of their 
being, and sanctioned actions taken 
within limited bounds. But the exist- 
ence of the conference was shaky be- 
cause it had no legislative foundation. 

Fulton and others in the group 

moved to get Congress interested in the 
problem and quickly came up with a 
champion—Sen. Francis T. Maloney of 
Connecticut. 
¢ Legislative Victory—In 1938, Ma- 
loney pushed through: Congress the act 
that bears his name, which became an 
amendment to the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934. Two years of work had 
gone into the bill, that permitted the 
dealer group to enforce price policies 
and rules of conduct on members. 
Looking back, Fulton still regards the 
Maloney Act with nostaglic wonder: 
“If anyone had said that within five 
years of the passage of the most puni- 
tive legislation in the history of the 
securities markets there would have 
been an amendment like the Maloney 
Act, they would have been laughed off 
their feet.” 
* Unique Association—The - Maloney 
Act basically provided that voluntary 
national associations could be formed 
to supervise the conduct of its mem- 
bers, within the rules of the SEC. So 
far only one association has registered 
under the act: NASD. 

In 1939, the first meeting of the 
Board of Governors was held, and the 
name was changed to National Assn. of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. Wallace Fulton 
was elected executive director. 
¢ Relations With SEC—Of necessity, 
NASD must work closely with SEC, 
perhaps more closely than any industry 
association in the nation works with 
any government agency. The relation- 
ship has been informal, and generally 
a pleasant one. Fulton himself describes 
it this way: “On occasion, SEC has been 
a little thoughtless, and we have had 
our battles. But generally, our relations 
have been fine through the years.” 

Chmn. J. Sinclair Armstrong of SEC 
says. “NASD has made a substantial 
contribution to the interests of invest- 
ors in the over-the-counter markets. 
The most important service of the as- 
sociation has been the establishment of 
standards of ethics and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade for these markets.” 


¢ Pyschological Problem—One major 
problem NASD faces daily is the psy- 
chological attitudes toward the over- 
the-counter market, especially since the 
publicity attending the uranium boom. 
“People generally seem to think it is a 
market solely of penny stocks,” says a 


Walter E. Heller & Co. 


Dept. 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
342 Madison Ave., New York 16, New York 


711 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga., Phone Alpine 7337 
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CELLOPHANE TAPE 
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Young Lady with a Prerogative 


LLL have to admit that Miss 
\ Do-It-Yourself may be going a 
bit too far with the time-honored 
prerogative of her sex—the one about 
changing her mind. Still 
he ts a bit confused over her choice 
of color, let’s give her an A-plus for 
selecting the best kind of paint for her 
kitchen wall project—an alkyd resin 
enamel. 

She knows that the new alkyd resin 
enamels look and wash like the baked 
enamel on her refrigerator. They dry 
hard, smooth and lustrous in a few 
hours, withstand cooking spatter and 
. and even ink and crayon 
marks wash right off. 

But we'll wager she doesn’t know 


steam .. 


that alkyd resin paints get most of 


COAL CHEMICALS ¢ 


even if 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS @ 


their wonderful toughness and dura- 
bility from phthalic anhydride, an 
important and versatile chemical 
from coal, produced by Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Company. 

A list of the paint manufacturers 
who depend on Pittsburgh for reli- 
able supplies of high purity phthalic 
anhydride reads like a Who’s Who 
of the nation’s paint industry. That 
goes for the plastics industry, too, for 
P.A. is a primary ingredient in vinyl 
and polyester plastic products. To 
meet the constantly growing demand 
for phthalic anhydride, Pittsburgh is 
doubling its production of this im- 
portant material in 1956. 

If your company uses phthalic 
anhydride—or any other coal-de- 


PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE * 


rived industrial chemical, let us 
acquaint you with the unique advan- 
tages of buying from Pittsburgh, a 
basic and integrated producer. A note on 
your letterhead will bring you, with- 
out obligation, a complete resume 
of Pittsburgh’s Industrial Chemicals, 
and their many uses. 


CEMENT © PIG IRON 





dealer. “They don’t realize that aside 
from dealing in highest-caliber, high- 
est-priced securities such as govern- 
ments, we are the principal agents in 
the generation of new capital by in- 
dustry.” 

All new issues are sold over-the- 
counter, including some that could well 
have gone right on most exchanges in 
the country. Take the case of Ford 
Motor Co. stock. Although technically 
a secondary offering, for practical pur- 
poses it was a new issue. The New York 
Stock Exchange was perfectly content 
to list Ford almost immediately after 
it was offered to the public by the 
Ford Foundation. But the underwrit- 
ers—-NASD members—wanted to season 
the issue by letting it trade over-the- 
counter for a few weeks. This is a cus- 
tomary procedure for new issues, even 
those of as high a quality as Ford. 


Vil. Looking Ahead 


Fulton today is looking forward to 
a stronger, more effective association 
tomorrow. Besides setting up exams 
and standards for representatives, he 
and his staff are constantly revising 
rules and by-laws of the association, re- 
viewing examination procedures, study- 
ing sales literature problems, and trying 
to cut out duplication in regulation be- 
tween NASD and SEC. Fulton still be- 
lieves that there should be financial 
standards—capital of $2,500 to $5,000 
—for any firm wanting to get into the 
securities business, but SEC already has 
rules that NASD cannot establish such 
standards under the terms of the 
Maloney Act. 
¢ Proposed Legislation—NASD and 
SEC have been at loggerheads lately 
over proposed legislation, too. NASD 
has come out strongly against the Ful- 
bright bill and the Bennett bill, both of 
which are designed to make companies 
with shares traded over-the-counter 
register with SEC in the same way as 
companies listed on national exchanges. 
If they have to do this, many of the 
top companies trading over-the-counter 
might decide to become listed on the 
Big Board instead, and NASD members 
would lose considerable business. SEC 
last week voiced its support of the Ful- 
bright bill, and supported “in principle” 
the Bennett bill. 

It’s also possible that NASD and 
SEC will have a tussle on the question 
of variable annuities—annuities based 
on common stocks sold by life insur- 
ance agents. NASD wants SEC to take 
a strong stand against them, force the 
life insurance companies to go through 
the same registration procedure as any 
dealer would. SEC hasn’t committed 
itself vet, but the betting is that it will 
oe the matter to Congress for possible 
egislation rather than try to tackle the 
question on its own. END 
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BROWNHOIST 


A long series of basic improvements . . . patient 
development of construction techniques . . . priceless 
experience in solving the heavy materials handling 
problems of steel mills, railroads and scrapyards . . . these 
are the rich ingredients which have given potency 

to the name “BROWNHOIST”. . . that have established 
Brownhoist Cranes in long-term leadership. 


Each and every BROWNHOIST DIESEL ELECTRIC CRANE 
operaies with magnet, hook, or bucket, and 
is equally efficient as a switch engine or a crane. 


These rugged cranes are available in capacities from 
American 25 to 100 tons. For complete information consult 
industry your nearest Brownhoist representative, or write us today. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Elyria Foundry 
tyra, Obi soairy of / Fip-las/ 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Montreal, 
AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston. 
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PORTAL to 


Canada’s amazing _ industrial 
a 
and increasing 


growth pros 


perity occupy the attention of 


world industrialists 


Gateway to Eastern Canada 
South 
American, Caribbean and Mid- 


keystone to European 


die East shipping routes with 


fuel, power, water, raw mater- 


ials, paved highways and ice 
free ports close to plant sites 
Nova Scotia offers’ specific ad- 
vantages to industrialists 

May we help you plan your 
new or expanding manufactur- 


ing and marketing operations? 


DEPARTMENT 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


HALIFAX NOVA SCOTIA 


Minist 


Minister 
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1956 


General Motors Corp $282.6 
Standard Oil (N.J.).............++ 205.0 
The Beli System 

United States Steel 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours 


Ford Motor 
IIE TE in ohesscebaitiianeceessocercens 


Socony Mobil Oil 
Standard Oji (Cal.}................ 


General Electric 

Bethlehem Steel 

Kennecott Copper 

Standard Oil (Ind.).................. 
Union Carbide & Carbon 


Shell Oil 
Anaconda Copper 
Phillips Petroleum 
Phelps Dodge 
Republic Steel 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Sinclair Oil 

International Paper 

Armco Steel 

Consolidated Edison (N.Y.).... 


Eastman Kodak 

Procter & Gamble 

Union Pacific R.R....................- 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

Intl. Business Machines 


*Qvarters ending Feb. 28, 1956 and 1955. 





Biggest Earners in Early-1956 


——— FIRST QUARTER NET PROFITS ——— 


This table has been compiled from published first-quarter earnings siatements. Due to 
the lack of such data, some companies (particularly International Nickel, Pacific Gas & Electric, 
and Seors, Roebuck) may have been excluded from the toble that rightfully belong in it. 


—CHANGE— 
1956 vs. 1955 
7% 


(Millions) 
1955 


$309.4 
177.0 
156.1 
72.6 
93.7 


102.5 
56.0 
45.3 
52.0 
53.1 


52.5 
35.3 
28.9 
34.9 
28.4 


28.6 
14.2 
22.1 
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New Line-Up of the Giants 


There’s been a lot of reshuffling lately 
among the ranking of the nation’s 30 
biggest nonfinancial corporate earners, 
as the tabulation above shows. 

It’s true that General Motors was still 
the Mr. Big of business when the 1956 
first-quarter reports were all tallied up. 
And Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) was still 
the runner-up, as has been the custom 
for some years; “show money” likewise 
again went to the Bell System. 

Just the same, the first-quarter “re- 
adjustments” weren’t confined to the 
lower echelons of the select club. Thus 
GM, though still in top position, has a 
sharply shrunken lead. A year back, its 
earnings were 75% above its nearest 
rival. This year, with auto sales drop- 
ping and oil consumption still rising, 
its edge over Esso is a mere 42% 

lhe various “metal” companies made 
a particularly good showing this year. 
U.S. Steel, whose earnings rose 43.4%, 
climbed from sixth place to fourth, 
swapping rankings with Ford, which 


suffered a 28.1% profits drop. Ana- 
conda, which more than doubled its 
net this year went clear up from 29th 
in the list to 17th; Phelps Dodge went 
from 27th to 19th on the strength of 
a 67.5% earnings gain; and Armco 
Steel from 32nd (outside the club) to 
24th, thanks to earnings half again as 
large as the year before. Kennecott Cop- 
per showed a 52% earnings rise. 

The oils did rather well, too; most 
of them were able to climb a few rungs 
or at least hold their old rankings. 
Sharpest climber among the group was 
Gulf Oil; reporting an earnings gain 
of 53% permitted it to climb from 11th 
to 8th. 

It’s wild guessing to predict how the 
list will look at the end of the year. 
But Wall Street’s students of earnings 
have already agreed on one conclusion. 
They'll bet 100-to-1 that Chrysler Corp. 
—often a member, and as late as yearend 
1955 (BW —Mar.31'56,p58)—won’t be 
on the list. eno 
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What sold me 

on microfilming ? 
The price, mister— 
plain and simple. 


And what a price! 
The new Micro-Twin 
recorder-reader costs less 
than you might expect to 
pay for a recorder alone! 


Now you, too, can give the old heave-ho to over- 
flowing filing cabinets and ceiling-high stacks of 
yellowing records. For Burroughs has come up with 
microfilming equipment you can afford! 

Fact is, this new Micro-Twin costs substantially 
less than any other up-to-date microfilming system 
... yet offers all the protection and speed features 
you need. 

The secret? Bell & Howell’s 2-in-1 engineering. 
For unlike other microfilming systems, the Micro- 
Twin combines both Recorder and Reader in a 
single, compact unit. And that’s where the big saving 
comes in. 

Naturally, separate recorder and reader systems 
demand two cabinets, two stands, two costly 
precision lenses, etc. But not so with Micro-Twin. 
Thanks to more practical single-unit design, just 
one of each is all the Twin needs to master both the 
recording and reading jobs. 

Yes, mister, plain and simple here’s microfilming 
you can afford! Of course, your set-up may require 
units in various departments or branches. In which 
case, you might find the low-cost Model 205 Recorder 
and separate Model 206 Portable Reader the eco- 
nomical answer to your microfilming needs. 

We are specialists in suiting microfilming equip- 
ment to individual needs. Let us demonstrate, free. 
Simply call our nearby branch office. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Belle Howell Bu rroughs 
ks 


“Burroughs” and “Micro-Twin” are trademar 
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3 NEPTUNE METERS BoosT 


SYRUP PRODUCTION 200% 


T TAKES less than 30 seconds of this man’s time to measure 
out three ingredients ...corn syrup, liquid sugar and water 
... for a big batch of Nalley’s table syrup. He now produces 
three times as much as five men previously did with bulk sugar 
and barrelled corn syrup. 

Tools required: Three Neptune Auto-Stop meters. Push 
buttons to set quantity...open the valves... and the meters 
shut off automatically right on the dot. 

This is one example of savings Neptune makes for industry 
... by providing closer control over more than 150 industrial 
liquids. And Neptune now means more than meters . . . as you'll 
see from the list below. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS and / PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. / liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America / aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co. 
Cox & Stevens /electronic scales 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc. /toll collection equipment 





FINANCE BRIEFS 


Underwood Corp. has had to cut its 
quarterly dividend. Next month Un- 
derwood will pay only 25¢ a share com- 
pared with the 50¢ rate prevailing in 
the three previous quarters. The com- 
pany’s research and expansion programs, 
Chmn. L. C. Stowell explains, “make 
it desirable to conserve our cash re- 
sources.” 





. 
Rumor has it that Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
will soon aid ailing Studebaker-Pack- 
ard Corp. (BW—May12’56,p36) by buy- 
ing a big block of its unissued common 
at $5 a share. (On the Big Board it’s 
now selling around $9.) But before any 
such deal is consummated §S-P stock- 
holders will have to approve changing 
their company’s charter. As it stands 
now, S-P can sell no treasury common 
stock at a price under its $10 par value. 
° 


Indianapolis banks will raise their in- 
terest rate on savings deposits from 1% 
to 2% on June |. That’s the first change 
made in this rate since 1942 and the 
first hike for 25 vears. 


. 
American Machine & Foundry stock- 
holders will be asked next month to 
approve the sale of $11-million new 
convertible subordinated debentures to 
augment working capital. 

. 
Lake City (Fla.) citizens want no local 
public power system. Last week, they 
defeated by almost 3-to-l] a proposal 
that the city acquire and operate the 
Florida Power & Light Co. facilities 
now serving them. The deal would 
have entailed a cost of $3-million to 
$5-million and included the construc- 
tion of a city-owned-and-operated diesel- 
power generating plant. 

. 
Philadelphia & Reading Corp. stock- 
holders have approved creation of 150,- 
000 shares of new $100-par preferred 
stock, increasing authorized common 
from 1.4-million to 3-million shares, 
and raising their company’s debt limit 
from $15-million to $35-million. The 
company, moving out of anthracite 
mining is expected to use the new se- 
curities for further acquisitions. 

° 
Recent private placements: $40-million, 
20-year, 3%% ‘Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line mortgage bonds (the buvers 
will also purchase another $20-million 
of the same issue next November): $33- 
million, 16-year, 33% El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. pipe line mortgage bonds; $10- 
million, 20-year, 33% Brown Shoe Co. 
notes; $10-million, 25-year, 34% Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co. mortgage bonds; 
$8.2-million, 17-year, 44% Western 
Department Stores notes; $7.8-million, 
33% and 4% Celotex Corp. serial 
notes. 
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This MONY Group Life Insurance Plan covers your employees 
both before and after they retire. 


One of the biggest problems of many group insurance 
plans is that they provide sufficient protection only 
up to the day an employee retires. After that, the 
coverage ceases or is drastically reduced although it 
is still needed. Adequate protection could be con- 
tinued, but only at mounting premiums. 


Now, MONY’s Group Life Insurance With Paid-Up 
Values offers a solution to this problem. It affords the 
employer stabilized costs by combining decreasing 
amounts of term insurance with increasing amounts 


MowuO- New Yorn 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM®°ANY OF NEW YORK 
life Insurance — Accident and Sickness — Hospitalization — 
Retirement Plans . . . FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS 


MONY offices are located throughout the United States and in Canada. 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 


of paid-up life insurance. Further, the cost is divided 
between you and the employee. Result? When an em- 
ployee retires, he keeps a substantial part of his orig- 
inal coverage at no further cost. Your cost also stops. 


Available to groups of 25 or more, that meet a 
minimum premium requirement, this modern MONY 
plan has the flexibility required to meet the demands 
of almost any business. Look into it today, and sce 
how it offers greater benefits to your employees, along 
with low costs to you. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Mutual Of New York, Dept. BW-56 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


I'd like to find out more about mony Group Life Insurance With 
Paid-Up Values-and the advantages it offers me and my employees. 


Name Title 





Company Name__ 





Type of Busi No. of Emp. 





My fiscal year ends 





City 








Learn about your business from a modern bank 


Honeywell can help assure 





First Security Bank building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Designed by Bank Building Corporation of America, 
Associate architect: Slack W. Winburn. Mechanical and electrical engineer: Ferris & Hamig. 
General contractor: Utah Construction Company. Mechanical contractor: Larsen & Company, 





ideal indoor weather for your building 


— | : ° 
| 

“Hy, 
oa : 
Exposure is no problem with a Honeywell Customized Tem- 
perature control installation. Accuracy and quick response of 
Honeywell thermostats keep comfort constant despite changing 
conditions of wind and sun—ever in offices like this, where 
glass is used freely. 


Use of space helps determine control needs. Number of 
people in the bank varies at different times; so does the type of 
work done. Strategically placed Honeywell thermostats call for 
exact amounts of heating, cooling or ventilating needed under 
all conditions. 








© Tweamostat 


Thermostats are placed to give individual control to exterior 
offices that will be partitioned according to tenants needs. Interior 
office spaces will be controlled by separate zone thermostats, 


Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control compensates for exposure, weather 


changes and office layout 


N THE best modern corstruction, indoor weather is 
I planned with as much care as the building itself. 

When this happens—and it happens often—you're 
likely to find the building has a Honeywell Custom- 
ized Temperature Control installation. 

That’s the case in the new quarters of Salt Lake 
City’s First Security Bank. Here, Honeywell provides 
flexible temperature control to meet the needs of 
owners and upper-floor office tenants. At the same 
time the ground-floor banking area is supplied with 
indoor weather that’s ideal for clients, customers 
and employees. Efficient working conditions are 
maintained throughout the air-conditioned building. 

That's what “customized” means—a control instal- 
lation fitted to the needs of the building and its occu- 
pants, in heating, cooling, ventilating and humidity 
control. 

True customized control can best be provided by 
Honeywell. Because only Honeywell manufactures 
all three types of controls—pneumatic, electric and 
electronic—which permits Honeywell to make truly 
objective recommendations. 

Whether yours is an office building, factory, bank 
or store—any building of any size, new or existing— 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control can help 
solve your problems of heating, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning and industrial control. 

For full details on Honeywell Customized Tempera- 
ture Control, and the economical Periodic Mainte- 
nance Plan, call your architect, engineer or local 
Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, Dept: BW-5-91; 
Minneapolis 8, Minn: 


Honeywell 


Customized Temperature Control 





“We like the way 
KLUE CROSS works 





with the hospitals 


to help our people 


when they need care!” 


says RICHARD H. LeTOURNEAU, Vice President, 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., designers and producers 
of big electrically-operated equipment 


*‘Our employees feel that Blue Cross belongs to them. Hospital approval, the 
way cases are handled, public endorsement, and broad benefits give them a feeling 
of complete confidence in this service. Our management appreciates the simplicity 

of administration. Close cooperation between the hospital and Blue Cross 
relieves us of burdensome details . . . a great help to a busy office staff.”’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 
(American Hospital Association. 


PJ \uere is good reason why so many 

 Nprweniied pedesens have turned 
to their local Blue Cross Plans to pro- 
vide the help employees want in meeting 
hospital expenses. They find that Blue 
Cross protection fits both employee and 
management needs. 


Cuts administrative detail. Only 





Blue Cross Plans are officially approved 
by the American Hospital Association. 
Through a unique working relationship 
with local hospitals, the Plans can and 
do handle each hospitalization direct. 
Employers are saved trouble and ex- 
pense in claims filing, collections and 
other administrative burdens. 

Sound protection for workers. The 





Blue Cross objective is to help employees 
and their families get hospital care they 
need, rather than fixed dollar indemni- 


ties. That means Blue Cross benefits pro- 
vide basic hospital service as well as 
many “extras”, When entering the hos- 
pital, the employee simply shows his 
Blue Cross membership card. 

Low per-employee cost. Blue Cross 





Plans are not-for-profit. Across the coun- 
try, they are organized locally by hos- 
pitals and leading citizens as a service to 
the community. Costs and benefits are 
locally adjusted to meet local needs and 
conditions. All money paid in, except 
for low expenses, is set aside to pay hos- 
pital bills. Last year alone, $763,000,000 
went for members’ care. 

Flexibility an advantage. Blue Cross 
is easily applicable to employee benefit 
“packages” in both large and small com- 
panies. An important feature, too, is that 
the employee may keep this protection 
when he retires through simple arrange- 
ments with the local Blue Cross Plan. 
Get the full story. See what Blue Cross 
can do for your company. Contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan, or write Blue Cross 
Commission, Dept. 607, 425 North Michi- 
gan, Chicago 11, Illinois, 














Just a few of the 345,000 
companies with Blue Cross 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP. 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
DEEP ROCK Ol CORP. 
FORD MOTOR CO. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC. 
VICK CHEMICAL CO. 





® 


LUE CROSS. 


@ Blue Cross and symbol! registered by 
the American Hospital Association, 
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Millions of Square Yards 
120 





Wool Is Losing Ground 


Growing demand for tufted rugs is 
cutting into the woven carpet market. 
For the wool trade this means declining 
demand for carpet wool. That’s because 
tufted rugs are manufactured primarily 
from cotton, rayon and acetate, woven 
carpets from wool and wool blends. 


Tufted rug production accounted for 
over 43% of total rug production in 
1955, against 9% in 1 sf 

The wool trade can get some solace 
from one fact though — a higher propor- 
tion of wool has been used in the woven 
blends in the last few years. 


Natural Rubber 


folate Mm ageleltiaiiels 


Thousands of Long Toms, Mor 


Monthly Ave erage S 


100 b itgrn tai lereeen MEA 


Date: International Rubber Siudy ¢ 


Going Down Hill 


World production of natural rubber 
dipped to 127,500 tons in March — a 
slide of about 9% under March, 1955, 
levels. For the first three months of this 
year output ran to about 402,500 tons, a 
decline of about 8.5% from the same 
period a year ago. 

Consumption of natural rubber during 
the first quarter was up only 3.3% over 
1955. And it actually declined 6.3% 
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during March. In the same period, use 
of synthetic rubber rose 16.2% over 
year-ago levels, 

The high price natural rubber was 
— down in this country in the latter 
part of 1955 caused many consumers to 
switch to synthetic rubber. On top of 
that, automotive needs fell short of ex- 
pectations. As the demand for natural 
rubber eased, prices fell off sharply. 





RICHARD H. LeTOURNEAU, Vice President, 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., also says — 


‘We have 


BLUE SHUELD 


too, and we're really sold 





on its many advantages!” 


“Of all the plans we looked at, we 
felt Blue Shield would do mest for 
employees in helping with surgical- 
medical bills. Doctor approval, quick 
action on bills, broad benefits, low cost 
—all help make Blue Shield the ideal 


protection.” 


Sponsored by doctors in their own 
Tocal areas ... Blue Shield Plans help 
meet surgical-medical expense. 

Pays generous, specific sums for 
hundreds of operations and for many 
nonsurgical services. 

Low cost. Blue Shield Plans are non- 
‘/prohit organizations. 

Direct handling saves company 
time and expense. 

Easily adapted to existing welfare 
programs in large or small firms. 
For full facts, contact your local 
Blue Shield Plan or write Blue Shield 
Commission, Dept. 607 , 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

















®Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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EDUCATION 


Vassar: The Kind of 
Education Girls Get 


It and its sister colleges have stayed with 
the liberal arts tradition while the men’s 
colleges have moved away from it. 


Che scenes on this page and on the 
cover have a special look of their own. 
hey are obviously at a college, and they 
are obviously full of girls. But they also 
have an intellectual and emotional 
mood that would be hard to match ex- 
ictly on most men’s campuses. 

They are pictures of women getting 
n education. And the businessman 
who pays much attention to the young 
women he hires for his office or who 
help prepare his advertising or who staff 


at. — 
Cee eiaanatedl 


TLE 


ne 


2. 2 


SEMINAR in Political Science winds up a curricu- 
lum that aims to give student breadth and depth. 


92 Education 


his personnel department is likely to 
notice one thing about the college- 
educated girls: They seem to be the 
product of an educational system quite 
different from anything the bright young 
men in his organization have en- 
countered. (The same thing is likely 
to strike him when he tries to under- 
stand his daughter and her friends.) 

e Why Different?—This year, as the 
colleges prepare to release another spill 
of graduates into the eager hands of 


ses, 


COMMENCEMENT is just around the 
corner. A Vassar senior tries on her cap 
and gown to make sure that everything fits. 


ah Se 
ee ee 


CHILD GUIDANCE courses take Vassar stu- 
dent into the realistic world of a nursery school. 


MAIL RUSH starts with a trek to Main. A 
quick gab then back to class. 
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AWAY SHE GOES. For a student, Vassar is a time for 
exploration, for freedom to find herself and her niche. 


COFFEE HOUR in back corridor of Main Hall is 


a between-class break, follows morning mail rush. 














Story starts on page 92 


employers, the difference has an extra 
interest for business. This is a year 
when a great many businessmen have 
been having second thoughts about the 
role of the liberal arts graduate in their 
employment programs (BW —Dec.4'54, 
p92); they have been wondering if they 
have been missing anything by a heavy 
emphasis on technical training. 

And the biggest single difference now 
between the men’s and women’s col- 
leges seems to be this: As higher educa- 
tion for men has become more and more 
specialized—partly because of business’ 
own demands—the women’s college has 
been left as a major bastion of the pure 
liberal arts tradition. 


|. Target 


The pictures here were taken at Vas- 
sar. They could have been taken at 
many other places, though no two col 
leges would show quite the same things. 
But at Poughkeepsie, the aims that 
peculiarly dominate the main stream of 
thinking about education for women 
can be seen at work on a minimum- 
compromise basis about as clearly as 
anywhere. So can most of the problems 
those aims are now running into. 

When you are dealing with some 
1,400 girls, you face some 1,400 prob- 


lems. That is the way Vassar likes it. 
Dean Marion Tait sums up Vassar’s 
concept of its job this way: to custom- 
build a curriculum to permit every stu- 
dent to realize her maximum capacities. 

Vassar is well aware that this in- 

dividualized approach runs counter to 
the trend of much postwar education. 
In men’s colleges and universities, the 
pattern even in the liberal arts has been 
to tighten up on required subjects, to 
make a more controlled structure of the 
curriculum (BW—May15'54,p78). 
e Framework—It is true that Vassar 
sets up a loose frarnework within which 
students must work. The first two years 
are exploratory. The student must 
choose at least one vear’s work in cach 
of these disciplines: the arts, foreign 
languages, natural science, social science, 
and historical development. But a 
course in art, English, drama, music, or 
literature courses in a language meet the 
arts requirement. A development course 
in the classics, drama, English, music, 
art, philosophy, or religion will meet the 
historical development requirement. 

In her junior vear, a Vassar student 
starts the second part of her education: 
to concentrate in depth on a course of 
“related studies,” surrounded and 
abetted by “correlative” subjects. She 
may build up her related studies by con- 
centrating on one department, or she 
may choose as her central subject such 


WAITING for a taxi: On weekends, students renew their touch with outside world. 


94 Education 
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. WEATHERHEAD 


“Precision Products” is more than a phrase with 
Weatherhead—it’s a tradition . . . the invisible part of any 
product you buy. It’s the reputation for doing certain 
things better . . . it's progressiveness, ingenuity and pioneer- 
ing for improvement .. . it’s the conscientious coordination 
of precision methods, men and machines that has carried 
acceptance for Weatherhead precision products the world over. 

Typical of the precision problems Weatherhead is solving for 
government ard industry is the one shown here. In this case— 
where so much depends on so little—there’s no room for second 
guessing. “Good enough” just isn’t! 

Weatherhead’s fund of knowledge, skills and experience may be of 
“ service to you in your precision products requirements. It costs 
ih is pada nothing to find out. 


WEATHCO QUICK-DISCONNECT SELF - pEREING COUPLING 


ENGINE DISCONNECTS ARMAMENT PACK be 


” Pat applied for 


PUSH ON... PULL OFF ...! THERE IS NO PARTIALLY LOCKED POSITION 


EASE OF INSTALLATION 
The coupling is available with standard fittings and bulkhead 
flange so that it is readily adaptable to your present and 
future designs. 
EASE OF OPERATION 
Push the coupling on!—Pull the coupling off!—It’s as simple as 
that. No twisting or other gimmicks required. 
SAFETY 
Coupling stays locked, even with repeated accelerations in 
excess of 35g applied in a direction most likely to cause 
unlocking. There is no partially locked position. 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
) Fully tested . . . outperforms present and proposed Mili- 


tary Specifications. 
Air inclusion negligible . . . uses standard AN and MS 


“©” rings . . . no special tools required. Oil loss and 
pressure drop less than specification rate. 


For detailed information write for Bulletin AM-12. 


EF WEATHERHEAD COMP AMMO yest densasen 


ANTWERP, OHIO 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
ST. THOMAS, ONT., CANADA 


(The Weatherhead Co. of Canada, Ltd.) 
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Find Out About FLORIDA’S 
Fiber of the Future 


RAMIE —strongest of all known 
natural fibers —is becoming an in- 


creasingly important Florida pro- 
duct. 
harvested last year. 

Yielding fibers up to 12 inches 


More than 5,000 acres were 


long, Ramie is versatile for textiles 
and cordage. It makes beautiful fab- 
ries, is shrink-proof, rot and mildew 
resistant and practically wear-proof. 
Ramie has been known for hundreds 
of years but only recently has sci- 
ence made its production econom- 
ically feasibie. Find out about it! 
RAMIE is only of the 
opportunities Florida offers industry 


one 


and business. The growing Florida 


market with its exceptional trans- 


Plan national sales conventions, 
sales conferences and state and 
regional meetings for Florida. 
Exceptional facilities for any 
type of meeting. Get double val- 
ue... successful meetings in 
delightful surroundings plus 
colorful recreational activities. 


portation facilities, ample power and 
industrial water, cooperative and 
growing manpower pool, and favor- 
able tax structure, is alse strategic- 
ally situated in relation to south- 
eastern, Caribbean and South 
American markets. The golden cli- 
mate makes plant construction and 
maintenance costs lower, living 
happier, and production better. 


‘Send for FREE Florida Fact Kit! 


' Florida Developmert Commission, 
' 3502K Caldwell Building, 
| Tallanassee, Florida. 


; Please send me complete, up-to-date, 
handy FLORIDA FACT KIT containing fold- 
ers about subjects checked below: 

C) Research [] Education and Culture 
[] Climate and Health C] Water 

'() Market [] Government and Toxes 

[] Transportation [] Natural Resources 
() labor C) Power 


Name 
EE Biches scctctmnnntrciisinny-dtgngaiien 
; 7 


State 





FLORIDA 


The Sunshine State 


Education 





a field as American Culture, which cuts 
across many departments. 

¢ Departure—Either way, her course 
culminates in a senior-year examination 
covering her whole fieid. To arm her 
for it, every senior has a seminar in her 
second semester. This takes the path 
not of routine review, but of a fresh 
point of departure. Thus, this year the 
Child Guidance seminar is taking off 
from a study of children in literature: 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, The Catcher in 
the Rye, An Episode of Sparrows. 

In many departments she writes a 

thesis—a lose term that covers anything 
from a volume of poems to a study of 
a housing development. 
¢ Ratio—Teaching methods bear down 
hard on the individual treatment. 
Classes are small—the over-all ratio of 
teachers to students runs about one to 
eight or nine. Large classes break up 
into conferences at least once a week. 
There are no canned textbooks. The 
library has the source material, and stu- 
dents are expected to get their learning 
neat. 
¢ Laboratories—Vassar holds to the 
liberal arts tradition that matters of the 
intellect come first. “We hope they 
will take delight in the things of the 
mind, and will be excited and chal- 
lenged by knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake,” says Pres. Sarah Gibson Bland- 
ing. But the college’s insistence that 
students must think for themselves leads 
to a fairly broad interpretation of liberal 
arts. Thus, the Child Guidance Dept.— 
a popular one nowadays—does not con- 
sider itself a teacher training course. 
The Wimpfheimer Nursery School, at- 
tended by tots from faculty and Pough- 
keepsie families, is the laboratory where 
students test and enrich the theories 
they learn in class. 

Similarly, the college’s broad program 
of Field Work prov ides the laboratory 
for a number of departments: eco- 
nomics, anthropology, history, religion, 
political science, ch:ld study. It may in- 
volve only a visit to a school, hospital, 
or board meeting—and thrashing out 
their findings in class. Or it may in- 
volve a part-time job in a community 
agency. Sometimes the girls conduct 
surveys. In its most ambitious form, 
Field Work places a girl in a summer 
job, O.K.'d by her department. She 
gets credit for this, but usually no pay. 
¢ The Individual—The stress on in- 
dividual development and responsibility 
carries beyond the curriculum: to col- 
lege government, in which faculty and 
students participate; to extracurricular 
activities, which the students run; to the 
social life, where rules are easy, and 
leaves for upperclassmen unlimited. 

Finally, a throughgoing system of 
faculty advising focuses sharply on in- 
dividual needs. This, too, reaches way 
beyond the classroom. A few years ago, 
Vassar set up a House Fellows program 
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“Standard’ relay solves special problem 


A leading manufacturer of heat 
pumps, modern devices to heat 
and cool the home, had this prob- 
lem. Improperly applied relays 
in the automatic control unit 
were failing in service. 

But P&B solved the problem. 
Circuits were re-designed for 
greater simplicity. Anapplication- 
engineered P&B relay replaced 
the relay previously used. And 
the trouble was over. 





The problem-solving relay — 
one of more than 20,000 P&B 
design variations — proved com- 
pletely reliable, capable of day- 
in, day-out operation for at least 
20 years. 

Whether your problem re- 
quires engineering a new electro- 
mechanical device, or merely the 
intelligent application of a 
“standard” relay, you can be cer- 
tain the solution lies with P&B. 


P&B series AB relay, specifically designed 


for those appliance applications where 
long, dependable life is a requirement. 
Has stationary, pure-silver contacts, 
integrated with a sturdy, one-piece 
molded base, plug-in terminals for 


rapid installation, 


ragney 7 


Pitter  Beumbield, Inc. 


Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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Boat maker saves 25% 


in caulking cost 


The Aluma Craft Boat Company, one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of aluminum boats, pays careful at- 
tention to every detail of construction. 

In assembling these fine boats, they 
use an air-operated Graco Powerflo 
Pump to extrude caulking material 
“direct-from-pail”, laying it on the 
half shells of the boat before they are 
joined.. Application is fast and ac- 
curately controlled for economy. 

Formerly, they purchased the 
caulking material in small tubes and 
applied it with small hand guns. Now, 
with a Powerflo on the job, they buy 
in 5-gallon pails and save 25% in ma- 
‘erial cost! 

If your company uses coatings, 
sealers, adhesives, or similar heavy 
compounds, Graco’s ‘“‘direct-from- 
drum” pumps can mean dollar savings 
for you. They fit containers from 5- 
gallon pails to full size drums. Write 
for your copy of the new Powerflo 
catalog ...it contains 54 pages of 
pictures and case history data. Ideas 
for your plant! 


At Aluma Craft, they 
use a special extrusion 
nozzle, illustrated 
above, which lays the 
caulking material out 
in 5 narrow beads. 
When considering pos- 
sible applications, re- 
member that the Graco 
laboratory will report, 
without obligation, on 
the pumpability of 
any material, plus 
suggestions for proper 
equipment. Request 
this service. 


with funds from the Mary Conover 
Mellon Fund. Under it, a faculty mem- 
ber and his family live in the dormi- 
tories for a maximum of five years. He 
puts in a third of his time advising—on 
anything from an ill-assorted course of 
study to a broken heart. 

This is the target. Forces, both social 
and economic, today are working against 
this goal. The high cost of such an 
education, the teacher shortage, the 
upsurge of new young population, a 
growing national habit of conformism— 
all make it hard to reach. How to cope 
with these trends is the burning prob- 
lem. 


Who Is She? 


Look more closely at these young- 
sters, racing on their bikes over the end- 
less campus walks, and you get a clearer 
idea what the problems are. They ap- 
pear extraordinarily decorative, pleasant, 
and bright. Where do they come from 
and where are they going? 

The answer to the first question is: 
everywhere. The Committee on Admis- 
sions has no quotas—geographic, racial, 
or economic, though one guesses that, 
all things being equal, they tend to give 
preference to regions where the college 
has skimpier representation. Some 40% 
of the students come from public 
schools; 10% come from a combination 
of public and private preparation; the 
rest from private schools. 

A Vassar education costs a mint of 
money. Tuition (including living) next 
fall will be $2,100 a year. This still 
won't meet the costs, and like most 
women’s colleges, Vassar isn’t heavily 
endowed. To help offset this, about 
20% of the students get scholarship 
aid, averaging about $700 a year. While 
the great majority of students un- 
doubtedly come from middle- and 
higher-income families, some make the 
grade from income groups as low as 
$3,060. 
¢ Democracy at Work—No matter 
where she comes from, a girl can find 
her niche. It may take longer if she 
comes from high school, because the 
transition of big frog in small pond to 
small frog in big pond comes hard. But 
often the high school girl is the one 
who really wanted to come to Vassar, 
and by her second year, her troubles 
seem to iron out. 

Vassar takes its democracy very seri- 
ously; you cannot find a hirt of snob- 


@Graco products are sold and serviced through authorized distributors in all bishness. One observer tells of a girl 


principal U. S. and Canadian trading areas and in 63 foreign countries. Your % 
nearby Graco distributor cau give you helptulper- | who came to college with a walloping 
mip ied reaak chip on her shoulder. She was sure her 
an powuwu background would be held against her. 
“DIRECT-FROM-DRUM” PUMPS The subject never came up, and the 
youngster’s aggressiveness was so de- 
GRAY COMPANY, INC. 56 GRACO SQUARE, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN flated that she gave up her idea of a 


FACTORY BRANCHES: NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA © DETROIT » CHICAGO » ATLANTA © SAN FRANCISCO | medical career, along with her aggres- 


Engineers and Manufacturers of ait-powered paint circulating systems and heovy sion. s ; 
eaaco material pumps, drum pumps, lubricating and automot service equip . Changing Pattern—In all of this, 
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how to make 
ae more profit in all kinds of — 
construction work! 




















Standardize on Cummins Diesels 


for more profit in road building 


OSHKOSH BUCYRUS-ERIE 


MACK off-highway WALTER 


. 
= See 


WORTHINGTON 





WOOLDRIDGE 


FOUR WHEEL DRIVE 





In every phase of highway construction, from the first earth-moving . . . through base 
work ...to the paved finish, there's more profit for you when you standardize on 
Cummins Diesels. Cummins rugged, high horsepower design and Cummins advanced 
diesel features assure you of top performance and top equipment availability . . . top 
profit from all of your machines. 

The 56 pieces of equipment shown on this and the following pages use Cummins 
Diesels as standard or optional power. Complete details on other models (over 40 
leading manufacturers of construction equipment offer Cummins Diesels in 240 models) 


are available at your nearest equipment dealer or Cummins distributor. 
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Standardize on Cummins Diesels 


for more profit on dams and waterways 





AMERICAN LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE 





LINK-BELT SPEEDER CUMMINS powered workboat and dredge 





Today, you can get a Cummins Diesel for every type of equipment you're likely to 
use in building a levee...dam...or waterway. From the lightest to the heaviest 
work, Cummins Diesels make your job more profitable. 

On jobs when a downtime hour can mean thousands of dollars lost, more and 
more contractors are finding they can count on Cummins for dependable day-in, day- 
out operation with minimum downtime . . . maximum trouble-free performance. 
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Standardize on Cummins Diesels 


for more profit in general construction 
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INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


CUMMINS generator set PACIFIC WORTHINGTON 





It's also true that you now can have a Cummins Diesel for every phase of excavation 
work, building construction, and tunnel work. Here's the rugged, dependable power con- 
struction men can rely on... from the first bite of a shovel to the completed skyscraper. 

Cummins Diesels deliver the most where the work is the roughest. The proven 
performance, dependability and economy of Cummins Diesels completes your job 


faster and more profitably. 


MARION CUMMINS powered pump 
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HERES WHY CUMMINS DIESELS 
DELIVER MORE PROFIT 


Twenty-four basic Cummins engines: Over 150 
models let you match power to every individual job. You avoid 
the excessive maintenance and fuel costs which result from 
underpowering . . the excessive initial cost of overpowering 


Full power range of Turbodiesels: The Cummins line 
now includes five new TURBODIESELS—175 to 600 h.p.—that 
deliver big power in a lightweight, compact package. The 
unique feature of these new TURBODIESELS is Cummins 
Turbocharging. Exhaust gas energy —normally wasted — super 
charges the engines without adding any mechanical para 
sitic load! 


Greater power availability: Cummins Diesels have the 
newest and finest dirt-protection features in the industry 


Cummins basic engine design has the proven superiority of 


4-cycle operation. Durable, high-strength metals and alloys 
such as Stellite valve faces and valve seats and cam 
ground pistons, cut scheduled repairs and unscheduled 
downtime to a minimum 


Simplest fuel system: Cummins exclusive PT fuel system 
meters fuel simply and accurately 
idjusting. It eliminates fuel racks, check valves, injection 


needs no constant 


valves . and is the simplest diesel fuel system available 
today. It is far easier to understand and service than any other 
diesel or gasoline fuel system and is standard equipment on 
all models 


Reduced parts inventories: Bearings, pistons and many 
other parts are interchangeable on many Cummins models. 
This standardization reduces overhead in parts stock . . . as- 
sures time and space savings . . . lowers maintenance costs. 
All components are made to exacting engineering standards 
under strict quality control to guarantee uniformity —lower 
your over-all maintenance costs. 


Expert service help when you need it: Cummins world- 
wide distributor organization—the largest devoted exclusively 
to the sale and service of diesel engines— makes service and 
parts readily available at nearly 200 maintenance points in 
the United States and Canada (and in over 100 export loca- 
tions, too). Job-site availability of parts and service is also 
offered by Cummins Distributors. 


Gei more information on the manufacturers who offer Cummins 
Diesel power! Mail the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 


Columbus, Indiana 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO ABOVE ADDRESS 


lam 


nterested in finding out more about the advantages of Cummins Diesels 


Send me, free of charge, a copy of “Cummins Who's Who" —a 
complete directory of equipment manufacturers offering Cummins 
Diesels in their machines 


Send me, free of charge, the booklet, “Answers to Questions 
about Diesels —an easy-to-understand explanation of how diesel 


engines operate 


Have a Cummins represeniative call on me concerning my equip- 
ment requirements 


gives you the big plus 
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Vassar’s target hasn't strayed far from 
a pattern decades old. But especially 
since the war, a creeping change—by 
now a galloping one—has set in. The 
old walls that cloistered the academic 
world are toppling. As they fall, all 
sorts of strange new patterns rush in. 

The main evidence takes the form of 
a well-recognized phenomenon: the 
mass weekend exodus from college. 
Faculty and students accept the fact of 
the five-day week as applying to educa- 
tion as well as to work. The girls have 
the freedom to go if they want, and they 
exercise it. : 
¢ Man Hunt—Undoubtedly the exodus 
reflects a basic shift in the girls’ orienta- 
tion to living: They are marrying earlier. 
Vassar isn’t saying how many more stu- 
dents leave college now than prewar, 
but the number is definitely up. 

One reason is that the girls are truly 
more mature than they were when 
women were fighting to prove they were 
just as good as men. Another is the 
terrific and mysterious social pressure 
to get your man while you are still in 
college. Especially among underclass- 
men, there is a stigma attached to the 
gitl who hasn’t a weekend date—on 
campus or off. 

Actually, says Mrs. Elizabeth Drouil- 
het, Warden, there are never more than 
a third of the students away any one 
weekend. But the Friday exodus has 
put the administration on its toes to 
make the weekend campus more allur- 
ing through movies, mass houseparties, 
dances. 

There is some evidence that this 
pressure is something of a phony, that 
the college and her classmates are the 
true hub on which a girl’s world pivots. 
Mature students say “We don’t mind 
staying here a bit, and we don’t have 
dates. It’s a wonderful place to study 
weekends.” 
¢ Post-Grad Effects—Early marriage has 
a drastic effect on students’ after-college 
goals. Nearly everyone who goes to 
Vassar means to work. At least 90% of 
the students come to the Vocational 
Bureau for guidance, says Jane T. John- 
son, who directs it. But there is this 
difference from prewar. ““They are more 
job-minded and less career-minded than 
they used to be,” Miss Johnson says. 

Early marriage explains both the loss 
of fervor for a career and the new fervor 
for a job. Studenis need money nowa- 
days to put their husbands through 
school. Also, with what seems astound- 
ing far-sightedness, many look, forward 
to the day when their children will 
have left home, and they may want to 
work again. Some of the girls’ mothers 
have reached this point, and _ the 
mothers who have never worked find it 
harder to get jobs. 

Today’s generation approaches the 
job question realistically. During the 
1930s, a Broadway play depicted a 
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Vassar girl, slouching around at her 
secretarial job. Her employer yells, 
“The other end of the pencil,” when 
she starts to take dictation. He 
wouldn’t have to yell today. Most 
students can type. This year’s seniors 
have set up a course of shorthand on 
their own time. 

¢ Not All Glamor—There’s nothing hi- 
falutin about the jobs many of the class 
of 1955 have embarked on. Some sound 
impressive, it’s true: statistical editor 
for a broadcasting company, research 
analyst for an ad agency, publicity 
writer for an art museum. 

But time and again you read such 
notations as, “Attending _ secretarial 
school,” “Clerical work for an insur- 
ance company,” “Receptionist at a 
bank.” 

Partly again this reflects expectations 
of a short working career; partly it rep- 
resents good groundwork at the Voca- 
tional Bureau. But there’s another fac- 
tor. “We have done a good job,” says 
Pres. Blanding, “at teaching the stu- 
dents the dignity of all work.” 

Self-help jobs have always abounded. 
Since the war, all students have shared 
in the household chores of the dormi- 
tories: cleaning rooms and corridors, 
the detested “‘scrape’”—cleaning dishes 
for the dishwasher. Students who get 
into Ferry House, where students do 
the housekeeping, are an _ honored 
group. 

That’s not to say the glamor jobs 
don’t appeal. Work abroad is at a 
premium; government jobs lure many. 
Boston, New York, Washington, San 
Francisco: These are the targets of 
most of the young job-hunters. A new 
interest in merchandising and fashion 
is developing. And the strong social 
sense of responsibility prevails. “I want 
to do some good; I want to use what I 
have learned,” the girls tell Miss John- 
son. But they are more content to start 
at the bottom. 
¢ More Realistic—The collapse of the 
ivory tower probably plays a part in 
another important change. Students 
more nearly reflect outside thinking 
than in the days of a sharp cleavage 
between campus and “real life.” As the 
pattern of conformity takes hold of the 
nation, the students reflect this trend, 
too. 

The girls are genuinely more sophis- 
ticated nowadays, and they are warier, 
top administrators say. Some of this 
wariness reflects the uncertainties of the 
times; some dates from the McCarthy 
attacks. “Will it count against me if I 
join this organization?” students used 
to ask. This tension has eased, but it 
still shows somewhat. 

A forthright liberal herself, Sarah 
Blanding heads a group of men and 
women who fight fiercely any inroads 
on their independence. Politically, the 
faculty tends to be Democratic and the 





“Maximum utilization of a fleet of 
twelve straddle trucks, sharply re- 
duced materials handling costs and 
vastly improved production sched- 
uling ... these resulted from Servis 
Recorders being instalied on 
two-way radio-equipped trucks,” 
reports a materials handling — 
intendent for a leading steel maker. 


Servis Recorders chart on easily 
read, permanent records, every 
minute of each truck’s busy or idle 
time. Supervisors check each op- 
erator’s busy time, authorized and 
unauthorized down time, and reg- 
ular maintenance time is also shown. 


Whether your time measurement 
problem stems from materials han- 
dling equipment, motor trucks, 
factory machines or process equip- 
ment, there is a Servis Recorder to 
solve your problem. 


See us at Booth 225 
Materials Handling Show—June 5-8 


*This story is available in reprint form as reported by 
leading industrial papers. Send your request today. 
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1 out of every 7 


Each year, serious fire strikes one out of every seven manu- 
facturing firms in this country. Lives are lost. Equipment, 
buildings and records are destroyed. Inventories are in ashes. 


43 out of every 100 


Out of every 100 of these firms that merely lose their 
records as a result of fire, 43 never open for business again. 


9 out of 10 


And that is all so unnecessary . . . because in 9 cases out of 
10 no investment is required by Blaw-Knox to install . . . 
in your plant . . . the most effective means of protection 
against fire loss . . . a Blaw-Knox Automatic Sprinkler System. 
And you can pay for it on our lease or deferred payment 
plan, if you prefer. 

It actually pays for itself from savings in reduced insurance 
premiums. 


Why not investigate, today? Send for a copy of our booklet, 
Fire Can Destroy Your Business. 
: “Little Joey 
Sprinkler”’ 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY ~~ 
Automatic Sprinkler Department 


829 Beaver Avenue, N.S., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. / 





students Republican. This leads to 
some odd conflicts. “I listen to the talk 
here, and then I go home for a week- 
end,” one student said. 

e More Responsive—Not all the fac- 
ulty agree that the student is less ven- 
turesome. “It used to be the stereotype 
to rebel,” says one. “Now it’s a stereo- 
type to conform.” Women have long 
since won the battle of feminism. The 
Communists no longer live next door. 
World War II is over. Prosperity is 
rampant. The burning issues burn less 
fiercely. 

Living today takes a different kind 
of courage, thinks Prof. Helen Drusilla 
Lockwood, chairman of the English 
Dept. Instead of the courage of taking 
sides, the times require the courage to 
face the uncertainties, and the strange 
situations that confront us. What im- 
pact, for example, will the eruptions 
in Southeast Asia have on us—and what 
is Southeast Asia, anyway? Vassar has 
just inaugurated a course in Far Eastern 
literatures, to help answer questions like 
these. “If we call on the students to 
face these new situations, they answer,” 
Prof. Lockwood says. 


ill. Issue to Burn 


If a trend to intellectual conformity 
exists, it probably only increases the 
college’s emphasis on the individual as 
its focal point. The five-day week puts 
heavy pressure on both faculty and 
students to cover all the ground in 
those five days. The early withdrawals 
play hob with the whole concept of a 
four-year course. 

But the gravest question that con- 
fronts the college is this: In the light 
of today’s patterns, can it keep up its 
goal of fullest intellectual development? 

As far as the students go, no one 
seems to have qualms. “They can’t be 
beat,” the faculty says with emphasis. 
¢ Finding the Faculty—The faculty is 
more problematical. Vassar’s program 
calls for top-caliber faculty, and puts a 
heavy burden on them. The question 
is: where to find them? 

The big block, of course, is economic. 
Vassar’s salary schedule compares favor- 
ably with other women’s colleges and 
the smaller men’s colleges at the lower 
teaching levels. But it loses out as 
teachers move up the ladder. Because 
more women are marrying, the shortage 
of women teachers is especially acute. 
The young men are moving in. Prewar, 
they made up about 28% of the teach- 
ing faculty. This year they make up 
41%. But this only heightens the 
economic headache. Men marry and 
have children. Some of the older 
faculty make the economic sacrifice 
willingly, but you detect an occasional 
sour note among younger instructors. 

The natural sciences suffer, for there 
the college runs head on into competi- 
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AXELSON LATHES : make man hours mean more 


intruders 


A Convair F-102A rockets skyward, slipping smoothly into the stratosphere at supersonic speed. Radar 
“eyes” seek out an intruder with deadly accuracy. Day or night, the delta-wing interceptor can slash through 
any kind of weather to pinpoint enemy bombers. 

One of the Air Defense Command’s newest and most lethal weapons, the F-102A is equipped with the latest 
electronic devices. Sensitive radar equipment in the nose is protected by a solid laminate glass-reinforced 
plastics dome, press-moulded to withstand the stresses of supersonic flight. 

The radomes are formed in precise metal molds by the Aircraft Division of Zenith Plastics Co., Gardena, 
Calif. Special Axelson sliding-bed gap lathes turn the molds by tracing three-dimensional rotating templates 
to tolerances within + .005”. 

Many vital achievements are made possible by the skill and experience that go into Axelson lathes. Count- 
less products are made better and cheaper because industry has come to rely on Axelson for the tough ones. 


Azelson Manufacturing Company, 
Division of U. S. Industries, Inc. f®% 


Los Angeles, California. 


Serving industry with the best in A 4: LS 0 | LATHES 


engine lathes, milling machines, 
petroleum production equipment, on 
aircraft parts and sub-assemblies. 





Case Studies: 


wonossreucrve TESTING SYSTEMS 


Using Invisible Light to 
Find Invisible Cracks 


How Nondestructive Testing Helps You 
Make Better Products . . . Cheaper 


Most manufacturers can achieve definite, 
worthwhile savings by using one of the 
M testing systems for improved produc- 
tion control. These nondestructive in- 
spection methods include: Magnaflux, for 
wet or dry magnetic particle inspection; 
Magnaglo, fluorescent particle inspection; 
Magnatest, eddy current electronic test- 
ing; Zyglo, fluorescent penetrant inspec- 
tion; Spotcheck, dye penetrant inspection; 
Sonizon, for ultrasonic measurements; 
and others. 


The M testing systems are equally effec- 
tive for preventative maintenance or 
manufacturing inspection. 


Most manufactured products contain one 
or more types of casting, forging weld- 


| <i 
HEAT CRACKED THE JAW—The jows of 
steel strapping machines must be reliable. 
Yet, following the heat treating, invisible 
cracks were discovered with Magnaglo as 
shown above. Immediate correction of the 
heat treat cycle eliminated the cracks. No 
further machine time or labor was expended 
on defective jaw ports. 


ment, machined or formed part. Where 
cracks cannot be tolerated in the final 
product, maximum production economy 
must be obtained from the very outset. 
Defects must be discovered as early as 
possible in order to eliminate wasted 
effort in final processing or assembly. 


Magnaflux methods pinpoint early defects, 
and help you eliminate their cause. This 
results in savings of time, labor and addi- 
tional long range benefits from increased 
salvage and reduced amounts of scrap. 
For detailed information as to how one 
of the M inspection methods can help 
you produce better and save more, write or 
call for an interview with a Magnaflux 
engineer. No obligation, of course! 


4 


WATCHING YOUR WEIGHT can be im- 
portant—especially in the aircraft industry. 
Excess weight can reduce the range and 
payload of a plane. A major aircraft man- 
vfacturer uses M Sonizon units to ultrasonic- 
ally measure thickness of sheet and formed 
shapes. This controls weight by eliminating 
excessive thickness. 


Take Your Inspection Problems to the House of Answers .. . 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


7306 West Lawrence Avenue . 


Chicago 31, Illinois 


New York 36 * Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 * Detroit 11 * Dalias 19 « Los Angeles 58 
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tion from industry. Even students with 
math or science majors can get salaries 
about as high as the college instructors. 
¢ Promotion From Within—Vassar has 
thrown itself strenuously into a program 
to encourage its own students to go into 
teaching. It notes happily that the 
number of students who go into teach- 
ing is on the rise. 

The teacher shortage will grow worse 
as the huge flock of postwar babies 
reaches college age. With this flock in 
the offing, can or should the college (1) 
insist on maintaining its high faculty- 
student ratio, and (2) insist on keeping 
the college small? 
¢ What’s the Answer—A proposal to 
increase the college population by per- 
haps 10% is already being weighed. 
Dropping some of the smaller courses 
would help. Taking the load of advising 
off the academic force is another sug- 
gestion. Other possibilities include a 
third semester to get students through 
faster. 

Prof. Mabel Newcomer, chairman of 
the Economics Dept., believes higher 
tuition must come to get salaries on 
anything like a fair scale (teachers to- 
day are getting less in spending power 
than in 1940). If the marriage rush 
lasts, she thinks it will spell the end of 
the residential women’s colleges. ““That’s 
a prediction, not a recommendation,” 
she adds. 

A committee has been appointed to 
look into the whole question of the 
curriculum and related problems. Any 
proposals to dilute the intellectual dos- 
age had better be good. “We will not 
go in for mass production of education,” 
says a distinguished faculty. 


IV. Pudding’s Proof 


The students know as well as the 
faculty what the problems are, and what 
some of the proposed answers are. 
“We tell them what we are up to,” 
the faculty say. Mostly, the students 
will fight any major changes. 
¢ Reaction—Some observers feel that 
the crisis in education has already 
brought a dilution of the process, that 
many students finish college feeling 
vaguely gypped. Undoubtedly this is 
true in some cases. But a quick visit to 
the campus doesn’t show this. 

It shows a group vividly alive and 
bursting with pride in their Alma 
Mater. Students are thrilled at the 
free-and-easy relationship with the fac- 
ulty, value it as one of the college’s 
highest assets. And they understand 
what the college is after. They passion- 
ately resent any attempts to stereotype 
them, insist on their own dignity as in- 
dividuals. “She isn’t teaching us a sub- 
ject, she is teaching us to think,” says 
a junior. And another: “I’m so proud 
to be here. Every minute I’m here, 
I’m proud to be here.” END 
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RUST-OLEUM. 


PENETRAI 


through rust to bare metal traced by Geiger 
Counter. To effectively stop rust—the vehicle of a protective 
coating, when applied over a sound, rusted surface—must 
penetrate through the rust down to bare metal. Rust-Oleum 
does exactly that!—as proved by radioactive research! 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle was radio- 
activated and formulated into Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 
Red Primer—then applied to rusted test panels. Penetration 
through ‘rust to bare metal by Rust-Oleum’s specially- 
proce ssed fish oil vehicle was then traced by Geiger Counter. 

You stop rust, because Rust-Oleum’s fish oil vehicle soaks 
deep down to bare metal and into the tiny pits where it drives 
out air and moisture that cause rust. You save, because this 
same penetration enables you to apply Rust-Oleum directly 
over rusted surfaces—usually eliminating costly surface prep- 


per cent 


Radioactivity, 


arations. Attach coupon to your letterhead for your thirty- Se 
re ntitled, “The Devel f a Method Ti . ; ; a : 
page report _entit ~ P - eve opment of a Methoc wa o Distance from Coating Surface Le 
Determine The Degree of Penetration of a Rust-Oleum Fish- Curved line iljustrates Rust-Oleum penetration 
Oil-Based Coating Into Rust On Steel Specimens,” prepared Siesmae font as coeerees by Colger Conntee 


by Battelle Memorial Institute technologists. 


There is only one Rust-Oleum. it is 
distinctive as your own fingerprint. 
Accept no substitute. Buy—and 
specify only Rust-Oleym. 

You’'l be happy 

thet you did. 


Rust-Oleum is available in prac- ‘ Your nearby industrial distributor 
tically all colors, including alumi- : maintains complete Rust-Oleum 
num and white. stocks for your convenience. 


RUST-OLEUM. 


ee eee 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY 
, Rust-Oleum Corporation 
| 2424 Oakton Street 

' Evanston, Illinois 

1 CJ Complete literature 
| 

l 

| 

! 

l 


including color charts. 


CJ Thirty-page report on 
Rust-Oleum penetration. 


yeas i”? 


See our Catalog in Sweets, or write C] Nearest source of supply. 


for complete information. 
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As a final step in the manufacture of Powell Valves, every 
valve is subjected to an actual line test—a positive method 
of testing. For special services, valves can be given hydro- 
static, air and gas tests so that they will meet various fluid 
control services. 

Thus, when the pressure is on you—when you have a pro- 
duction schedule that must be met—that’s when you'll be glad 
you installed Powell Valves. 

No matter what your flow control problem may be, Powell 
has valves designed to solve your problem. And you can depend 
on long, trouble-free service. Through careful quality control, 
every Powell Valve has PERFORMANCE VERIFIED. 

Because of Powell's painstaking quality control, plant shut- 
down through valve failure is greatly reduced. Records from 

refineries, power and industrial plants the 
world over prove it. 
Consult your Powell Valve dis- 
tributor. If none is near you, we'll 
be pleased to tell you about our 
complete quality line which has 
Performance Verified. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


«+.110th YEAR 


FIG. 375—Bronze “White FIG. 1793—Iron Body Bronze Mounted ‘FIG. 2608—Bronze “WS” Full 
Star” Gate Valve for 200 “Model Star” Gate Valve for 200 Flow Globe Valve for 200 
Pounds W.S.P. W.0.G., 125 W.S.P. Pounds W.P. 


at = pn : 
Bronze, Iron, 
Steel and Corrosion- 
Resistant Valves 


POWELL VALVES 





RESOURCES 


CalTech projects its sights into the 2lst Century and sees... 


1 Fast-dwindling supplies of 
high-grade iron ore 


2 Enough bauxite to produce 
only 500-million tons more of 
aluminum 


3 Copper ore reserves of the 
world are now only 100-million 
tons 


+ « « From these shrinking supplies, U.S. industry will be 
demanding quantities like these by 1975: 
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Need: More Energy, Brainpower 


Fifty or a hundred years from now, 
industry will have to support a vastly 
increased population on a planet that’s 
being depleted of its traditional raw 
materials at an accelerating rate. The 
key to meeting this challenge is energy 
in new forms—solar power, nuclear 
power from the rocks and the sea— 
that will permit industry to process new 
raw materials. 

This is the view of natural resources 
experts—scientists ranging from physi- 
cists to psychologists—at California In- 
stitute of Technology, expressed in a 
“speculative projection” made public 
this week. The study was made under 
CalTech’s Industrial Associates Pro- 
gram, and a panel of scientists has 
made detailed reports to 27 companies 
in this program, with eight more yet 
to be visited. 
¢ Snags—In relying on ever more com- 
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plex forms of energy, the CalTech 
people see two possibilities of disaster 
for the world of the 21st Century: 

e First, any shortage of brainpower 
to develop the intricate technology 
based on new raw materials, new energy 
sources. 

¢ Second, any global war so violent 
as to “temporarily” shut down this 
complex. In such a case, it might be 
impossible to re-start the world’s ma- 
chinery—the remnant of natural re- 
sources would be too feeble to develop 
the newer technology all over again. 
¢The World Ahead—As the CalTech 
group sees it, the world’s population 
will just about double in the next 50 
years. Its thirst—and, more important, 
that of its industry and agriculture— 
will have t& be satisfied largely by water 
distilled from the sea. Its hunger will 
be satisfied by farm crops grown with 


the help of more synthetic fertilizers 
than ever before. 

Industry will obtain basic metals— 
iron, aluminum, titanium, manganese, 
copper, tungsten, lead—from common 
rock or sand, and phosphorus from 
rock. And when the supply of rock 
runs out, science will have to find ways 
to get such metals from dirt. 

Sea water will provide magnesium, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, and _ that 
basic building-block of all manufactur- 
ing—sulfur. Liquid fuels and the whole 
complex of organic chemicals and plas- 
tics will have to be processed from the 
carbon of limestone. 

The CalTech team is confident that 
science and technology can develop the 
processes and new energy sources to 
build industry along these new lines. 
But the report warns that it will be in- 
creasingly difficult in case of wartime 
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SHIPPING CLERK’S CHOICE! 


“There’s nothing like the 
Forty-O-Four Stapler for 
tacking, pinning, and stapling. 
And for precision pencil points— 
plus —smooth, silent operation, 


the Dexter Super-10’s my pick!” 


Of course he selects— 


APSCO— AMERICA’S CHOICE! 


products inc. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rockford, lil. 
Toronto, Can. 


THINK OF RESE; 


THINK of SMELL 





WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 
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destruction or shutdown to put the 
pieces of industry together again. 


|. Energy Sources 


“What constitutes an available min- 
eral resource is essentially a question of 
cnergy,” says CalTech’s report. 

The energy of the 21st Century will 
come from the rays of the sun, from the 
uranium and thorium that are found in 
tiny quantities in common rocks, per- 
haps from controlled thermonuclear re- 
actions using deuterium (heavy hydro- 
gen) extracted from sea water. 

The trap in reliance on such forms of 
energy is that you need tremendous 
quantities of energy in order to get 
energy. 
¢ Point of No Return—The present 
generation, and those just gone or soon 
to come, has had ample resources of 
high-grade ores and fuels that can be 
used through relatively crude techni- 
cal methods. Tomorrow's generations, 
with far more people to be supported, 
must depend on extremely intricate 
technology. After any breakdown in 
the energy and processing cycle, the 
future generations might not be able 
to put in the tremendous quantity of 
energy to start the cycle once more. 

CalTech’s resources experts admit 

they can’t precisely pin down the point 
of no return, but it’s tied up with the 
supply of our present fuels (table, 
right). 
* How We Stand—Estimates of the 
minable supply of fossil fuels differ 
widely, according to estimates of the 
reserves that remain under the world’s 
land areas and continental shelves. 
There’s variation, too, in forecasts of 
how fast the population will grow and 
how fast the world will industrialize. 
But these are fair averages of the pros- 
pects for today’s fuels: 

Oil and gas will reach their peak 
production in the U.S. around 1965, 
in the rest of the world around 1985. 
After these dates, competitive energy 
sources will rise to dominance, and pro- 
duction of oil and gas will shrink at an 
accelerating rate. 

Coal will reach its peak production 
in the U.S. around 2025. By about 
2000, atomic energy will be able to 
compete economically with coal, and 
it will probably be the world’s major 
source of power, though solar energy 
will also be harnessed at about that 
time, too. 

* Spotty Development—Some conti- 
nents will reach the danger point— 
where tremendous amounts of energy 
are needed to produce a fairly low net 
gain in energy—before other regions of 
the world. The transition has already 
begun in some local areas: 

e Solar water heaters are appear- 
ing with increasing frequency. 

¢ In World War II, Germany 


HERE’S THE 
BASIC RESOURCE 
PROBLEM: 


1 FOSSIL FUELS ARE 
RUNNING OUT 


(Billions of Metric Tons) 


RESOU 
low 


Estimate 
Coal 730 
Liquid Petroleum 30 
Naturai Gas 12 
Oil Shale 10 


Tar 


SOURCE 


2 WORLD POPULATI 
ARE INCREASING 


(Billions of People) 
YEAR 


low 
Estimate 
1950 
1955 
1975 
2000 
2025 


2050 


3 FOOD PRODUCTI 
IS DROPPING 


(Food per Capita Available in 1 
Relative to 1935-1939) 


COUNTRY 
low 

Estimate 

United States 104% 
Japan 
India 

Ceylon 


Pakistan 


105% 


© Business weex 


leaned heavily on producing liquid 
fuels from coal—a big expenditure of 
energy for a smali net yield. 
¢ Power plants run by alcohol are 
being built in localities where petroleum 
must be imported and coal is scarce. 
In terms of industrial energy consumed, 
conversion of sugar to alcohol is, like 
conversion of coal to liquid fuels, a 
costly substitution. 
Industry's point of no return will be, 
the CalTech scientists say, perilously 
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Fabric helps * 


Ww 


oe a . ) 
clean the air Fabric in Dracco Multi-Bag Filter cleans air 


in a hot steel kifchen! 


They're making leaded steel, but they’re breathing clean air. 
Not a trace of toxic lead fumes can poliute the atmosphere at Jones & 
Laughlin Stee! Corporation's Aliquippa (Pa.) Works 
because air is constantly cleansed through the use 
ofa Wellington Sears filter fabric. 
Huge hoods (comparable to those you see in 
restaurant kitchens) suck in the air right 
at the pouring platform — some 
36,000 cubic feet a minute 
whisk it away to a 
Dracco Multi-Bag 
Filter. 


There the 

air is “bagged” 

by a series of filter 

compartments made of 

Wellington Sears cotton 

sateen fabric : the almost invisible lead 

particles are recovered, the air is 

discharged free and clear. 

Gaseous filtration, for health protection or recovery 

of valuable solids, is but one of many jobs performed by fabrics 
provided to industry by Wellington Sears. No matter what your own 
problem may be, whettier it involves wet or dry filtration, 


reinforcement of plastic or rubber products or any other need which 





calls for fabric, call on Wellington Sears. Over a century of 
experience is on tap to serve you in every way. For informative 
booklet, ‘Modern Textiles for Industry,” write Dept. C5-2. 





Vellington Sears 


MY A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 


) FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


NY , \ : NY For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, 


\ 
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\ 
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Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N. ¥. * Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas + Detroit + Los Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 


aN > o 
AN SEQ AYY Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries ext 





4 vj ORE Industrial Leaders 


choose SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY, California! 


If you are interested in the Western Market, 
study the reasons these industrial leaders 
give for their confidence in Santa Clara 
County. An area which attracts so many 
outstanding industries must have advantages 
which apply to your organization, too! 


Container Corporation of America located at the MARKET CENTER of the West! 


“ Our firm serves a great variety of indus- 
tries which require packaging services. 
This meant that it was essential to locate 
our new plant at one of the important 
market centers of the West. Such a re- 
quirement, plus other favorable factors, 
led us directly to Santa Clara County.” 


General Electric needed facilities for its ATOMIC PROGRAM! 


“Our decision to make San Jose the 
Administrative Headquarters for our com- 
mercial atomic operations is a positive step 
in our progress. It was based on our de- 
sire to consolidate this work in a region ; 
which best answers our requirements.” ad. 


Francis K. McCune 
Vice President & General Manager, Atomic Product: Division 


International Business Machines Corporation wanted LIVABILITY! 


“We believe that our new 190-acre site 
is in an area where adequate social, cul- 
tural, educational, and recreational factors 
are present for employees. We definitely a 
feel it is the kind of a place where our 


people will enjoy living.” 





Thomas J. Watsen, Jr. 


Lockheed chose a central location with ROOM TO EXPAND! 


“Our plans called for a site with plenty 
of room to expand. Another requirement 
was location in an important electronic- 
research development center. Frankly, no 
other area supplied these needs as well as 

Missile Systems Division the 296-acres we now have in Santa Clara 


County.” 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 7 Dr. Louis N. Ridenour 


Research Director, Missile Systems Division 


Ask for all the facts yyy 
you need to make a decision — eB ef ©) 3 > 





SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE California 
Dept. 2, San Jose 13, Californic 
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“ _, the demand for materi- 
als makes the situation even 
more critical . . .” 


STORY starts on page 113 


close to the moment when coal produc- 
tion passes its peak. 

¢ Rate of Consumption—The speed 
with which energy resources are used 
up, however, gn partly on how fast 
the presently backward areas of the 
world industrialize, how fast their de- 
sire for material goods is put into action. 
It also depends on how fast the world’s 
population grows. 


ll. Using Up Materials 


For every man, woman, and child in 
the U.S., 1,260 Ib. of steel today flows 
through the production lines each year. 
Increasing demand will accelerate the 
consumption of iron ore. By 1975, the 
annual flow of steel in the U.S. may 
reach 1,550 Ib. per capita. As our stand- 
ard of living rises, the things we first re- 
gard as luxuries become’ necessities—the 
automobile is a good example. 

If the current drain on the world’s 
high-grade iron ore resources seems 
high, it’s low compared with what it 
will be when Western-style industrial- 
ization spreads across Asia, Africa, and 
South America. Thus, even if the 
world’s population remained _ static, 
there would be a steadily increasing de- 
mand for steel. 

But the world’s population is far 
from static. It is increasing at the rate 
of about 90,000 per day—3.4-million a 
year. That’s because science has made 
great strides in holding down death 
rates, but the birth rate is outside its 
control. The world now has 2.6-billion 
inhabitants; at present rates, it wili 
grow to 4.5-billion or 5-billion in an- 
other 50 years, to 6.5-billion in 100 
years. 
¢ Diminishing Return—The spiral in 
demand for materials makes the situa- 
tion, according to CalTech’s Harrison 
S. Brown, even more critical than the 
President’s Material Policy Commis- 
sion—the Paley Commission—viewed it 
a few years ago (BW —Jun.28’52,p160). 

As domestic reserves of high-grade 
iron ore run out, U.S. producers are 
spending huge sums of money to de- 
velop reserves in Venezuela, Labrador, 
and Liberia. Where they once found 
abundant high-grade ore close to the 
earth’s surface, they are now following 
thin seams far underground. And they’re 
continually settling for rock with a 
lower content of iron. 

Concentrations of other minerals— 
copper, bauxite ore for aluminum, sulfur 
--are dwindling, too. Producers must 
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mine ever greater tonnages of ore and 

must expend ever more energy per unit 

of output from their mines. 

¢ Aluminum—One of the most critical 

raw materials situations is shaping up 

in aluminum. U.S. consumption of and makes 
this metal grew ninefold from 1925 to ses 


1950 (980,000 tons a year) and prom- 
ises to grow fivefold by 1975 (chart, 
page 113). That would put annual con- 
sumption at about 4.9-million tons. 
Conceivably, demand 50 years from 
now could be close to 50-million tons a 
year. 

However, the whole world’s known 
and inferred supply of bauxite, the ore 
from which aluminum is obtained, will 
yield only another 500-million tons of 
the metal, say the CalTech people. 
(hus, industry in the 21st Century will 
have to turn to other aluminum-bearing 
materials, such as clay and the anortho- 
sites, to meet the demand, at a far 
greater investment in energy and scien- 
tific ingenuity. 
¢ End in Sight—In copper, too, the 
rate of consumption makes the outlook 
alarming. The world’s reserves that can 
be mined by present methods add up 
to around 100-million tons, of which 
about 25-million tons are in the U.S. 
We are using copper at the rate of more 
than 1.5-million tons a year (chart, page 
113) and will be using 2.5-million tons 
a year by 1975. 

Other materials can be substituted 


for copper, of course, but only at a 
greater investment in energy. a a ala oun 
Known deposits of sulfur aren’t ex- 


pected to last more than 25 years at 
present production rates. ‘This means 


® % | 
we'll have to get sulfur from pyrites Nations Lar est Manufacturer 
(fool’s gold), smelter fumes, and even- ” 


tually from calcium sulfate. All these 
Precenley ais SAE ip io A multi-million dollar decision such as this requires expert judgment 

Tetanlaneniente~T he shortage of a based on complete information. Some of the reasons which influenced 
high-grade source of one material often this decision are outlined by G. M. President Curtice in a recent state- 

5 ‘é . . 
aggravates the plight of another mate- ment to the press: " Of the many sites we surveyed in the Bay Area, 
rial. That's true of the relationship that we believe this location to be the most ideal for the 
exists between phosphate rock and sul- type of facility we are planning. Its proximity to two 
fur. major highways gives us easy access to both the East 

Both are prime materials for indus- 2 be — and West Bay areas. Further, it is located in a con- 
try. Sulfuric acid is needed in process- i : e trolled manufacturing zone with all the necessary utili- 
ing phosphate rock. Counting all grades . ties, such as water, gas and thes. already available. 
of ore, there’s enough phosphate rock \ Other advantages, such as year round mild climate 
to last 10,000 years at present rates of and an ample supply of cooperative labor, may be the 
consumption. key to your particular requirements fora plant site. 

However, the world is steadily acquir- uartow u.currice >™ply outline the specifications you have established 
ing more mouths to feed, and more President and let our Industrial Department provide the facts. 
fertilizer made from phosphates will 
have to be used to boost food crops. So 
we will dip deeper into the 10,000-year 
supply of ore. 

When the high-grade phosphates 
have been exhausted, we will have to 
process ore of lower grades—and the +: 6 a ets > 
farther down the quality scale we go, arr ny pea 
the more sulfuric acid we'll need to egies s: 
treat the rock. At the same time, we'll Cahfornia SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
need an increasing quantity of phos- Z Dept. 2, San Jose 13, California 


phate fertilizer, so the sulfur reserves 
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Two completely NEW gas tractors 


The MERCURY “Huskie” and_ 


“Super-Huskie” were 

for rugged service— 

move mountains of material for 
long, continuous hours. W: 

either inside or outside, on 


pee gdm one cht painted 


coe of size, in oheull or 

eo for less. Utilize the power 
of pre new models for your 
material handling operations. 


MERCURY 


TRACTORS 
MODEL 9505 — 4,000 Ibs. DBP 
MODEL 950H — 5,000 Ibs. DBP 


Specifically designed for extra-heavy 
duty, ee a ees 
is a G-wheel model developing 

maximum D.B.P. of §,000 Ibs. Tt incor. 
porates the same features designed 
into the new “Huskie.” Available in 
LPG or Regular Gasoline Models. 


MERCURY 





FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS - TRAILERS 


by MERCURY 


MERCURY 
s)) oH 


Ud 


MODELS 930 AND 940 GAS TRACTORS 


4 Wheels—DBP of 3,000 and 4,000 Ibs. respectively 
Available in LPG or Regular Gasoline Models 


®@ Six cylinder industrial engine—heavy 
duty clutch —fluid coupling and syn- 
chromesh transmission with provision 
for power take-off. 


Full spring suspension—standard with 
all MERCURY tractors. 


Smooth, functional body .. . frame, 
bumpers and fenders welded to form 
integral unit. 

Unusual accessibility to all component 
parts. 


@ Tops in operator comfort. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT: 


1 LP. Gas fuel system. 
2 Torque converter and planetary transmission 


providing two speeds forward and one reverse, 
eliminating clutch pedal. 


Role) @ ie) a!) wae -101 0) 5, | 2008 
Materials Handling Institute's Cor 
Cleveland, Ohio ® June 5 through June 8 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 South Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
Send me the following Mercury Bulletins: 

©) T-103—Model 930, “Huskie” 

() T-104—Model 940, “Huskie” 

() T-10S—Model 9505S, “Super-Huskie”’ 

() T-106—Model 950H, “‘Super-Huskie”’ 


Name. 





a7 


...more energy will also be 
required to find and process 
a gallon of fresh water...” 


STORY starts on page 113 


will be depleted at an accelerated rate. 
This, in turn, will increase the amount 
of energy that must go into producing 
a unit of sulfuric acid. 

¢ Water—More energy will also be re- 
quired, as time goes by, to find and 
process a gallon of fresh water. Popu- 
lation growth and the rising demands 
of industry and agriculture already make 
this certain. 

Farming alone takes 50% of all water 
used in the U.S. each year. The aver- 
age person drinks about 200 gal. of 
water a vear but uses about 15,000 
gal. for other household needs; indus- 
try, in contrast, uses 160,000 gal. a 
year for each person in the U.S. 

To meet the growing needs of the 
country, scientists and engineers will be 
called upon to purify polluted water, 
reclaim water for re-use, and develop 
new ground water reservoirs. Again, the 
price will be more and more energy to 
maintain a resource. 


lll. Brainpower 


All these problems can be solved, the 
CalTech report concludes, if civiliza- 
tion can muster up enough technical 
brainpower. 

For example, it is known that a ton 
of a typical granite contains about 4 
grams of uranium and 12 grams of 
thorium. If nuclear breeding proves 
reasonably efficient on a iarge scale 
(BW—Jun.18"55,p50), these amounts 
of uranium and thorium would yield 
the same amount of energy as 50 tons 
of coal. 

If a ton of granite can be processed 
in large-scale operations at an expendi- 
ture of less energy than 50 tons of coal 
require, the world’s supply of atomic 
energy could be regarded as almost in- 
exhaustible. For granite is among the 
globe’s most plentiful substances. And 
even if economical grades of granite 
ever ran out, the industry could pre- 
sumably switch to using heavy water 
from the oceans. 

But the feat of turning these theories 
into accomplished fact won’t be a lucky 
accident. It will take long, intensive 
research and development work by a 
growing army of scientists. Yet, Cal- 
Tech points out, every country in the 
world shows signs of lacking enough 
scientists and engineers. 


: Address. 


MAIL COUPON Topayb: Paci, 


2 aa... 
ieccauneune® 


e Mental Resources—However, the Cal- 
Tech men hold out hope that some- 
thing can be done about the nation’s 
and the world’s mental resources, un- 
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They used to make headlines by flying a mile. Now, 
it’s coast-to-coast in a matter of hours... thanks to 
aeronautical progress and special steels. 

Jet aircraft, for example, have ‘skins’ of special 
heat-resistant stainless steel ...most landing gears 
depend on tough, rugged alloy steels . . . precision- 
made, intricate control parts need cold rolled steels. 
And these are but a few examples of the special steels 
Crucible produces for industry. 

Special Steels Mean Better Products — The prod- 
ucts you'll enjoy tomorrow, depend on the special 
steels being developed today. That’s why, at Crucible, 
research in metals— new production methods —lower 
costs — are part of every day’s job. Crucible Steel 
Company of America, The Oliver Building, Mellon 
Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CR UJ C | @ LE | first name in special purpose steels 








Crucible Steel Company of America 





Army signs up 
Wolmanized’® tumber 
for 30-year hitch 


During World War II, the Army 
Chemical Center at Edgewood, Mary- 
land, needed a gymnasium to bolster 
the soldiers’ morale. The above build- 
ing, originally a riding academy, was 
quickly converted. bee made 
of ordinary lumber was laid to sup- 
port the _—— surface of the gym- 
nasium. Through the years, this sub- 
flooring decayed, finally making the 
playing surface uneven. 

Last year, the Post Engineer, using 
profits from the Post Exchange Serv- 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET! 


ice, remodeled the entire building. He 
had time to think in terms of perma- 
nency. The gymnasium floor was rip- 
ped up and Wolmanized lumber was 
used for the sub-fiooring—the special 
kind of lumber that will provide solid, 
even support for 30 years or more. 

Wolmanized lumber lasts so long 
because it is Eoeeene against decay 
and termites by a chemical preserva- 
tive. Koppers Company, Inc., Wol- 
man Preservative Department, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Koppers Company, Inc., Wolman Preservative Dept. 
1301-1 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Send me a free copy of your illustrated booklet on Wolmanized lumber. 





Wolmanized°® 


LUMBER 
CLEAN « ODORLESS +» PAINTABLE 
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“ .. tomorrow’s industry will 
be utterly dependent on the 
brainpower resources of its 
scientists and engineers .. .” 


STORY starts on page 113 


like the physical resources. High man- 
power abilities are replenishable, and 
they can be almost endlessly enriched. 

Behavioral scientists are only begin- 
ning to understand the scientific prin- 
ciples that govern the origin and devel- 
opment of human behavior. As they 
master these principles and apply them, 
an increasing percentage of upcoming 
populations will become capable of 
greater _ intellectual § achievement. 
Science may even be able to stretch 
man’s learning period to age 80, with- 
out dipping below a college level for 
challenge, learning, and thinking. 

The effect on the world’s total brain- 
power could be profound. It could 
double, or perhaps even triple, man’s 
intellectual output. But it’s a long-term 
project. 

It takes 22 years to make a bachelor 
of science, says CalTech’s John R. 
Weir, and 30 years to make a trained 
engineer or scientist—and it will take 
decades to find out how to mass-pro- 
duce them in quantities large enough 
to carry industry through the turn-of- 
the-century crisis in energy. 
¢ Industry's Reaction—In CalTech’s 
Industrial Associates Program, the sci- 
ence panels supplement the work of re- 
searchers in the member companies. 
Then notes are compared, and the find- 
ings are thrashed out and analyzed in 
conferences, company by company. 
Private conferences have been held in 
27 companies with the highest officers, 
to guide long-range planning. Accord- 
ing to CalTech, executives have re- 
ceived the forecasts with a mingling 
of incredulity and concern. 

Everyone connected with the study— 
scientists and management alike—has 
been impressed, says CalTech, with the 
magnitude of the challenge, the strain 
on both material and human resources, 
that must be expected in the next 50 
or 100 years. 

After a day-long session, a research 
director for one of the companies 
summed up the general feeling: The 
CalTech studies point up the inesca- 
pable fact that tomorrow’s industry will 
be utterly dependent on the brainpower 
resources of its scientists and engineers. 
Yet, he said, it is cheering to know that 
technical brainpower—the world’s one 
major replenishable resource—is the one 
force that can solve the problem of the 
depletion of irreplaceable natural re- 
sources. END 
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Bites into hard ground. The 
Allis-Chalmers HD-6G weighs 
19,600 Ib., develops 55 belt hp, 
has big-capacity hydraulic sys- 
tem. Traction and power enable 
it to excavate or crowd into hard- 
packed material. 


Take advantage of 
warehouse space in your 
own back yard 


with an 


ALLIS-CHALMERS HD-6G 


The trend toward yard storage has paralleled the 
trend toward the use of Allis-Chalmers tractor 
shovels in industry. This is no coincidence. 

First, the HD-6G is capable of handling much of ‘Floats’ on loose material. With crawler 
the construction necessary to prepare plant yards tracks, the HD-6G has sufficient flotation to 
for outdoor warehousing. It helps build yard work right up on stockpiles . . . enables it to 
roads, digs and backfills drainage ditches and store many more yards of material in a 
levels ground. limited area. 

After preparation is completed, it handles most 
of the routine yard maintenance and plays a big 
part in the efficient handling of materials in your 
“roofless warehouse.”” Where bulk materials are 
handled, the HD-6G stockpiles or loads them 
with a big 114-yd bucket. There is also a special 
214-yd bucket for snow, coal, coke and other light 
materials. For solid, or palletized material, there 
is a lift fork attachment that can be quickly in- 
terchanged with the bucket. 

Further, this crawler-mounted shovel keeps 
production moving summer or winter. It can wade 
through deep snow when necessary, or quickly 
clear it away. 

Find out the many additional advantages of 
the tracter shovel method . . . the method pio- 
neered, proved and improved by Allis-Chalmers. 

Write for free catalogs or see your Allis-Chalmers 
Construction Machinery dealer. 
enaphec ag a camtonene eee Handles solid or palletized loads. By simply 
removing and replacing four pins, you can 
make a quick switch from bucket to lift fork 
ALLIS-CHALMERS attachment. Dozer blades, crane hook and 


several special buckets are also available. 





MANAGEMENT 


Graduate Engineers: 


ENGINEERING 
ENROLLMENTS 


...BUT THE PERCENTAGE OF EN- 


A Management Problem 





CLIMB 


Thousands of Engineering Enrollments 
300 














GINEERS TAKING GRADUATE WORK 


DROPPED 


Percent of Engineers Taking Graduate Work 





15 











——— 




















So Companies Are Sponsoring: 


Dota: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfore. 


New Boom in Graduate Work 


Industry's long-echoing cries for more 
engineers are getting a stronger reac- 
tion from the nation’s young men these 
days: Engineer enrollments in the col- 
leges are on the rise, especially those of 
mechanical and electrical engineers. 
Naturally, this implies the long-term 
promise that there'll be manpower to 
keep the factories running fast. 

But now industry is seeing an omi- 
nous shadow on the other side of the 
coin: The percentage of engineers who 
sharpen their talents with post-graduate 
work is dropping (charts). And this, 
naturally, implies the threat that indus 
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try’s a research and development 
labs may go hungry for talent. 

* How It Happened—From the envia- 
ble position of hindsight, you can see 
that this threat was bound to develop. 
These last few years, as everyone knows, 
engineers have been in such short sup- 
ply that industry has been grabbing 
them up. 

Fewer and fewer engineers with bach- 
elors degrees have been willing to give 
up the pay that industry has been offer- 
ing in exchange for post-graduate work. 
Besides this, there’s the normal six to 
eight year lag between the time a man 


enrolls and the time he gets a masters’ 
or Ph.D. 

Now, though, the picture is begin- 
ning to change. Industry is seeing the 
threat posed by a shortage of engineer 
with masters’ degrees or Ph.Ds. 
¢ Basis for Change—Its interest in pro- 
moting more post-graduate work among 
engineers is growing fast. Industry 
knows that as it pushes farther, and’ 
faster, beyond the old frontiers of tech- 
nology, it will need men with more 
and more strongly developed talents in 
its research and development labs. It 
realizes that as more and more com- 
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Tenite Butyrate is a durable plastic—that's the 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from the per- 
formance of these signs. 

For these are familiar emblems of American 
Automobile Association affiliated clubs. You'll 
find them used by AAA members from Maine to 
California. 

Attached to trunk lids, bumpers, or license 
plates, the durable plastic emblems are exposed 
to summer heat, winter cold, rain, snow, hu- 
midity, road chemicals, abrasive dirt and me- 
chanical shock. They serve for years—thanks to 
the toughness, corrosion resistance and outdoor 
durability of Tenite Butyrate. 

Tenite Butyrate is a plastic chosen for many 
tough jobs. It is used for outdoor signs .. . for oil 
field pipe...for color telephones. In short, 
whether for demanding duty or lasting beauty, 
Tenite Butyrate offers a hard-to-find combina- 
tion of properties. 

What about the products you make? Could 
the bright colors, ligut weight or rugged strength 
of the versatile Tenite plastics add more sales 
appeal, better performance or longer life? We 
will be glad to help you or your molder evaluate 
Tenite Butyrate, Tenite Acetate or Tenite Poly- 
ethylene for any use. For more information, 
write to EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


ACETATE : BUTYRATE - POLVETHYLENE 
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pod form, 


gives you Miss Secretary’s favorite chair 


A smart ebony-anodized aluminum chair with five adjustments to assure comfort to any individual 


This Goodform chair has everything it 
takes to make a working girl happy 


at her job 


Comfort? It has her sitting pretty and 
comfortable all day long thanks to 
scientific design and restful foam rub- 


> 


ber seat. Good-looking? There's a lot 
of secretarial morale built into the 
graceful lines, black anodized alumi- 
ium frame and rich red upholstery 
you see above. Safety? The solidly- 


welded and satin-smooth frame can 


© GF Co. 1955 


never splinter and snag nylons or 
scratch delicate skin. Popular? It’s the 
most widely used stenographic and 
clerical chair in the world. 
Economical? Now that's a sensible 
question. This Goodform secretarial 
chair will outlast a string of secretaries 
and, years from now, it will have lost 
none of its strength, efficiency, comfort 
or beauty! 

Consult your classified phone book for 
the location of your nearest GF Dealer 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 


. . or write The General Fireproofing 
Company, Dept. K-65, Youngstown 1, 
Ohio, for his name and an interesting 
booklet on Goodform office seating. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


st in Metal Business Fu 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS « SUPER-FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT + 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 





panies take on research and develop- 
ment programs (BW—May19’56,p26), 
there'll be an ever-increasing demand 
tor these talented men. Finally, com- 
panies most interested in promoting 
post-graduate work guess they will reap 
an extra benefit—by offering post-grad- 
uate courses to their engineers they'll 
more easily attract young engineers to 
their plants. 

hose are the reasons why: 

¢ Many companies have set up 
programs to send a few of their more 
highly talented engineers to graduate 
schools full-time. 

¢ Others are planning programs to 
send their engineers to special grad- 
uate courses for a few hours a week, on 
company time. 

¢ Some are trying to persuade grad- 
uate schoo] facilities to set up off- 
campus schools for their engineers by 
offering to build facilities and pay in- 
structors. 

The colleges, most of them pleased 
by industry’s attention, are at work, too: 

¢ At least two accredited engineer- 
ing schools, Syracuse University and 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, have 
set up branch schools to bring graduate 
facilities to the engineering staffs of 
companies in out-of-the-way locations. 

¢ Two others, Northeastern Uni- 
versity and the University of California, 
are considering plans to set up more 
branch graduate schools. 

Of course there are doubts about the 
whole idea, too. “It’s all new to us,” 
company officials say. And they wonder 
just how deeply their outfits may be- 
come committed to such programs, just 
where the projects may lead, and where 
they should be stopped. 
¢ Against Tradition—Industry is accus- 
tomed to hiring its employees already 
educated, then giving them a little on- 
the-job training. The idea of outside 
education on company time is foreign 
to many profit-centered companies. But 
those with a strong engineering or re- 
search effort aren’t being put off by 
tradition 


|. How Programs Work 


General Dynamics Corp.’s Convair 
Div. is trying hard to get just such a 
program started. At its San Diego head- 
quarters, Convair employs some 4,000 
engineers, many of whom work on the 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile pro- 
gram. Missile work calls for far greater 
engineering skills than those needed for 
designing airplanes, say company offi- 
cials. Convair thinks that more mem- 
bers of its big engineering team could 
be moved to missile work if they could 
get more than the comparative smatter- 
ing of chemistry and physics they 
picked up as undergraduates. But there’s 
no graduate school near San Diego. 

To add to the problem, General Dy- 
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Most practical 
elevator for rises 
up to 55 feet 


ROTARY OILDRAULIC’ ELEVATOR 
needs no penthouse or heavy supports 


You can save up to 25% with the eleva- 
tor that’s moved and controlled by 
smooth, dependable Oildraulic power. 

No penthouse or heavy loadbearing 
shaftway structure is needed .. . be- 
cause the elevator car and its load are 
supported by the hydraulic system. No 
special machine room is usually re- 
quired with Rotary’s compact electric 
power unit that can be located on any 
landing and anywhere within 50 feet 
of the elevator. 

The revolutionary Rota-Flow oil hy- 
draulic power system assures velvet- 
smooth fluid operation. Smooth starts 
and cushioned stops (with %” accuracy) 
are guaranteed. 

Over 100,000 Rotary Oildraulic ele- 
vators and lifts are now in service from 
coast to coast. Our Engineering De- 
partment will assist you on plans and 
specifications. Mail coupon for catalog. 


Mail for 
elevator catalog 


Photo by Julius Shulman 
The modern elevator 


for modern buildings 

The award-winning Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Ass'n. Building, Los Angeles, designed 
by Architect Richard J. Neutra, is one of 
the many beautiful contemporary struc- 
tures using Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. 


a 
— 
=__ 
——_ 


Rotary Lift Co. 
1115 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Send free booklet on Rotary Oildraulic Elevators to: 
Name__ 





Address 











OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
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research 
creates a 
new formula 
for better 
floors 


Better, longer lasting, 
more colorful floors at 
lower cost . . . that’s the result 
of constant MATICO research that never takes 
“good enough” for an answer. Typical of MATICO’s — 
never-ending search is the development of an amazing 
new formula that assures tough, stain-resistant floors 
that keep their handsome good !ooks for years. 


If you're considering flooring, see your MATICO dealer. 
He's listed under “Floors” in your telephone directory. 


Wherever you go it’s MATICO—quality floors for 
America’s homes, businesses and institutions. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Houston, Tex. Joliet, i. e Long Beach, Calif. « Newburgh. N.Y 
Rubber Tile * Vinyl Tile * Asphalt Tile 
Confecti * Aristofiex * Parquetry * Maticork 
ecnes Cork Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 
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namics is setting up a new $10-million 
Atomics Div. at San Diego. This will 
bring even more engineers to the area, 
and the company feels that to hold 
the best of them it will need some sort 
of post-graduate center nearby. 

¢ Rich Promises—Convair officials claim 
that San Diego probably already has the 
U.S.’s largest concentration of engi- 
neering talent without a_ university. 
Hence, they are working hard to per- 
suade the University of California re- 
gents to set up a graduate center at 
San Diego. Convair guarantees students 
for the center, has promised aid in 


funds, equipment, and pay for the 


faculty. Unofficial estimates put the 
cost of building the center at close to 
$4-million. 

The university regents are seriously 
considering the idea. Such a move 
wouldn’t be unfamiliar for the uni- 
versity: It already operates eight sepa- 
rate branches in California. 

Convair’s project may be an extreme 
example, but the fact remains that engi- 
neers generally are interested in post- 
graduate work, and respond to company 
efforts to get it for them. 
¢ Long Nights—One sign of this inter- 
est is that the U.S. Office of Education 
reports that half the engineers taking 
post-graduate work throughout the 
country are working engineers, who 
study at night. Usually they get com- 
pany tuition aid. But it is an exhaust- 
ing grind for them. Many educators 
privately admit that night work doesn’t 
meet the standards of similar courses 
during the day. They say that failures 
are relatively higher among those in 
night classes. 

Thus, any company that offers engi- 
neers a change to take day time post- 
graduate work at something near full 
salary will get plenty of attention. Quite 
a number of companies—Douglas Air- 
craft, Hughes Aircraft, Raytheon, Gen- 
eral Electric—for a few trying it. 
¢ GE’s Plan—GE is just establishing 
its “honors program,” which is aimed 
largely at bright engineers that the 
company has hired right out of school. 
The program will start this fall. Under 
it: 


¢ GE will send 60 engineers (20 
to Syracuse University and 40 to Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute) to work 
for their doctorates. 

e It will pay the cost of their 
tuition and books, put them on the 
company payroll, and they'll get senior- 
ity and credit for any benefits that 
might accrue to them. 

¢ During the school year, they'll 
spend about 20 hours a week on cam- 
us, and work in GE labs for another 
20 to 26 hours a week, getting an 
average of between 50% and 60% 
of regular weekly pay. During the 
summer and other vacations, they'll be 
encouraged to work full-time in GE 
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It costs you more than 50¢ to have a typist copy the 
simplest one-page letter . . . but with Dri-Stat 
automatic photocopying it costs less than 9¢ per page. 


Only Dri-Stat gives you Auto-Feed, the 
evtomatic fingers thet the the paper fret It takes a typist 10 or 15 minutes to organize and 
your hands and feed it into the processor d s 
at precisely the correct speed. There is no type a smali page of copy work eee while Dri-Stat 
possibility of error. And only Dri-Stat gives produces complicated copies in less than one minute. 
you “Bright-Light” operation for sharp 
photocopies, even in bright office light. . fi 

And Dri-Stat is much more accurate than any 


typist. Copies are photographically exact 
and include your marginal notations, corrections, 
or other necessary comments and changes. 


Dri-Stat took photocopy out of the closet and 
put it on the office desk. Exclusive Peerless 
“Bright-Light” paper gives sharp, clear copies in 
normal office light. You don’t need booths, 
shields or other inconvenient light deflectors. 


A complete Dri-Stat office photocopy system is 
surprisingly low in cost and will usually 

pay for itself within a few months. Write for full 
information, or call your nearest Peerless 
distributor and ask to see how Dri-Stat will 
reduce the clerical load in your office. 





Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y. 


0 | would like to know more about your Dri-Stat Photocopy process. 


Please send me your catalog. 

O | would like to see the Dri-Stat operate in my own office under 
my normal office lights. Please have your nearest distributor 
call me for an appointment. 














Zone. State 














it Pays To Check On New TOLEDO 
Hi-Weigh TRUCK SCALES 


Guard against doubtful truck weights that are so costly in money and 
good will . . . in your dealings with customers, with vendors, with 
highway enforcement officials. Check the load on new TOLEDO Hi- 
Weigh Truck Scales! Engineered for today’s heavy duty needs . . . 
choice of two-section, four-section or axle load in full range of models. 
New design means lower installation costs . . . plus long-life Toledo 
accuracy and durability. All Toledo Hi-Weigh Scales available with 
Toledo Printweigh for recording weights on tickets, strips, or sheets. 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Send for Literature 
Bulletin 2417 


ECONOMY IN INSTALLATION . . . These BIG four-section scales are built to 


NEW 
weigh the heaviest and largest highway vehicles to meet needs today ... and to- 
morrow. Toledo engineering has integrated lever, weighbridge, and pit design to 


achieve high strength combined with economical, long-life installation. 


“ TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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labs at full salary. Thus, they'll end 
up with a yearly salary of up to 80% 
of regular pay. 
¢ Old Method—Another type of post- 
graduate program was pioneered more 
than 30 years ago by research organiza- 
tions like Bell Labs and Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. It’s still undertaken chiefly 
by pure research outfits who count their 
wealth more in terms of their engineers’ 
talents, less in terms of their engineers’ 
working hours. Since that’s their ap- 
proach they see no conflict in sending 
men to take special courses on company 
time, and they also say that: 

¢ Their engineers study more effec- 
tively during the day than at evening 
courses. 

¢ For the same cost, more men can 
participate in such a program than m 
a GE-type “honors program.” When 
an engineer studies a few afternoons a 
week, he remains in close touch with 
his job, gets full, or nearly full, salary. 


ll. Schools Get Busy 


The schools, of course, are all in 
favor of industry’s new interest in post- 
graduate training. Some college officials 
reckon it a partial answer to Russia’s 
production of more than 50,000 engi- 
neers a year (BW —Nov.19°55,p41). 

“It would be foolish to get into a 
pure numbers race [with the Russians],” 
says one college dean. “But we can 
take them on in quality.” And he 
thinks the logical way to start is by 
giving post-graduate training to at least 
some of the 190,000 engineers who have 
graduated in the U.S. in the last six 
years. 
¢ Problems—But there’s disagreement 
among colleges on how to handle two 
major problems connected with the 
operation of post-graduate courses for 
working engineers. First of these is 
over how much a university should 
dilute its engineering faculty so it can 
take on the job of training working 
engineers. Second is over how much 
it should liberalize its residence require- 
ments. Under these requirements a 
man must spend a certain minimum 

riod as a full-time student if he’s 
to be eligible for higher degrees. Some 
schools require one year's residence for 
a master’s degree and around two years 
for a doctorate. Others don’t hold to 
this system; instead, they set a mini- 
mum number of hours for post-graduate 
study and allow students to spread those 
hours over a number of years. 

e Three-Branch Job—Syracuse Univer- 
sity is among the latter group. It has 
been conducting special post-graduate 
courses, mostly in electrical and me- 
chanical engineering, for companies in 
out-of-the-way locations for four or five 
years. Today, it operates three branches: 
one at Griffis Air Force Base at Rome, 
N. Y., for Air Force engineers and for 
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Catch the eye 


to capture the sale _— 





CAPS IN COLORS AID BRAND REC- 
OGNITION: Colorful closures made of 
Beette® Urea Moiding Compounds iden- 
tify many leading brands of toiletries and 
pharmaceuticals. Beetie offers countless 


design oe in the color of your 
t’s stain resistant, reasonably 


priced, attractive to the > and hand. St 


choice. 


up the competitive ap 
with colorful, quality Beetie! 


DELICATE HI-FI COMPONENTS 
NOW “WRAPPED” IN TOUGH PLAS.- 
TIC: The Pickering pickup and styli are 
made virtually impervious to shock, wear 
and humidity by embedding the sensitive 
parts in Laminac® polyester resin. The 
one-piece, self-encased units are easy to 
assemble and finish...styli units are 
colored to identify type and size. 


Get started on tomorrow’s new profit opportunities today. 
Call Cyanamid for advice and cooperation in melamine 
and urea molding compounds ... polyester resins .. . 

resin adhesives ... resins for surface coatings. 


IN CANADA: 


North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


OFFICES IN: 


Boston + Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit 
Los Angeles - New York + Oakland - Philadelphia + St. Louis + Seattle 


of your package 


ep 





CONSIDER THE CASE OF THIS 
HOME CIRCUIT BREAKER: Federal 
Pacific Electric Company’s home circuit 
breakers are cased in low-cost brown 
Beetze 1005. Advantages: high arc resist- 
ance, high dielectric strength, good mold- 
ability, speedy molding cycles with low 
scrap loss. Consider the case BEETLE might 
make for your electrical parts. 


NOT A NAIL ANYWHERE! All joints 
in the Anderson Coach are electronicall 
“welded” with Urac® Resin 185, whic 
makes joints actually stronger than wood 
itself ... much stronger than nailed joints. 
Use this gap-filling, craze-resistant, 
moisture-resistant resin adhesive for 
strong, sure bonds in assembly gluing and 
lamination. 








AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


ca) 


CWVYANANMI DP 





FLASTICS AND RCSINS DIVISION 











MODEL 444 DESK SET 
for general office and 
public counter use. 


MODEL 4410 DESK SET 
colored Permalite bases 
for that “important” look. 


MODEL 4430 DESK SéT 
onyx or carrara bases 
that say, “boss man". 


neady to wule 


The Esterbrook Desk Pen fills itself instantly—every time 
you return the pen to its socket. The base holds 40 times more 
ink than an ordinary fountain pen. Needs no attention for 
months on end. Try one on your desk for 30 days. Your 
money refunded if you are not completely satisfied. 


; CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU 
a WRITE — BY NUMBER. More than 30 point styles. 
« THREAD THE POINT OF YOUR CHOICE INTO THE BARREL 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Lid., 92 Fleet Street, East, Toronto 


COPYRIGHT 1956, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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General Electric engineers from a 
ncarby GE plant; the second and third 
branches at Endicott and at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., for International Busi- 
ness Machines’ engineers. A total of 
308 working engineers are students 
at these three branches. The Air Force 
and IBM supply classrooms on their 
own properties; GE shares the Air 
Force classrooms. Together, the two 
companies and the Air Force foot the 
bills for faculty salaries, travel, and 
overhead, plus a small bonus. 

Syracuse’s own faculty travels to the 
branches, teaches the same engineering 
courses as are taught at the university. 
And the engineers get residence credit 
toward a master’s or doctor's degree. 
¢ New Project—A proposition for a 
similar branch graduate center was put 
to Rensselaer Polytechnic last spring 
by United Aircraft Corp., Hartford, 
Conn. United had no graduate facil- 
ity nearby, and it felt this was hurting 
its engineer recruiting program. 

RPI boggled at the idea of operating 
a “captive” graduate center on some- 
body’s else’s property. So United offered 
the school property (worth $600,000) 
and equipment to set up a separate 
center at Hartford. Last September, 
RPI transferred 10 full-time faculty 
members to staff the center, hired others 
in the area for part-time work, and now 
trains 204 evening students from com- 
panies around Hartford for master’s 
degrees. 

nited, whose employees make up 

more than 80% of the students, 1s 
underwriting the experiment for five 
years. Its officials have no voice in the 
operation of the center, but they are 
pleased with the project, though they 
say it costs the company more than 
$1,000 a year for each of its students. 

Northeastern University, in Boston, 
says it, too, is considering building a 
branch graduate school somewhere on 
Boston’s busy peripheral Route 128 
(BW—Mayl4’ 55,p186). Through this 
it would serve the engineering staffs 
of the growing number of electronics 
companies in greater Boston. 


Only Beginning 


All these moves are signs of a grow- 
ing boom in graduate engineering work. 
But the boom is certinly far from full- 
fledged yet. 

Many companies are hesitant about 
taking their engineers off direct pro- 
ductive effort in order to let them study. 

Many more feel they would face all 
kinds of hot personnel problems if they 
undertook a post-graduate training pro- 
gram. “We'd have to draw a line 
somewhere as to just who should ie 
educated and when,” says one company 
official. “This,” he adds, “can be a 
real headache. No matter what we do, 


, 


somebody is going to get angry.” END 
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Down comes... delivery cost! 


Now a load of lumber is dumped in perfect condition at the job site in one min- 
ute—and the truck is on its way. The 96¢ worth of Signode steel strapping that 
ties the 7-ton (5700-bd.-ft.) load makes this possible—and makes possible unit 
loading at the yard, simplified tallying and prevention of pilferage. Unitizing 
works equally well with castings, forgings, ingots, sheets, cartons, and many 
other items and materials. Whether or not drop loads are practical for your 
product, it will cost less to handle, store, ship and receive when unitized the 
Signode way with low-cost, high-strength steel strapping. For more information 


about money-saving strapping applications, see your Signode representative. 
No obligation. Just write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2607 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-wide. 
in Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal * Toronto 
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Phillips Petroleum Hit By Suit 
Charging It Shortchanges Stockholders — 


Phillips Petroleum Co. and Ada Oil Co. this week 
were preparing to file a reply to a suit brought against 
them in Wilmington, Del., by Mrs. Lillie $. Mayer 
charging the two companies and 23 individuals with 
enriching Ada at the expense of Phillips stockholders. 

Primarily involved in the suit are Kenneth S. Adams, 
Sr., chairman of Phillips, and his son, Kenneth, Jr., 
president and majority stockholder of Ada (BW—Apr. 
2’55,p82). Other defendants include Phillips directors. 

Mrs. Mayer, wife of movie executive Arthur L. Mayer, 
has asked the Court of Chancery to order an accounting 
of all transactions between the two companies. She 
then wants payments made to Phillips for full damages 
resulting from the transactions which she claims were 
made to Phillips’ disadvantage. 

Specifically, she alleges that Phillips (1) hired Ada as 
sales and purchasing agent for Phillips on a commission 
basis that was too high; (2) licensed Ada to drill for oil 
on Phillips land on unfavorable terms; (3) sold stock in 
subsidiaries to Ada at a price that was too low; (4) leased 
and sold gas stations in Houston to Ada at prices less 
than could be obtained from other persons. 

Phillips and Ada have declined to comment on the 
charges. 

Mrs. Mayer owns directly 100 shares of Phillips but 
her attorneys claim she has substantial indirect holdings. 


Certain-teed Plans to Spin Off 
Its Gypsum and Paper Activities 


Diversification in reverse. That’s what is behind the 
plan of Certain-teed Products Corp. to spin off the gyp- 
sum and paper part of its business. 

Malcolm Meyer, president of the big Ardmore (Pa.) 
producer of asphalt and gypsum building materials and 
paper products, says the move will enable the separated 
companies to better concentrate on expansion, and at- 
tract investor attention. The new company, Bestwall 
Gypsum Co., will take over Certain-teed’s eight gypsum 
and paper plants in the U.S. and Canada. Meyer will 
retain his post at Certain-teed and become executive 
v.-p. of Bestwall, Rawson G. Lizars will hold on to the 
chairmanship of Certain-teed and run Bestwall as presi- 
dent. The two companies will share offices and will have a 
joint sales organization: Bestwall-Certain-teed Sales Corp. 

Stockholders will get one Bestwall share for every 
three Certain-teed shares they hold. Certain-teed’s 1955 
net sales were $135-million, net earnings $8-million. Last 
year, the Bestwall share of the business earned about $4- 
million. Stockholders won’t lose on dollar return on 
their original investment, says Meyer, and will get in 
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addition good long-range appreciation on their Bestwall 
holdings. - 

Bestwall will have about 716,000 shares outstanding 
and assets of more than $20-million. It plans a $32-mil- 
lion expansion program. 

Stockholders will get the formal proposal around July 
1, if the Treasury Dept. rules that they won’t have to pay 
federal taxes on the Bestwall shares. If stockholders ap- 
prove the spin-off, Bestwall will apply for listing on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Owens-lllinois Glass Dickers to Widen 
Its Beachhead in Paper Containers 


The nation’s top manufacturer of glass containers is 
soon to become a leader in the corrugated container in- 
dustry as well. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and National Container Corp. 
are expected to announce merger plans shortly. The 

rmaker, National Container, with 1955 sales of 
about $95-million, will probably become either a division 
or a subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, whose sales last year 
were a record $370-million. 

Owens-Illinois uses great quantities of paper boxes for 
shipping its glass containers to customers, who often 
re-use the boxes themselves for other shipments. With 
the addition of National Container, O-I will no longer 
have to supplement its supply of corrugated containers 
by buying from outside manufacturers. 

O-I is already a major producer of corrugated packages 
for its own use, but plans to sell to outsiders if the 
merger goes through. The company has been moving 
steadily into fields related to its own. It owns 17.7% of 
the outstanding common stock of Robert Gair Co., paper 
and box maker; and 49% of the stock in Plax Corp., big 
plastic container manufacturer. 3 

Net income of O-I and National Container for 1955 
came close to $29-million. Total employees: 30,000, in 
59 plants. 


United Aircraft Lures Engineers 
To Lab With All Resort Fixings 


Engineers are being wooed with sea breezes and pal- 
metto palms. Hamilton Standard Div. of United Air- 
craft Corp. is setting up an oceanfront research center 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., to entice sun-worshiping engi- 
neers. 

The division took a two-year lease on part of an aban- 
doned U.S. merchant marine training station jutting out 
into Tampa Bay. The research center to begin with will 
be staffed with 50 engineers—some already living nearby, 
others who want to relocate in the South. They'll design 
and develop specialized equipment for jet planes. 

The new facility will begin operation in a few weeks. 
Earle Martin, Hamilton Standard general manager, says 
it will be expanded as it proves its worth. Major prob- 
lem: liaison with Hartford headquarters about 1,000 miles 
to the north. 
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everywhere in the petroleum industry... 


FLUOR BUILDS 
PROCESSES 
INTO PROFITS 


Paraphrasing the old show-business offer, “Have 
tux, will travel,’ Fluor can state: “Have experi- 
ence, will go anywhere.” Recently, for example, 
we completed a new 11,000 bbl/day refinery for 
Caribbean Refining Company at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Now playing an important part in the Com- 
monwealth’s amazing industrial development, the 
new refining facility helps satisfy a growing de- 
mand for petroleum products on this once basically 
agricultural island. 

Away from the mainland like this, dependability 
becomes more than ever a vital feature of any 
construction project. Fluor’s 65 years of demon- 
strated dependability is the big reason why Carib- 
bean placed the project... from site preparation 
to on-stream completion ...in our hands. And it’s 
also why refiners, chemical and petrochemical pro- 
ducers and electric power companies everywhere 
have found that “you can be sure with Fluor.” 


SAN JUAN 


Overseas, as well as everywhere in continental United 
States, Fluor employs proven construction methods 
... methods which have long meant on-time completion 
and years of efficient, trouble-free operation. 


rene cminen Mf U Of 


The FLUOR CORPORATION, Lid. 
2500 So. Atlantic Blud., Los Angeles 22, Calif. Offices in Principal Cities in the United States and Canada 





LOOKING SOUTH 


GEORGIA-BUILT AIRCRAFT ... daily fly southern skies on test 
flights. Above, the Lockheed Hercules transport, first prop-jet aircraft 
placed in U. S. production. Based at Marietta, Lockheed’s Georgia Divi- 
sion employs 18,000, paid $90 million in wages last year, and will operate 
the new $50 million nuclear aircraft test facility at Dawsonville, Georgia. 


GOLF PRO JOHNNY REVOLTA biasts 
out of a sand trap at the Gulf Hills Country 
Club, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. Golfing, fish- 
ing, swimming, boating, tennis are among many 
of the sports enjoyed the year around in Dixie. 


VITAL U.S. BASES dot the South. Military 
pay is about $3/4 billion a year in Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Above, helicopter rescue 
teams from Pensacola’s Naval Air Station aid pilots 
and civilians in distress. 





OVER ALABAMA FARMS ... the view illustrates Southern agrid 
tural progress. Farms are bigger... machines do the work of ex-fa 
hands who now work in industry ...crops are more diversified 
incomes are up! Last year in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and Georgia 
farm cash receipts topped $2 billion—up about 64% in 10 yea 


UP, UP GO SALES in southern departri 
stores within the Sixth Federal Reserve Dist 
Gains made in 1955 led the nation. Rich 
Atlanta—the South's largest department 
—rang up annual sales exceeding $73 mill 





ALABAMA’S PORT of Mobile, a vast import-export gateway, offers 
shippers every major dock service, plus swift rail, air and highway advan- 
tages. Port tonnage now is about double that of 1950. 
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OOSA RIVER NEWSPRINT CO., Coosa Pines, Alabama is ' i 
Dcated on a site that was an open field a few years ago. Last year, FFAITH AND PROGRESS built Saint Simon’s-on-the-Sound, Fort 
Toosa made 133,000 tons of newsprint, which provided some 900 em- Walton Beach, Florida. Eleven years ago, its congregation numbered 17; 
loyees, nearby pulpwood suppliers—farmers and others—with income today, there are 956. Growth is in keeping with the development of the 
Piling $9 million. Coosa plans to double capacity in two years. town. Since 1940, population has increased from 90 to about 8,700. 


The South is its own best market! 


NCE, most of the South’s finished goods and raw materials were : : 
, : de Shaded section designates area served by the four 
shipped out, consumed elsewhere. Today, markets in Dixie have investor-owned electric power companies in The 
developed . . . caught fire, and the South now mixes its gracious way —_ Sevthern Company system. 


of living es oa greatest economic growth of this generation! THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


Progress is everywhere. Employment is high . . . incomes steadily 
rising—up an estimated 41% in Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Mississippi in just five years . . . gains in retail sales are ahead of 
national averages . . . 80% of the new plants produce exclusively for 
Southern trade . . . banks report deposits, savings at record highs. 


Dynamic growth! And the investor-owned electric power com- 
panies of The Southern Company system are planning ahead for still 
more. Plans for the next nine years call for again doubling the system’s 
capacity to meet the anticipated need for electric power, which is ATLANTA: BIRMINGHAM 


additional proof that the last half of the twentieth century belongs to _— Alabama Power Company Gulf Power Company 
the South Birmingham, Alabama _— Pensacola, Florida 
> Georgia Power Company Mississippi Power Company 
Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi 
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WORKMEN clean aluminum particles from the graphite crucible of an electric vacuum furnace at new Babcock & Wilcox fuel 


Making Atomic Fuel: A Tric 


ARLY THIS WEZK, armed guards escorted a a as of 


fissionable uranium into the lead-lined vaults of a brand- 
new factory of Babcock & Wilcox Co. near Lynchburg, Va. 
Then the plant went to work turning out its product: fuel 
elements for atomic reactors. 
Before the company got rolling on its well-guarded raw 
material, newsmen were permitted their first close look at 
this type of plant. Press cameras were discouraged, but a 
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BUSINESS WEEK artist was allowed to make sketches (above 
and following pages). 
¢ High Cost in Small Package—As factories go, B&W’s 
plant is not large. It covers only 32,000 sq. ft. of manufac- 
turing space. But the company says it has already invested 
more than $2-million at Lynchburg. 

It takes costly equipment to store and handle the raw 
fissionable and fertile metals—uranium and thorium—and to 
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as, loaded into mill for hot rolling, the first step in reducing 
ce: FF the ingot to size of the finished fuel element plate. 


plant. It’s one step in... 


Business 


process them into shapes and assemblies that will yield a 
controlled nuclear reaction. To further complicate the 
job, the Atomic Energy Commission, which has jurisdic- 
tion over all fissionable materials, demands fantastically 
rigorous procedures for accounting for every scrap of mate- 








rial, down to the last milligram. MATERIALS ACCOUNTANT, only man permitted to enter 
¢ A Little Goes a Long Way—The size of the uranium materials storage vault, rolls tray to workman, right, who signs 
shipment that Babcock & Wilcox received this week was far tally sheet. Carts that carry uranium are painted orange. 
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Air Freight, 

the nation’s first air forwarder, 
announces its new international 

service ... providing one-carrier 
responsibility and control from the 
United States to destinations in Europe, 
and expedited service by connecting air 


carriers to Asia and Africa ... effective June 1. 


Emery International Service provides... 
UNMATCHED COVERAGE. From any 
origin in the United States to 
destinations in the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Netherlands and Germany ... 


ST 


EMERY ~ 9 
AIR FREIGHT CORPORAT/ON 
General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17 


and towns in 


Offices and agents in all major cities 


write Sales Department 


1d ol- me) (e(el-1-)ar-lalemnr-t—ju-s-3t 
ofo}aal-s-)4(emr-Uimmna-)lelans 
forwarder goes international! 


UNEQUALLED 
delivered 24 h 


ABSOLUTE,£ONTE 
for ~~ en 


PIN-POINTE 


i pnt is, frofn pickup until 

... Within 24 hours, 
the international flight and waybill 
numbers, plus estimated time of arrival 
... Within 5 days, complete report 
of your shipment from origin to final 
destination ... And, at your request 
and expense, within 48 hours, 
cabled confirmation 


of delivery. 


For complete information 





the United States. Also serwing Europe, Alaska, Canada, Asia and Africa 
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FISSIONABLE URANIUM is melted with zirconium alloys in this vacuum are furnace, which turns out ingots up to 100 Ib. 


Story starts on p. 136 


less impressive than its government 
escort. It consisted of several small 
crates, which laborers unceremoniously 
wrestled off a delivery van. But these 
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few crateloads will keep the plant busy 
for weeks, maybe months. A little fuel- 
grade uranium goes a long way. 

From the viewpoint of the fabricators 
who make fuel elements, that’s a good 
thing. Depending on its content of 


U-235, uranium for reactors can cost 
as much as $11,000 per Ib. Pound for 
pound, it’s one of the most expensive 
materials ever fabricated. 

¢ Ready to Expand—Babcock & Wil- 
cox thinks its initial $2-million was well 
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WORKMEN go through two 
washrooms twice a day, are in- 
spected for radioactive contam- 
ination. Very “hot” clothing is 
burned. 


Story starts on p. 136 


spent. Even before the new plant went 
into operation, Pres. Alfred Iddles an- 
nounced that the company will soon 
launch a major expansion on the Lynch- 
burg site. 

The plant has vacuum melting and 
special precision rolling equipment, 
along with highly skilled labor, to meet 
the special requirements of producing 
atomic fuel elements. It is equipped 
to make elements in two types: 

¢ Rods, which are tubes of ura- 
nium er uranium alloy, clad with a 
metal that resists heat and corrosion. 
Rods are from 4 in. to 10 in. long, a 
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fraction of an inch to 2 in. in diameter. 
B&W has no orders yet for rods. 

¢ Stacked plates, which are bundles 
of thin strips of uranium, spaced, like 
slats in a venetian blind, inside square 
tubes. The strips may be as little as 
0.01 in. thick. B&W has two orders for 
this type of element; in one, the square 
tubes are 4 ft. long, and in the other, 
the tubes are nearly 84 ft. long. 
¢ Others Interested—B&W is not alone 
in its enthusiasm for fuel element fabri- 
cation. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
is hunting a site for a- “multimillion- 
dollar expansion” of facilities to pro- 
duce fuel elements and other nuclear 
gear. Westinghouse Electric Corp. is 


FLOORS are cleaned and waxed 
several times a week so they'll 
show up metal fragments and 
keep dust out of concrete. 


building more capacity. General Elec- 
tric Co. will complete a fuel element 
plant in San Jose, Calif., by yearend. 
North American Aviation, Inc., already 
makes elements for its own reactors and 
is investigating commercial possibilities. 

Other companies, too, are in the field 
or are on the verge of entering it. They 
seem not discouraged by the tricky na- 
ture of the process. 
¢ Tricky Business—In an atomic power 
plant, you don’t toss fissionable ura- 
nium in as you would shovel coal into 
a furnace. You have to put in precise 
amounts of fuel at precise points; also 
do things first to the uranium. 

A piece of uranium by itself in a 
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You can make trailers fit cargoes as neatly as this 


Those convenient carry-out cartons 
you often pick up at your grocers are 
good examples of custom design in 
containers. Like the one above, for 
instance, which so neatly accommo- 
dates a supply of soft drinks. 

The idea that this same sort of cus- 
tom design would benefit truck fleet 
operators led Trailmobile to develop 
a unique concept called CID— 


TRAILMOBILE 


(Customer Individualized Design). 

CID is unique because it brings 
custom design to truck trailers at 
the same low cost afforded by stand- 
ardized “models”. This is because 
CID lets you design the trailer—part 
by part—by selecting from a wide 
array of standardized interchange- 
able trailer components. You choose 
the appropriate types of running gear, 


underframes, floors, fronts, side pan- 
els, nose caps and linings—and we 
simply assemble them into the ideal 
trailer for your operation. You get 
the right weight, strength and cube 
...you match your requirements 
exactly! In fact— 

You never need take more than you 
want or less than you need when you 
specify—Trailmobile CID! 


TRAILMOBILE 
G_ LGD “Weiirei0e overs 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK TRAILERS 


INC. ¢ CINCINNATI 9, OHIO * LONGVIEW, TEXAS * BERKELEY 10, CAL. 














WHY PAY 


FOR TWO 


WHEN ONE 


WILL DO? 





Try this: Put your fist into a Scott Towel, see how it stretches and conforms to your hand — how the drying Surface 
instantly comes into play. This makes for thorough drying. Result: one Scott Towel is used instead of two or more. 














Photo: Gijon Mili 





ONE 





SCOTT 


TOWEL 





DRIES 


BOTH HANDS 


There’s nothing complicated about a wash- 
room towel. Either it’s an inferior towel that 
causes excessive consumpticn, increased main- 
tenance and higher over-all costs . . . or else 
it’s a top quality towel that keeps washroom 
costs at a minimum. 


The Scott Towel has the qualities needed 
to keep consumption low—softness, stretch 
and high absorbency. One Scott Towel dries 
both hands quickly and comfortably. There’s 
no extra consumption, no extra washroom 


maintenance—cost is at a minimum. 


Scott is the brand of towel your people buy 
for home more often than any other brand. 


Give your local Scott representative or dis- 
tributor a call today. Let him show you how 
you can determine the cost-reducing possi- 
bilities of Scott Towels in your washrooms. 





Another quality product of ... 
(4) SCOTT PAPER 
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When your machinery goes overseas... 


... talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Use a world-wide network of bankers-at-the-spot 


to help solve your import-export problems. 


When you take your international 
trade problems to the people at The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the services 
of a world-wide network of 51,000 cor- 
respondent banks and branches are 
immediately at your disposal. 


Whatever or wherever your prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot... 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you. 


This is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has spent many years building 
a close personal relationship with its 
foreign correspondents. Chase Man- 
hattan and its stateside correspondents 


handle the U.S. problems of the Bank’s 
overseas correspondents. They, in turn, 
get things done for Chase Manhattan 
in their own countries. Such reciproc- 
ity enables you to get more efficient 
banking service in the world’s markets. 


Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit 
down and talk things out with you 
personally. They work with you on a 
basis of individual analysis and imagi- 
native planning. And knowing the 
right men in the right places, they can 
quickly contact the banker-at-the-spot 
who can best help you. 


All of these facts add up to fast, 
efficient, friendly—and above all— 


personalized service wherever in the 
world you trade. 

If you have any import or export 
problem, telephone HA 2-6000 or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine St., 
New York 15. 

It will pay you to talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan and their net- 
work of bankers-at-the-spot. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 





nuclear reactor would expand perma- 
nently and warp so badly that it would 
jam up the works. To keep it in shape 
in a reactor, it must be alloyed with 
more stable metals or clad with them 
for rigidity, or both alloyed and clad. 
For some types of reactors, aluminum 
will serve as the cladding material; it 
has the virtue of being easy to work. 
But other reactors get too hot for alu- 
minum, and stainless stee] or zirconium 
must then be used. 

¢ Disciplining Zirconium—The best 
material for structural use in reactor 
cores is zirconium and its alloys. It 
resists heat and corrosion, and _ it 
absorbs fewer neutrons than other 
metals. 

However, zirconium is one of the 
meanest metals to work with. It oxi- 
dizes easily; when molten, it will flare 
in ordinary air. This means it must be 
melted in a vacuum, must be clad in 
steel to protect it from atmospheric con- 
tamination during hot forging or rolling. 

B&W has a vacuum arc furnace for 
producing alloys of zirconium and ura- 
nium in ingots up to 100 Ib. These 
ingots must be melted and remelted to 
insure uniformity of the alloy mix. The 
ingot is machined smooth, then encased 
in an airtight shell of steel before it is 
heated to forging temperature. At about 
1,450 F, the ingot is forged and rolled 
to approximate dimensions of the fuel 
element plates. The steel is removed 
by acid baths and vapor blasting, and 
the work piece is then cold-rolled to 
close thickness tolerances. 

A 60-ton press punches the fuel ele- 
ments from the sheet. The elements 
are finally assembled in “picture frame” 
mountings fabricated from high-strength 
zirconium alloy. 
¢ Ready or Not—The fact that B&W 
is tooled up to produce both of the 
present kinds of fuel element—rod and 
stacked plates—is no guarantee of a con- 
tinuing market. The fuel fabricator is 
still working with many unknowns. 

No one has yet designed the ultimate 
reactor plant—the one that competes 
economically with conventionally fueled 
power stations and engines, and the one 
that uses nuclear fuel efficiently. In 
present performance, reactor fuel must 
be replaced, because it accumulates fis- 
sion byproducts and loses shape, after 
only about 2% of the original fuel has 
been “burned up” (BW—Jul.23’55, 
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30 Acres Zoned 
for Industry 


An Industrial Oasis 


=just outside New York City 


@ This highly desirable property 
was formerly a railroad yard and 
is one of the few remaining rail- 
road-served sites in the area. Lo- 
cated at Clifton, New Jersey, it 
is close to the Lincoln Tunnel, the 
Holland Tunnel and the George 
Washington Bridge. Check these 
facts against your needs: 

e DL & W sidetracks now installed; 


adjacent to Garden State Parkway and 
near Route 46. 
@ Electric power, water, gas and sewers 
at property line. 
@ Adjacent to Group IV labor area. 
© Zoned for industry—can be divided. 
Confidential information, in detail, 
about this and other desirable 
plant sites in Lackawanna Land, 
will be sent without obligation. 
Please write or call: 


Mr. C. F. Farmer, Vice President, Industrial Development 
Room 1829, 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. » Phone BArclay 7-2500 


7 NEW 
/ JERSEY 


SHORTEST RAIL ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK, BUFFALO AND THE WEST 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


Production 

















ALL POINTS 


U. Ss. A. 


In co-operation with re- 
liable connecting carriers, 
P-I-E serves the Nation. 
For shipments to and from 

Eastern, Midwestern, South- 
ern, Intermountain, and 
Pacific points, route 
via P-I-E. 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 
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Standard 


how floor-to-floor 
conveyors helped | 
famous cookie and biscuit maker 


save manhours, space, SeENG, 2.0 


Re A. Johnston Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, expects their 
Standard Conveyors to pay for them- 
selves out of manhour savings. Initial 
operation showed the conveyors also 
cut breakage . . . reduced floor area 
needed for handling by % . . . virtually 
eliminated need for hand trucks. 

It’s another example of how Stand- 
ard’s half century of experience in con- 
veyor application pays off. 

If you need permanent a 
rv) ors, it s to contact 

% CONVEYOR COMPANY, Gen- 
om  Ofkee: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities. 


Production 


Call the Stendard engineer 
listed in classified 
phone , or write for 
Bulletin 309 — address 
Dept. E-5. 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 





p72). The unspent portion of the fuel 
can be reclaimed, but only by costly 
chemical reprocessing. 

Some new cladding material, perhaps 
not even a metal, may improve fuel 
efficiency. Or the answer may be forms 
of fuel elements quite different from 
the tubular fuel rods and the lattice-type 
plates. Several types of reactors that 
use liquid fuel such as solutions of 
uranium salts are under test. 
¢ Growing Market—Still, whatever the 
problems and the uncertainties, the fuel 
element producers see a huge market 
almost within their grasp. 

One big buyer could be the Navy, 
which is on its way toward creating an 
atom-powered fleet in 10 to 25 years, 
depending on which admiral you talk 
to. The Navy already has a nuclear 
submarine in operation and another 
near completion. A dozen others are in 
varying stages of progress. Two proto- 
types of power plants for submarines 
with radically different design are under 
contract. Also under way are design 
and development work on an atomic 
aircraft carrier and design studies for a 
nuclear cruiser. 

Some fuel fabricators regard the Navy 
business as enough to keep the trade 
busy for years to come; others look at it 
as a healthy stopgap until commercial 
electric power operation comes of age. 
One expert estimates the present mar- 
ket at more than $50-million a year, to 
top $300-million annually by 1965. 

A number of research reactors are 

being planned by colleges, and orders 
from abroad for both research and 
power reactors are expected to reach 
substantial proportions in the next 
couple of years. 
° mercial Prospect—One of the 
Lynchburg plant’s first two orders is for 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
for which B&W is building the whole 
reactor (BW—Mar.26'55,p34).The other 
order is a set of replacement elements 
for AEC’s materials testing reactor. 

“The Con Ed plant and several other 
large atomic-powered utility plants will 
go into operation within the next three 
to five years,” says Pres. Iddles of 
B&W. “By 1962, we'll know what 
these plants can do, and we'll have some 
solid ideas on how to improve them. 
About then, I believe, we'll have an- 
other round of orders for commercial 
plants.” eno 
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Anaconda 15 kv aerial cable installed at oil refinery. 


New high-voltage cable cracks the ozone barrier 


Butyl insulation in Anaconda Cable exceeds 
ozone-resistance test requirements by 2400% 
Under high electric stress, minute particles of air break 
down, form corona. This generates ozone which may com- 


bine with the rubber hydrocarbon of the insulation. With- 
out superior ozone resistance, the insulation fails. 





But now you can get extra protection against ozone—and 
ozone damage — with Anaconda Type AB butyl-insulated 
cable. This insulation is compounded for inherent ozone 
resistance along with other desirable properties. 
In standard ozone-chamber test, Type AB insulation 
(after aging) shows no injury after 72 hours in 0.025- 
0.030% ozone concentration . . . 24 times longer than re- 
quired by oil base and butyl specifications. 
New Engineering Bulletin EB-27 gives full details on per- 
formance of Type AB insulation in 15 Industry Specification 
SAMPLES of Type AB insulated cable bent in small circles Tests. See the Man from Anaconda or write: Anaconda 
are placed in ozone chamber for ozone-resistance test. Wire & Cable Co.; 25 Broadway, New York 4,N. Y. sean 


SEE THE MAN FROM ANACONDA 


pioneer in BUTYL INSULATION 





Mr. M. S, DELAVAN, Controller 
Alexander Smith, Inc., Carpets & Rugs 
Greenville, Mississippi 


Alexander Smith 
salesmen like 
Traveletter System 


1845 “I am glad to report 

that the Traveletter 

Ps a System seems to be 
working very well. 

We have been able to obtain a 
monthly distribution of all our 
traveling expenses, reductions in 
travel advances, leased car rentals 


and reimbursable maintenance 
expenses on the leased cars. 


“In addition, we have a weekly 
report showing the status of each 
man’s account, 


“I believe that our men are happy 
with the arrangement.” 


The Traveletter System reduces 
cash advances, saves accounting 
time, prevents lost time and lost 
orders, builds morale of salesmen. 


Used by companies employing 
from 1 to 1,000 travelers, includ- 
ing United Aircraft Corporation, 
American Cyanamid Co., West- 
ern Electric Co., and many others, 


Traveletter 


. the better ‘system for 
handling travel expenses. 
Descriptive Brochure on Request 

TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
GREENWICH 1, CONNECTICUT 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





A BALL JOINT THAT 
NEEDS NO LUBRICATION 


PHENOLIC PLASTIC LIN- 


ING is cured in joint, as- <= 


sures perfect fit. 


FABRIC BACKING is lami- 
nated to phenolic lining. 


TEFLON FIBERS are 
woven into fabric. 


HE NEW ball-type suspension joint 
pe never needs lubrication be- 
cause the socket is lined with a rugged 
and extremely slippery textile fiber called 
Teflon. The construction methods that 
make this possible are expected to be 
used soon in many types of bearings, 
bushings, and piston surfaces. 

While Tefion has been available in 
experimental quantities since 1953, its 
uses have generally been restricted to 
seals and packings. That was because 
it’s so smooth and chemically inert 
that it was almost impossible to attach 
it to anything. 

American Metal Products Co. got 
around this difficulty in its new ball 
joint by weaving a cloth of Teflon and 
cotton or nylon yarn, and then laminat- 
ing it to the inside surface of the joint. 
In this way, the Teflon fibers are kept 
in place mechanically and the ball can 
ride on the naturally slippery surface. 

The company estimates that the joint 

will not only work without lubrication, 
but will produce only half the friction 
found in conventional lubricated auto 
suspension joints. This could mean 
less maintenance as well as easier steer- 
ing. 
° ‘Tae It’s Made—First step in making 
the joint is to weave Teflon with cotton 
or nylon so that the Teflon forms one 
surface and the other fiber acts as a 
backing. Next, the fabric is laminated 
with a phenolic plastic. The combina- 
tion is assembled in the steel joint. 

Then, the hot spherical bearing is in- 
serted. The hot metal gives the plastic 
a final cure, assuring a perfect fit. Ameri- 
can Metal says tests indicate that a unit, 
protected by a flexible seal filled with 
a corrosion inhibitor, will last the life- 
time of the automobile. 

* Boon—The development is expected 
to be a boon to design engineers trying 











to solve many high load-low speed bear- 
ing problems. Two important possibili- 
ties are: long-life bearings in places that 
are hard to fabricate: and the operation 
of parts in extreme temperatures and in 
corrosive chemical environments. 

¢ Teflon’s Tricks—Tefion fiber is dark 
brown in color and very heavy. It has 
three major properties that make it good 
for rough industrial use. 

Chemical resistance. The long chains 
of fluorine and carbon molecules that 
make up the material are almost com- 
pletely inert. The fibers are so un- 
affected by the strongest solvents and 
acids that chemists at E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (which produces the 
fiber) nicknamed the material “dragon 
fur.” 

High melting point. Teflon fibers 
start to soften at about 554F. At 
this temperature, all common fibers 
are charred or melted. 

Low friction. Because of Teflon’s 
low-friction properties, it takes less force 
to move the new bearings than it does 
for conventional automobile joints. 
¢ Cost—Teflon fibers cost $14 per Ib., 
but only a small amount is needed for 
each joint. American Metal expects its 
ball joints to cost the same or less than 
auto suspension joints in use today. END 
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chon lin the High Sierma 


---and Western Pacific maintains its 


on-time performance record! se 


The Portola operator gets word from the Carmen are ready as the freight train To save precious minutes, they make a 
Chief Dispatcher that another westbound pulls into the yard after its fast trip rolling inspection of draft gear and 
“hotshot” will arrive in 34 minutes. across the Nevada desert. journal boxes as the cars go by. 


A switch engine moves in to cut out Running service of the four-unit Diesel is Western Pacific has cut terminal delays 
cars destined for Reno and the Pacific just about completed and a new engine to a minimum! The “hotshot” is again on 
Northwest. crew climbs aboard. its way toward San Francisco Bay. 





sf Fast running time on the main line is matched by 
equally fast yard action. Shippers can rely on Western 


Pacific to keep West Coast assembly lines rolling! 


General offices: 526 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


? bp gone 
WESTERNS PRCIEIS 1 iiiniz Lephyr 











Let get this stkait-/ 


You dont have to be a 
Magellan to discover that... 








_ MORE BUSINESSES 
ARE GROUP INSURED™ 
—IN THE ATNA LIFE 
| THAN IN ANY 


—_— 


}) OTHER COMPANY 





Mailing Speedup 


Large scale mailing chores get done 
ey with this new system built by 

urroughs Corp. On a_ subscription 
list, for example, the electronic units 
will turn out address labels from punch 
cards at a rate of 900 lines per min- 
ute. At the same time, it will print ad- 
dresses on promotional literature and 
separate the cards of subscriptions up 
for renewal. The company estimates 
that this type of integration will cut 
costs up to 50%. The machines can 
also be used for direct mail advertis- 
ing, billing for utilities, and rapa 
writing of dividend checks. The sys- 
tem will rent for between $1,650 and 
$5,000 per month depending on how 
many simultaneous operations are re- 


quired. 
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More than three and a half million employees in business and industry enjoy 
smoother sailing because of group life insurance issued by The A2tna Life Insurance Scaffolding construction jobs are fed 
their materials by a system developed 


Company. » Chai . veer 
Programs are tailored to each individual need. Handling of claims is prompt Se oe cur eal ook pales 9 aie 


and fair. Net cost is low. And Aitna Life miniature plans provide package coverage Ib. runs on a monorail track. Once the 
for companies with as few as ten employees. clutch is engaged, the hopper takes off 

If your firm is considering a program of group life, health and accident, | ©n its own, stopping automatically at 
hospitalization or pensions, ask your broker to consult an Aitna Life Group Rep- the work site. The maker says two men 


resentative. He may be reached by calling the nearest Aitna Life office. mayo 8, = = ae. 


Or perhaps you'd like to fill out the coupon below. Plywood subflooring is being made 
strong enough to span 4-ft. gaps be- 
tween floor joists or other supports. The 
Fir Plywood Assn. of Tacoma says 
GROUP DIVISION builders can save structural lumber, by 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 2 po dy Ang Eps sl 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 2 aaa see 


Gentlemen: I have a few questions about modern group insurance plans. The tiny “Card Caddy” provides file 
Please have a representative call. space for up to 1,000 business cards, 
says the maker, La Jolla Industries, Inc., 
of San Diego. The plastic case is 
Address only 9 in. long, and contains an alu- 
City minum drawer. Price: $3.50. 


Name 
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The Victor Flick that outdates 
all other calculators 


New Victor Automatic Printing Calculator 


Saves You Costly Man-Hours Because It’s 
Simpler, Easier, More Accurate To Use 


Here’s the greatest advancement in calculators in a decade. This ex- 
clusive Victor feature lets you multiply or divide with a gentle “Flick” 
of your finger. No mental counting. “Up” to multiply .. “Down” to 
divide . . . middle position to add or subtract—and all automatically! 

The new Victor Calculator prints your figures on tape, just as you 
would write them. Automatic Constant lever holds figures for repeated 
division or multiplication. Exclusive Total Transfer button eliminates 
need for re-entering totals. 

Find out how much this Victor “Flick” can do for you—look under 
“V” for Victor in the adding machine section of your classified phone 
book or mail the cowpon below. 


eRe Er EE Ere oeeee eer ae oe PONENT nO RON EE RSA RRR me 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., Chicago 18, Illinois 


Send me brochure on the New Victor Automatic Printing Caleu- 
lator, showing all the features. 


Name 
Company 
Address 





A THOUSAND PRODUCTS 


Bendix radio gives instant contact be- 
tween dispatcher and all operating units. 





AVIATION CORPORATION 


Freight conductor talks to engineer, 
another train or wayside station 


A MILLION IDEAS 


Engineer has instant contact with 
conductor and other key personnel. 


Railroads, shippers, passengers, everybody 
benefits from Bendix Railroad Radio! 


Good communication is vital to 
any business but until Bendix 
Centralized Radio Control was 
developed for railroads, the mobile 
nature of their operations made 
communicating difficult. 

Today, on modern railroads 
with Bendix* Radio, every key 
man knows what’s going on. Dis- 
patchers can talk to train crews, 
engineers to conductors or an- 
other train or wayside station; 
emergencies can be made known 


immediately, freight classifications 
speeded; single tracks can handle 
larger volume both ways; unsched- 
uled stops for information are 
eliminated. 

As a result, service is speeded 
up and everybody —railroads and 
customers— benefits directly. 

Bendix two-way radio com- 
munications systems are also wide- 
ly used in industry, police and 
fire departments, taxi, bus and 
trucking operations. 


This is part of our over-all oper- 
ation. Twenty-five Bendix manu- 
facturing divisions from coast to 
coast make a thousand or more 
products for basic industries. 
Creative engineering and research 
are basic activities. Write for the 
brochure “Bendix and Your Busi- 
ness” for ideas on how we might 
contribute to your operations. 


“Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
FISHER BLDG.. DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Economic Planner for 
All of Latin America 


AUL PREBISCH (pictures), an Argen- 

tine economist, is one of the most 
powerful men in Latin America today, 
despite the fact that he has little im 
common with the strong-man types so 
common in Latin American politics. 

His power stems from his reputation 
as the region’s leading economist. And 
as Latin America moves more quickly 
into the industrial age, economists are 
more in demand than generalissimos of 
the 19th Century model. But his pres- 
tige rests on more than his role as the 
most influential Latin American eco- 
nomic philosopher, the region’s eco- 
nomic spokesman at international 
gatherings. 

Today, Prebisch holds two of the 
most important posts in the area: 

¢ He heads the United Nation’s 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica (ECLA) at Santiago, Chile. 

¢ And since the overthrow of the 
Peron dictatorship in Argentina last 
year, he has been economic czar of the 
revolutionary government (BW—Nov 
5°55,p59). 
¢ More Than Talkk—At ECLA, Pre- 
bisch presides over a forum on the re- 
gion’s economic problems, a study group 
that is rapidly developing into more 
than a debating society. 

In the past, Latin Americans have 
looked on ECLA as a place where they 
could be heard, a sounding board for 
ricocheting their economic complaints 
off to other places—Washington, espe- 
cially. Now they want to turn it into 
an operating agency that can help mem- 
ber governments on economic projects. 

In theory, that’s what Prebisch is do- 
ing in Argentina, too. He has com- 
pleted a three-month leave of absence 
from ECLA to serve as adviser to the 
revolutionary government in Buenos 
Aires. He will continue as the head of 
an ECLA mission to the Argentine gov- 
ernment. The job remains the same: 
to pick Argentina’s economy out of the 
morass that Peron left it in. 
¢ Recovery Plan—Prebisch is supplying 
the theory on how that recovery can 
best be made. If he is successful in per- 
suading the Argentines to accept his 
advice—and if it works—it will have im- 
portant effects on all of Latin America. 
Argentina is the traditional leader of 
the continent. Its recovery would re- 
store Buenos Aires to the leadership it 
lost under Peron’s mismanagemert. 
Just as important will be the way the 
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recovery is effected. It’s significant that 
Prebisch has advanced solutions that 
contradict some of his earlier theories 
and that run counter to his reputation 
in foreign circles as a proponent of ex- 
tensive government controls. Like 
those of most Latin American econo- 
mists, Prebisch’s ideas have been mov- 
ing steadily away from state controls 
in the postwar period. A reconstructed 
Argentina with an economy rehabili- 
tated on more or less free economic 
principles would be a great impetus to 
this whole movement. 


1. Busy Man 


At 55, Prebisch looks younger than 
his age. He bounces in and out of 
ECLA’s Santiago headquarters, the re- 
gional Office in Mexico City, and the 
liaison offices in Washington and New 
York on a schedule that leaves younger 
staffers panting. 

Prebisch’s current welter of activity— 
which includes commuting every week 
or so from Santiago across the Andes 
to Buenos Aires—makes up for his en- 
forced inactivity between 1943 and 
1948, when he was a political casualty 
of the Peron dictatorship. 

Che Peronistas kicked him out of his 
post as president of the Central Bank 
of Argentina—the equivalent of our Fed 
eral Reserve—four months after they 
came to power. Prebisch spent the next 
five years, as he says, at his alma mater, 


the University of Buenos Aires, “‘in 
study and thought.” 
e Back in Circulation—When the 


United Nations (over U.S. objection) 
formed the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, Prebisch seemed a nat- 
ural choice to head its secretariat. 

A brilliant economist, he had headed 
the Argentine Central Bank’s research 
staff before he was 30 years old. Not 
only was he a theoretician, but he also 
had a reputation among Latin Ameri- 
can bankers for sound business sense. 

At ECLA, Prebisch has filled the bill 
so well that he has become Senor Latin 
America to more than one international 
audience. Although ECLA is meant to 
be a Western Hemisphere body where 
U.S., British, French, and Dutch dele- 
gates—as well as observers from other 
U.N. countries—can participate, the 
Latin Americans consider it their own. 
It’s no secret that they think the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the Organ- 






































































































































PREBISCH makes himself at home in 
Buenos Aires after commuting from Chile. 




















































































































LUIS QUINTANA, Mexican economist, 
discusses a research project with Prebisch. 
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ky Makin 
cick welle 
...WELL! 


First comes diagnosis. Before the cure 
the trouble must be known so that 
proper treatment may be prescribed. 
Trained Layne research men find the 
trouble . . . determine the corrective 
measures . . . and experts go to work. 
Successful? . . . One smaller Southern 
city saved the cost of a new well at a 
nominal cost. And that’s just one of 
many successes. 


It’s another Layne service that proves 
it’s always wise first to “ASK THE 
MAN FROM LAYNE?” on any phase 
of water development or maintenance. 


LAYNE 


& BOWLER, INC. 


General Offices and Factory 


LAYNE ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Gee 
Water Wells 


Vertical Turbine Pumps 
Water Treatment 
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DELEGATES to ECLA meeting at Bogota last year inspected the Colombian govern- 
ment’s Paz de Rio steel mill, one of Latin America’s most controversial industrial projects. 


ization of American States (OAS) is too 
often dominated by the U.S. Wash- 
ington thinks, on the other hand, that 
Prebisch is too much like an economic 
nationalist. 

¢ Spokesman—In ECLA, Prebisch is 
the spokesman of the underdeveloped 
Latin American states talking back to 
the highly industrialized U.S. It was 
only natural, for example, that Prebisch 
should have been the chief Latin Ameri- 
can protagonist at the 1954 Inter- 
American Economic Conference at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Latin tempers flared there when 
Secy. of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey let it be known in no uncertain 
terms that Washington proposed no 
Marshall Plan for Latin America, that 
the countries below the Rio Grande 
would have to look to private invest- 
ment for development. 
¢ His Case—Prebisch puts Latin Ameri- 
ca’s case to the world—and the U.S.— 
in these terms: Every 1% increase in 
the U.S. standard of living requires 
only an 0.66% increase in the produc- 
tion of primary products—the main 
activity of Latin American economies. 


Yet Latin American living standards 
rise 1% only by increasing their im- 
portation of industrial products by 
1.58%. 

That kind of growth relation means 
the Latin Americans ought to have 
special privileges, Prebisch says. First 
of all, he asks protection for Latin 
American industry. That’s the only 
way it can develop without making it 
necessary for Latin labor to work at 
standards below the rest of the world. 
¢ Programing—Prebisch also believes 
that development in Latin American 
economies won’t just come naturally. 
He believes that all governments must 
map detailed programs of development, 
that industry is not self-generating but 
the result of official policy. That doesn’t 
mean he is in favor of state capitalism, 
Prebisch insists. 

It’s interesting that “planning” is a 
taboo word at ECLA. The word Pre- 
bisch likes to use and ECLA’s staff uses 
is “programing.” 
¢ Foreign Capital—Prebisch has defi- 
nite ideas about the other big politico- 
economic problem in Latin America: 
the role of foreign investment. He has 
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You have to expect rough 


» = have to figure your merchandise will 
be subjected occasionally to less-than-gentle 
treatment. 

Union’s Box Testing Laboratory provides 
for every common type of shock or pressure 
your shipping container islikely toexperience. 

If your product poses a special protection 


problem—perhaps odd shape . . . fragility 


handling 


... @xposure or any other—Union packaging 
engineers have the experience, training, and 
facilities to help solve it. 


UNION CORRUGATED 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
Woolworth Buliding, New York 7, N. Y. 
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1 TRUCKS 


ONTINENTAL 
RED \SEAL POWER 


Clinch maxi » ower and smoothness, longest 


engine life, \ est fuel, oil and upkeep cost— 


HIGHEST SA i STION—by choosing the indus- 


trial truck pendable Continental power. 


* 
DIESEL | ASOLINE e 


Conversion of exist- 
ing gasoline units to 
LPG is simple, quick 
and inexpensive. 
Ask about it 


where you bought 








your truck. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
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6 EAST 45TH ST. NEWYORK 17, NEWYORK © 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS § TEXAS + 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
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been one of the steady complainers 
about the paucity of U.S. investment 
abroad. He believes that Latin America 
has a right to expect heavy private in- 
vestment from the U.S., that it serves 
American interests to raise Latin Ameri- 
can living standards. 

But Prebisch doesn’t want private 
U.S. investment under terms that 
squeeze out local private initiative. “I 
would like to see the big automobile 
companies in Argentina and investment 
in petrochemicals,” he says. “But why 
a new cotton mill? We have those, and 
self-development is possible.” 

Prebisch wants government credits to 
spur the little investor in Latin America 
in getting into industrialization. He 
believes that the area needs about 
$1-billion a year for the next decade to 
spur growth, that two-thirds of this 
ought to come from international lend- 
ing agencies, such as the World Bank. 


ll. Argentina’s Plight 


It’s on this theoretical background 
that Prebisch draws when he comes to 
grip with the realities of the present 
Argentine situation. It was little satis- 
faction for him to learn when Peron’s 
empire toppled last vear that its fate 
had been just what he had predicted. 

The problem that was thrown into 
Prebisch’s lap by the revolutionary gov- 
ernment was a hard one: Argentina, a 
country with living standards better 
than those of Italy and just below 
France’s, had gone bankrupt. The 
country’s internal debt had risen from 
a little over 6-billion pesos in 1943 to 
86.5-billion last fall; its foreign trade 
was running in the red at the rate of 
$186-million a year; short-term foreign 
debts had reached $757-million; and a 
minimum of $1.2-billion was needed 
to rehabilitate transportation, power, 
and other basic industries. 

Topping this whole mess was the state 
of Argentine agriculture, the country’s 
most important industry. Peron had 
squeezed the farmer to pay for his ill- 
conceived industrial projects—and_for 
the outright graft of his regime. This 
year’s wheat crop of 4.5-million tons 
will barely fill domestic needs. Linseed 
oil production is the lowest since 1916. 
Wool and meat shipments fell so much 
that Argentines who once ate more meat 
per capita than any other people had to 
ration steak last year. 
¢ Remedy—Prebisch’s prescription to 
remedy these ills was austerity, shared 
on an equal basis. He asked labor to 
take only a 10% wage increase in spite 
of price inflation far beyond this figure. 
He asked industry to absorb the wage 
increase from profits, rather than pass 
it on and thus add to the inflation. 
Only the farmer—who had suffered 
most under Peron—was offered immedi- 
ate relief through devaluation, an in- 
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a combination... for game! 
laminated plastics ...a combination of properties for trouble-shy designers 


When a man goes a-hunting for a material for a specific 
application, he wants one that satisfies his own combi- 
nation of property requirements . . . and is easy to machine. 
Synthane laminated plastic is just the material—plenty 
of good mechanical, electrical, electronic and chemical 
properties ...combined with excellent machining and fab- 
ricating characteristics. 
DIELECTRIC STRENGTH HIGH STRENGTH-TO- 
Synthane terminal insulators must meet high prop- a 
erty and machining standards. They must have high Beth heap 
dielectric strength in a machinable insulator, good 
moisture resistance, excellent arc resistance, good 
heat resistance and mechanical strength. This insu- 
lator and similar parts can be fabricated at the 
Syrthane plant with no waste, no problems to the 
purchaser. 


EASILY MACHINED DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 


ttm er snmp etal en Stet ate, SYNTHANE 
[SYNTPIANE 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 RIVER ROAD, OAKS, PA. 











When the clock says: 


Call in a KELLY GIRL 
to get the office work 
out on time! 


“Hottest idea since carbon paper” —Asso- 
ciated Press 

“Customers call Kelly during their busiest 
times” — NEWSWEEK 

No wonder Kelly Girls make the news! 
Now large and small offices operate with full- 
force efficiency all year long. 

Kelly Girls fill in temporarily as typists, 
stenographers, filing clerks, switchboard op- 
erators, calculator operators, receptionists or 
general office help! They work in your office 
on our payroll for a day, a week, a month or 
longer —you pay only for the hours they work. 
Kelly Girls are bonded, tested and guaranteed. 


Call your nearest office below: 


Akron FR. 6-3512 
Baltimore MU. 5-3195 
Battle Creek WO. 2-8486 
Birmingham 54-2662 
Buftalo MA. 2252 
Cincinnati MA. 1-3436 
Cleveland TO. 1-1991 
Columbus CA. 1-7176 
Dallas RA. 3981 
Davenport 6-1623 

Des Moines 2.6254 
Detroit WO. 3-9510 
Fort Wayne EA. 5868 
Fert Worth ED. 2-2535 
Grand Rapids GL. 9-0324 
Hartford JA. 7-1195 
Houston CA. 2-7785 
Indianapolis ME. 5-4400 
Kalamazoo 5-4247 
Kansas City BA. 1-9228 
Los Angeles TU. 8880 
Louisville CL. 5875 
Memphis Call Inte. 


RUSSELL KELLY 
OFFICE SERVICE 


Headquarters, Free Press Bidg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


WORLD'S LARGEST SERVICE SUPPLYING 
WHITE COLLAR GIRLS EXCLUSIVELY 
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centive to get him producing for 
export. 

In general, Prebisch urged a return 
to orthodox business methods. He 
recommended that the government get 
out of all business except petroleum and 
the railways. Even here he suggested 
the possibility of private partnership. 
He urged the elimination of price and 
exchange controls. He wants the 
Central Bank divorced from politics and 
made an independent agency. And he 
asked that the government-owned 
Industrial Development Bank be made 
a center of credit—for Argentine busi- 
nessmen. 
¢ Behind the Scenes—Prebisch’s recom- 
mendations were just that. He refused 
early in the regime to take the post of 
minister of finance, preferring to remain 
at the government’s right hand instead 
of in it. Prebisch recognized as well 
as anyone else that his remedies were 
bitter medicine to a people fed on 
Peron’s demagoguery for almost a 
decade. 

Nor were they pleasant for a govern- 
ment of military men who face a power- 
ful Peronista underground and a general 
movement away from discipline and 
restraint after the long dictatorship. 
So far, the results of the recommenda- 
tions haven’t been particularly happy: 

e Prebisch’s 10% wage increase 
has turned into an average of 30%. 

¢ Price controls have been intensi- 
fied, not relaxed. 

¢ The state-owned airline, instead 
of being sold, has been shifted to the 
Air Ministry. 

¢ Surcharges on imports to halt a 
drain on foreign exchange after devalua- 
tion have been turned into a source of 
government revenue—and nine rates for 
peso-dollar transactions remain. 
¢ Still Hoping--But Prebisch still has 
hopes that his program will go through. 
Last week in Buenos Aires, the regime 
headed by Gen. Aramburu announced 
that it had accepted the Prebisch Plan 
as its economic philosophy. The an- 
nouncement was timed to coincide with 
a “demand” from a civilian group of 
advisers for the expropriation of foreign- 
owned utility companies. The govern- 
ment’s statement backing Prebisch was 
interpreted as a hardening of policy, a 
refusal to listen to the mob any longer. 

If that were true, it would mean more 
than just backing up Prebisch. Argen- 
tine negotiators will shortly arrive in 
Washington looking for $1.2-billion in 
investment capital and capital goods. 
Another group is surveying Argentina’s 
European bankers in Paris for more 
credit. 

A tougher anti-inflationary, pro-busi- 
ness policy at home would strengthen 
these missions’ bargaining efforts 
abroad. Prebisch believes in that way 
lies Argentina’s salvation—and Latin 
American economic development. END 


Air Fare Battle 


CAB’s refusal to O.K. trans- 
atlantic tourist rates poses a 
problem for international air- 
lines. 


The international airlines are getting 
together next week at Cannes, on the 
French Riviera, for a meeting that may 
produce a drastic cut in air fares on 
North Atlantic routes. 

The meeting was called by the Inter- 
national Air Transport Assn. to try to 
answer some sticky questions raised by 
the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board. A 
lively battle seems to be shaping up 
over differences between U.S. and for- 
eign airlines. 

Tourist services are the maior bone 
of contention. CAB doesn’t think pres- 
ent tourist services are realistic, and has 
let IATA know it won't approve them 
past the end of the present season. So 
the airlines have to come up with some 
new ideas by Oct. | or face a possible 
rate war. 
¢ Flurry—The storm blew up in Febru- 
ary, when CAB refused to approve a 
10% increase in first-class fares on At- 
lantic and Pacific routes that had been 
agreed to by the airlines last October. 
The carriers were set to put the new 
fares into effect Apr. 1. 

The board relented, however, and ap- 
proved the new fares until Sept. 30. But 
it also moved previous approval of tour- 
ist fares—previously granted until the 
end of the year—back to Sept. 30. This 
got the airlines off the hook for the 
summer season, but also forced them to 
come up with a whole new pattern by 
fall. 
e¢ Remedy—As far as first-class fares are 
concerned, CAB thinks special charges 
should be established for the growing 
number of luxury features—such as 
sleeperette seats—instead of a general 
fare hike. The board also feels that the 
airlines are using tourist revenue to sub- 
sidize luxury first-class services. CAB 
thinks that more passengers could be 
carried per plane with lower costs. 

During the past month, both Trans 
World Airlines and Pan American 
World Airways have come up with a 

lan. TWA wants to offer an excursion 
- on present tourist service that 
would cut New York-London fares 
from their present $522 level to $350 
round trip. Pan Am proposes a new 
third-class service at a New York-Lon- 
don round trip fare of $391.50. CAB 
has said it favors the Pan Am approach. 

The CAB action creates a serious 
problem for the airlines, because meet- 
ings must end with unanimous approval 
of new fares. Then airlines must get 
an O.K. from their governments. ENp 
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THE Y-4 PERISCOPE BOMBSIGHT used in B-47 Stratojets has 
3,433 parts, nearly 2,000 of them in this head-end assembly alone. General 
Mills manufactures this precision instrument in quantity under a USAF 


prime contract. 


No need to swamp your staff with piece part and assembly problems... 


Let General Mills supply the whole package 


Eliminate the thousands of detail prcblems in- 
volved in turning “ut complete electro-mechanical 
assemblies—and save money, too! 


The Mechanical Division of General Mills is 
ready to manufacture or purchase component 
parts, assemble to your requirements, and deliver 
assemblies performance-tested to rigid Government 
standards—on time. We have the experience and 


equipment required to take over the complete job. 
The highest precision standards are maintained in 
engineering, manufacture, quality control, packag- 
ing and accounting. 


LET US BID on your requirements. Write, wire 
or phone: Dept. BW-6, Mechanical Division of 
General Mills, Inc., 1620 Central Ave., Minneapolis 
13, Minn. STerling 9-8811. 


Job opportunities available for creative engineers. Work closely with outstanding men on interesting projects. 


MECHANICAL DIVISION OF General Mills 





In Business Abroad 


Pan Am May Be Next to Pierce 


lron Curtain With Moscow Service 


It looks as though Pan American World Airways may 
be the next international carrier flying into Moscow. State 
Dept. spokesman Lincoln White announced in Wash- 
ington this week that the U. S. government is con- 
sidering an indirect Russian proposal that would open 
Moscow and Leningrad to Pan American. 

If Pan Am gets the nod, it will be the third non- 
Communist carrier to fly behind the Iron Curtain. 
Finland’s national airlines began service earlier this 
year; Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) started flying 
from Stockholm to Moscow last week. 

Pan American may go in through Warsaw—which 
would be an extension of its Berlin service—or from 
Helsinki where it now has the terminal of its Scandina- 
vian service. A Pan Am spokesman said the line is 
ready to fly the route as soon as fhe Russian O.K. comes 
through. There will be some technical problems 
Moscow air terminal signalmen won't speak English)— 
but apparently none that can’t be ironed out quickly. 


Shipping Shortage Sends Lines 


To Mothball Closet for Cargo Space 


Oceangoing shipping rates have hit their highest 
peak since Korea. The big scramble for cargo space is 
in tramp ship movements for North Atlantic trade—but 
the shortage is being felt worldwide. 

The result is that U. S. shipping companies are turning 
to the government’s huge stock of war-built merchant 
ships in the reserve fleet. It is the only source in the 
world for immediate additions to shipping—with around 
1,000 vessels in mothballs. 

lhe demand for ships comes from many factors: 
the general rise in trade, increased shipments of food 
stemming from the bad winter in Europe, increased 
U.S. coal purchases by France and Germanv, Com- 
munist bloc purchases of grain in Canada. 

Traditionally coal movement is the barometer for 
tramp ocean rates for all commodities. Last December 
ships were charging from $9.10 to $9.80 a ton to haul 
coal from ports north of Hatteras to Europe. Now the rate 
is running at around $11.50 and up—if you can get 
a ship. Conference line ships are upping rates, too. 

The demand for tramp ships has been building up 
for some time. Now it is bringing shipping companies 
to the Maritime Administration with requests to 
charter Liberty and Victory ships from the reserve fleet. 

Under the Ship Sales Act of 1946—with 1950 amend- 
ments—Maritime can charter reserve fleet ships to U.S. 
citizens who can show—among other things—that the 
charters are in the public interest, and that other ships 
can't be had at reasonable rates. 
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Shipping circles are divided over what Maritime 
should do. Some say now is the time to open the reserves. 
Others argue that high rates are good for the industry, 
the only way to keep it healthy. The Agriculture Dept. 
is pulling for opening the reserve fleet charter, arguing 
that present costs of transporting some of its overseas 
surplus food sales are too high. 

Washington observers believe the chances of Maritime 
O.K.’ing requests for charters are good. But despite the 
clamor, operators are likely to be careful about jumping 
in: $100,000 and $200,000 to de-mothball a ship, then 
lay it up again after it has been used. 


Swedish Case Reveals Leakage 


In West's Embargo on Red Trade 


The Swedish government has indicted a Stockholm 
businessman for fraud in connection with sales of strate- 
gic materials on the West’s embargo list to Iron Curtain 
countries. The case points up the loopholes through 
which some strategics are flowing to the Communists. 

The businessman, Nils Erik Bohman, sold embargoed 
aluminum to the Communists in 1954. Spurred by his 
success, he then acted as a “front” for the sale of five 
1,000-ton orders of U. S. copper. He tried to sell the 
copper contracts-made out to a one-man Swedish 
firm, notarized by the Canadian consulate in Stockholm 
—to a Belgian agent. At the time, such contracts were 
bringing under-the-table payments of $50,000. The deal 
fell through only because the Brussels contact con- 
sidered Bohman “too small” to front for the order. 
But he tried similar frauds afterwards—and succeeded. 

While the indictment confirms long-held suspicions 
among Westerners about illegal trade through Sweden 
with the Communists, Sweden’s chief worry is how to 
control the activities of private businessmen. Sweden's 
policy is not to sell war materials to Iron Curtain 
countries or any area where war is likely. Yet the 
government, which tends to be pro-Israel, recently 
discovered it had inadvertently helped a Swedish com- 
pany to build munitions plants for the Egyptians. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Oil in Libya: Texas Gulf Producing Co. and W. R. 
Grace & Co. will jointly explore for oil on the 25-million 
acre concession held by Texas Gulf’s subsidiary, the 
Libyan American Oil Co. And Oasis Oil Co. of Libya, 
wholly owned offshoot of Ohio Oil Co., will manage a 
35-million acre exploration concession in Libya. 


U.S. car expotts were up last year 18% over 1954, 
will again rise an estimated 16% this year, according to 
the annual market and census survey just published by 
American Automobile, McGraw-Hill publication. 


Ubiquitous Jeeps: Willys Motors, Inc.’s Turkish plant 
near Istanbul rolled out its first Jeep last week. 
Industrias Kaiser Argentina, S. A., has added a $2.3. 
million parts order from Willys to its $1l-million parts 
order of last fall for making Jeeps in Argentina. 
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Achieving the right degree of lustre in an industrial enamel, a fabric 


coating or a printing ink involves an intimate understanding of con- 
trolling factors . . . the fineness of the pigment particles, the degree of 
dispersion, the pigment-to-vehicle ratio, the action of flatting agents, 

> > rIECS tharacteristics » itse The rchemics in > 
the rheological characteristics of the film itself. The Interchemical Fo mensure dace, the tashaliien waute to 
approach to such problems is a technical attack, based on fundamental know how a coating refiects light in every 


research in physics and color chemistry, proven in many industries direction, The Interchemical Recording 
Goniphotometer plots the amount of light 
re. P reflected at various angles, as observed by 
we offer the authority of specialized experience. a photo cell revolving around a test panel. 


Interchemical 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


over many years. If you have any kind of a chemical coatings problem, 


1 PI* and In-tag® Printing Inks « Interchemical* Industrial Finishes « Aridye* and Interchem®* Textile Colors « A & W* Carbon 
Papers and Inked Ribbons « Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics * R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions © Albion* Refractory Clays 
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Here’s exciting news for power users— 
great new 4- and 6-cylinder GM Detroit 
Diesel engines that represent another long 
forward step by the leader in the Diesel 
engine field. With this new, more efficient 
Detroit Diesel Turbopower you can have 
up to 17° more power with no increase 
in fuel consumption—or the same power 
output with fuel saving up to 15%. 











Detroit Diesel engineers have Turbo- 
charged 2-cycle Diesels by combining 
an exhaust-driven turbine with the 
engine blower to deliver a larger supply 


AMERICA’S 
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of fresh air to the cylinders. Result: 
improved combustion, freer engine 
breathing, quieter and more efficient 
performance in the higher speed ranges. 


Turbopower Diesels are additions to 
Detroit Diesel’s time-proved Series 71 
line, world’s most widely used Diesel 
engines. The four-cylinder Turbopower 
Diesel delivers 171 H.P. at 2390 
R.P.M.; the six-cylinder engine pro- 
duces 280 H.P. at 2300 R.P.M. 


To truckers Turbopower means speed- 


LARGEST SVItoEeER OF 


VIESEL 
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ier, more economical movement of big 
payloads. 

To boatmen it means faster speed or 
longer cruising range—more room for 
cargo. 

Tocontractors and other industrial users 
it means greater work output from 
higher-powered engines or improved 
economy. 

For the full story of 2-cycle Turbo- 
power, write us or call your nearest 
GM Detroit Diesel Distributor or 
Dealer. 
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New Engines Added 


to General Motors 2-cycle Diesel Line 


DETROIT 
(oti +) = 


Detroit 28, Michigan 


in Canada : 
GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED 
London, Ontario 





The tools of the designer and the engineer, the blueprints which translate their ideas into 
great steel mills, the raw materials and finished steel—these are the elements of this 
painting in which Stanley Meltzoff dramatizes America’s ever-growing steel industry. 





United Engineers has the skills 
and the know-how that come from working with 
many of the country’s largest steel companies. As 
designers, construction engineers, and engineering 
consultants, we have time and again served this giant 
industry by building power plants, rolling mills, coal 
chemical plants—installations of the widest diversifi- 
cation. Each presented its own problems—successfully 
solved on schedule and within the budget. 

Best proof of the flexibility and depth of our serv- 
ices—and the satisfaction received—lies in the fact 


that more than 90% of our work comes from clients 
previously serv 


No matter what the project—steel mill or pipeline, 
steam or hydraulic power plant, chemical plant or 
railroad shop—United Engineers has the skill and 
creative ability to augment the engineering staff of 
your Own organization. 


Our background of more than 70 years’ experience 
is your assurance of getting the maximum return for 
each dollar expended. We invite you to investigate 
and profit from this experience. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors Inc 
U.E.&C. (Canada) Ltd. 
New York 17 * PHILADELPHIA 5 * Chicago 2 


Our list of clients includes many of the nation’s forward-thinking industries and utilities 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The West is facing a double-barreled diplomatic offensive—one that 
MAY 26. 19 has Washington’s full attention. It comes from both the Communists and 
, 56 from nations in the Afro-Asian bloc. 


If it succeeds, it would give the West a major defeat. It could mean: 
¢ Splitting Egypt completely off from the West. 
¢ Finishing France in Algeria—and, eventually, all North Africa. 
¢ Making the Soviet Union the arbiter in the Middle East. 
A BUSINESS WEEK * Forcing the admission of Red China to the United Nations. 





Focal point for the maneuvering is Egypt, itself. Both Moscow and 
Peking hope to win Premier Nasser completely over to the Communist line. 
As leader of the Arab League—and chief sponsor of the Algerian national- 
ists fighting the French—Egypt is a major plum. 


This week, the Communists scored with Nasser. He agreed to recognize 
Communist China. This could be part of a deal in which Egypt will get more 
arms—or perhaps large-scale economic assistance—from the Soviets. 


This deal, in turn, might be part of the Russians’ new game in the 
Middle East. The Kremlin is no longer inciting an Arab-Israel war. Now 
Moscow is posing as peacemaker, prompting Nasser to recognize Israel's 
existence—but at the same time to turn on the West. 


Moscow hopes to accomplish three things with this line: (1) to gain a 


firm foothold in the Middle East; (2) to promote itself in world opinion as 
the peacemaker between the Arabs and Israel; and (3) to manipulate all 
the Afro-Asian bloc into supporting admission of Red China to the U.N. 


The Afro-Asians’ traditional leader, India’s Prime Minister Nehru, 
came forward this week with a proposal to end the bloodshed in Algeria. 
In effect, he called for an international conference to mediate between 
France and the Algerian nationalists. 


The proposal springs from Nehru’s fear that Algeria may become a 
trouble spot with international implications, a threat to world peace. It 
may well be, too, that Nehru feels his position is threatened as the Russians 
and the Chinese encroachment on his leadership. 


Nevertheless, Nehru’s proposal fits into the Moscow-Peking game. 
Such a conference—like the 1954 Geneva Conference on Indochina—would 
give Moscow a chance to divide the West, to push France to the wall. 


Washington hasn’t an answer to the Communist maneuvers yet. It 
doesn’t want to write Nasser off—as long as it does not have evidence that 
he is swallowing the Communists’ bait, hook, line, and sinker. 


If the U.S. should withdraw its offer to build the Aswan Dam, or if 
it should ship arms to Israel, Nasser might clinch his deal with Moscow. 
Of course, he may already have fixed the deal. But the State Dept. clings 
to the hope that Nasser has about all the arms Egypt can absorb, that he 
can’t commit any more Egyptian cotton to pay for them, and that Moscow 
isn’t ready or able to underwrite the whole Egyptian economy. 


PAGE 165 But some Washington observers feel the West’s game with Nasser is 
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played out. They see Nasser’s recognition of Peking as a turning point. 
They expect Nasser’s next move will be to propose that the U.S. and the 
Russians build the Aswan Dam jointly—something he knows Washington 
will reject. That would mark Nasser’s shift to the East as final. 


Congress reacted this week to the domestic political difficuities the 
U.S. faces in trying to meet the global Communist offensive. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee badly mauled Pres. Eisenhower’s Foreign Aid 
Bill. 


The legislation had been widely criticized as too conservative to meet 
new Russian moves. Even so, the House committee trimmed it sharply. 


The $1-billion slash in military aid it voted will complicate the job of 
maintaining military pressure on the Soviets. The Administration believes 
this pressure keeps the Kremlin from Stalinist-type aggression. Now U.S. 
allies around the world will be encouraged to slack off defense efforts. 
Officials estimate it might cost the Free World as much as 60 divisions in 
the next couple of years. 


Economic aid was hedged with new conditions—although the total 
amount was shaved only $109-million. All aid to individual countries will 
have to be in loans or farm surpluses. Funds for regional development 
were cut to $100-million from the $300-million asked. The President’s 
request to make long-term commitments was watered down to a vague and 
negative statement of Congressional intent. 


Eisenhower will fight to get the cuts restored in the Senate. But he 
has lost the first round in the battle for a more liberal aid program. 


The European Coal & Steel Community (the Schuman Plan)}—the 
most important experiment in European economic integration—is getting 
set for an important step. Its High Authority is considering floating a 
$100-million bond issue on the U.S. market. 


This reflects the organization’s strong financial position. It is at 
least partly the result of the Export-Import Bank’s $100-million loan 
a couple of years ago. The Authority also has been bolstered by its success 
in raising private capital in Europe. 


If the new bond issue were successful, it would give new impetus 
to the supporters of European integration. It would advance their plan 
to bring nuclear energy under a supranational pool. 


British Prime Minister Anthony Eden has called on unions and man- 
agement to freeze wages and dividends for one year. Eden is following 
the precedent of Labor Chancellor Sir Stafford Cripps whose freeze worked 
fairly well in 1948-1949. 


But it’s still not certain if it will work this time. If the unions and 
company management are willing to hold the line, it would bolster Eden’s 
anti-inflationary program. The City says Eden’s chances are pretty good. 
Bankers point out that the credit squeeze has at last clipped the boom, 
halting the rise in living costs. 
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A child’s rubber ball, chilled to —320°F., shatters when dropped. Electronic flash tripped 
by microphone 1.035 milli-seconds after contact. Photographed by Ralph Bartholomew, Jr. 


When rubber shatters like pottery... 


It happens right before your eyes. 
Still you can hardly believe the fan- 
tastic things that take place at deep 
sub-zero temperatures. 

Rubber breaks like a clay flower- 
pot. Mercury freezes so hard you 
can hammer nails with it. Hammer 
a frozen orange with it, and the 
chips of fruit fly off like bits of 
granite. The very air itself turns 
into a bluish liquid that pours like 
boiling water. 

You feel as if you had awakened 
in some dizzying space-man world. 
And when you see metals like 
tough structural steel crack up 
under a blow as if they were glass, 
you realize the puzzle confronting 
men who have to work with tem- 
peratures reaching down into the 
depths near Absolute Zero. 


An oxygen vaporizer, for exam- 
ple, has to withstand a bursting 


pressure test of more than two tons 
per square inch at —300°F. A 
helium liquefier works at 455° be- 
low zero Fahrenheit. 


How in the world do they make 
equipment to stand such pressures 
and temperatures without break- 
ing up or bursting? 


Strangely enough, the practical 
answer to this difficulty is an easy 
one: INCO Nickel Alloys. One of 
the many peculiar advantages of 
nickel alloys is the fact that these 
sub-zero temperatures have little or 
no effect on their inherent toughness 


4S. 
NCO, 


TRADE MARE 


and ductility. They simply become 
still harder, still stronger. 

(By the way, if you would like 
more data on this subject you are 
welcome to a copy of “High Prop- 
erties at Low Temperatures” by our 
Director of Technical Service.) 

The point is, maybe you are be- 
ing bothered with some metal prob- 
lem in your product or plant that 
would be just as easy to solve with 
one of these Inco Nickel Alloys. 
The first step is to outline the trou- 
ble and send it along for study to 
The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., 67 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 





Financial & Business Studies + Industrial Relations «+ 


Space Planning - 


Appraisal + Consulting Engineering + 


Systems, Methods & Budgets + 


Design & Construction 


Insurance, Pensions & Safety 
Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting - Rates & Pricing + Research + Sales & Public Relations 


Tax * 


Washington Office 


THEY 

ALL 

CARRY 

THE SAME 
STAMP 

OF 
QUALITY 


Among the two billion dollars of plants Ebasco 
has engineered and constructed in the past 
half century are plants of all sizes for 

many different industries. 


Yet there is one thing that’s common to all, 


Different as the plants may be in size, 
in cost, in function —the stamp of Ebasco quality 
marks each one. 


Whatever type of plant you may be considering, 
Ebasco’s team of experienced specialists can 
demonstrate that quality engineering and 


construction cost no more. 


For a complete outline of the services Ebasco 
offers, write for our booklet, ‘“‘The Inside Story 
of Outside Help.” Address: Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector Street, 
New York 6, New York. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

DALLAS 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





As Paul H. Douglas (right) leaves 
his post on the Senate Labor 
Committee, union leaders won- 
der who will step into his shoes. 
Most likely candidate to date is 
Sen. Patrick McNamara. 


Labor Loses an Arch Champion 


HIS WEEK, just when union leaders 

thought they had a foot in the Con- 
gressional door for some major labor 
legislation, the door was slammed on 
their toes. This just about locks out 
their chances in this session. 

The blow comes from the decision 
of the union’s champion on Capitol 
Hill—Sen. Paul H. Douglas—to leave 
his post on the Senate Labor & Public 
Welfare Committee for a long-wanted 
seat on the Senate’s top-level finance 
committee, the one that handles taxes. 
Douglas isn’t dropping his labor inter- 
ests, but as an economist, finance gets 
the first call. 

The immediate effect was a tem- 
porary halt to hearings on extending 
the minimum wage law, the top-priority 
legislative goal of AFL-CIO. But it also 
extends to two other Douglas-prodded 
proposals for federal control of welfare 
funds and aid to chronically depressed 
areas. According to one union official, 
Douglas’ move “is the worst thing that 
could happen to us.” 
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From the early days of the present 
Congressional session, the unions had 
little hope that they could arouse Con- 
gress to the point of opening any labor 
laws for adjustment. Taft-Hartley, for in- 
stance, was accepted as a dead issue. But 
in the past few weeks, hopes revived 
with the day-to-day hearings on extend- 
ing coverage of the minimum wage law. 

What might have put it over, union 
officials felt, was the scheduled testi- 
mony of Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, 
who supported the move to put more 
workers under the minimum wage. But 
Mitchell’s appearance was canceled with 
the Douglas shift. 

When the minimum wage hearings 
resume, probably under Matthew Neely 
(D-W.Va.), Mitchell will get his 
chance. But the impetus provided by 
Douglas has been lost, and what labor 
hoped was a live issue joins the other 
proposed measures in the legislative 
backlog. 

e Great Hope—There is no other legis- 
lator in Congress on whom labor has 


pinned so much of its legislative hope. 
Douglas, almost single-handed, has 
pushed labor’s major programs from his 
vantage point as chairman of the sub- 
committee on labor and on the Senate 
floor. 

Douglas will continue to press his 
labor legislation interests, but such ac- 
tivities will be limited by the time re- 
quired in the finance committee. 

If the effects of Douglas’ departure 
from the labor committee were confined 
to this session, it wouldn’t have caused 
too much concern in labor circles. But 
Douglas, through his years in the Sen- 
ate, has become the focal point for 
union legislative goals. It will take time 
to find a successor. 
¢ Tangle—The relationship needed to 
unravel the complicated union programs 
is evident in a recent letter from Doug- 
las to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
Douglas urged that the varying goals 
of the different union segments be 
worked out within AFL-CIO, so that 
Congress is not pushed from different 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


The Vaughn Building, Dallas, Texas 


Owner 
The Spartan National Life Insurance Co., 
Jack C. Vaughn, President 


Architect-Engineer 
Wyatt C. Hedrick, Dallas 


General Contractor 


The Henry C. Beck Co., Dallas 


Integrated Wall System Fabricator-Erector 
Texlite, Inc., Dallas 


Reynolds Aluminum Applications ia this Building 
Windows + Aluminum Extrusions for Wall Framing System 


Reynolds offers specialized assistance on aluminum 


applications and design problems... coordinating 
varied aluminum requirements for procurement 
efficiency and economy. Write to Architect Service, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Ky. 


See “FRONTIER,” Reynolds great dramatic series, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 
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sides. The letter was released by AFL- 
CIO’s building trades department to 
further its protest against the federa- 
tion’s legislative program. The craft 
unions have been pressuring both 
Douglas and Meany to take up Taft- 
Hartley amendments, but Meany in- 
stead gave top priority to minimum 
wage hearings, and Douglas followed 
through. 

¢ Status—In this session, Douglas has 
led extensive hearings on the three 
pieces of major legislation involving la- 
bor. On the other hand, the House 
Labor Committee has had only two 
meetings. 

When Douglas decided to step down 
from his ‘’abor committee post, the 
three measures stood at this point: 

Minimum Wage: In several weeks of 
hearings, labor argued to extend the 
law to almost 10-million more workers, 
principally in the retail and service 
trades. Retail employers associations 
countered that a federal wage minimum 
would disrupt—in some cases destroy— 
what they termed essentially local busi- 
ness operations. They also warned 
members that a minimum wage bill 
might get before the Senate and full- 
scale opposition from management 
might be necessary. 

Welfare Funds: Coinciding with his 
committee shift, Douglas introduced a 
bill for federal control of welfare funds 
The bill would require full disclosure 
of fund operations, including employer 
investments of fund collections and fed- 
eral enforcement through the Securities 
& Exchange Commission. The Douglas 
bill conflicts with an Administration 
measure—supported by management 
groups—that would leave disclosure and 
enforcement in the hands of the Labor 
Secretary. 

Depressed Areas: Douglas was about 
to complete a bill providing federal 
loans to areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment. This bill, which offers more ex- 
tensive federal aid than the Administra- 
tion’s depressed areas bill, had been 
revised in an effort to win enough 
support for passage. 
¢ Heir Apparent—Certainly Douglas 
will continue his efforts through the 
remainder of the session, but union ofh- 
cials already are beginning to think of a 
successor. Their efforts will probably 
center on Sen. Patrick McNamara 
(D-Mich.), a freshman in Congress who 
had union support in the 1954 elec- 
tions. Another possibility is Joseph 
Kennedy (D-Mass.), but his varied in- 
terests may keep him from any real con- 
centration on labor issues. 

What’s ahead for McNamara, if he 
is to succeed to Douglas’ role, is a slow 
buildup of prestige that gives weight 
to his efforts among fellow senators—a 
position Douglas attained slowly, and 
which gave effectiveness to his post on 
the Senate Labor Committee. END 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 
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INDUSTRIAL 


CHOICE INDUSTRIAL PARK-20 MINUTES FROM DOWNTOWN BUFFALO 


_ Industrial Park, located 
near Buffalo, second largest city 
in New York State, now offers level 
sites for light manufacturing, 
assembly or service plants. 


Check these key advantages: 
Seven of the eight largest markets 
in the United States are within 500 
miles shipping distance. 


Low-cost power. Coal, oil and gas 
available from nearby producing 
points. Abundant supply of water. 


Located in transportation center. 
Adjacent to the Powerline Express- 
way, to connect the New York Thru- 
way with other express highways. 
Buffalo Harbor facilities are unex- 
celled. All sites are served by the 


Krie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 











Name 


dependable Erie Railroad with con- 
nections to New York and Chicago. 


Large supply of diversified labor for 
all needs. Clerical and engineering 
talent available. Good living condi- 
tions including adequate housing 
are available. 


For full information on Frontier 
Industrial Park and other sites in the 
Erie Area, mail the coupon below. 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
industrial Development 

Room 520-J, Erie Railroad 

Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: Please furnish us, in strict confidence, additional infor 
mation on the above and other plant sites in the Erie Area. 
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Legal Oil on a Troubled Fire 


Supreme Court, upholding union shop under Railway 
Labor Act, fans states’ rights, right-to-work blaze. 


Che U.S. Supreme Court held this 
week that a railroad worker's constitu- 
tional rights are not violated because he 
has to join a union to keep his job. 
Though clear, categorical, and unani- 
mous, this ruling will no more abate the 
right to work” controversy than the 
school segregation decision 
ibated the friction of race relations. 

In actual fact, the court welded the 

two explosive cases together as a public 
issue by holding further, in the rail 
labor case, that when a federal law per- 
mits something—and does not specifi- 
cally give the states the right to pro- 
hibit it—states may not declare it il 
legal. 
* Desegregation—Two years ago, in 
Brown vs. Bd. of Ed. of Kansas et al, 
the court’s order to desegregate public 
schools fanned the always-smoldering 
states’ rights argument into flame. In 
its present session, the court struck 
down, in Commonwealth of Penn. vs. 
Steve Nelson, state antisedition laws, 
thus adding fuel to the blazing diffet- 
ences over federal and state powers. 
Now, by reversing Nebraska’s highest 
court and barring the application of 
that state’s “right to work” law to rail 
employees, the Supreme Court takes the 
battle over states’ rights into a wider 
irea and brings it close to employers. 

Laws of 18 states bar union-shop 
agreements; their “right to work” 
statutes forbid making union member- 
ship or nonmembership a condition of 
cmployment. These laws are bitterly 
opposed as “anti-labor” by unions. They 
are widely supported by employers, par- 
ticularly in the less-organized parts of 
the country. Legislatures in at least 15 
states are scheduled to face proposals 
for new. “right to work’ laws in 1957. 
¢ Campaign—The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision this week will have a bearing on 
the campaign for and against further 
iestrictive statutes. 

* Labor will contend even more 
strongly that the claim that the union 
shop violates constitutional rights is 
completely flimsy, citing the high 
court's unanimous ruling. 

* Many employers, on the other 
hand, will be drawn into the states’ 
rights group that is advocating a states’ 
supremacy policy—a tighter bar against 
legal or administrative rulings that 
negate state laws. Some employers and 
their associations fear that a pro-labor 
Congress might, some time in the fu- 
ture, make “permissive” other union 
practices now curbed by state laws. 
¢ Permissive—The Railway Labor Act, 


court's 
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as amended in 1951, permits unions to 
negotiate agreements requiring a worker 
to join the union that represents his 
craft or class of workers. There is no 
provision giving states the right to legis- 
late differently. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, which covers 
the bulk of the nation’s workers, per- 
mits the union shop but contains this 
Sec. 14 (b): “Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as authorizing the execu- 
tion or application of agreements re- 
quiring membership in a labor organiza- 
tion as a condition of employment in 
any state or territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited 
by state or territorial law.” 

The decision in the Nebraska union- 
shop case involving the Union Pacific 
RR and 15 nonoperating unions was 
based on this difference. Justices of the 
high court noted that they had upheld 
state “right to work” laws—including 
Nebraska’s—under different circum- 
stances. They pointed out that “in the 
absence of conflicting federal legisla- 
tion there can be no doubt that it is 
within the police power of a state to 
prohibit the union or the closed shop.” 
¢ Supremacy—At the same time, they 
said, the 1951 amendment to the Rail- 
way Labor Act specifically allows nego- 
tiated union-shop contracts “notwith- 


Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cos? of 


Living Food 


April, 1949 
April, 1950 
April, 1951 
April, 1952 
April, 1953 
April, 1954 


April, 1955 
May 

June 

July 

August 
September 


October 
November 
December 
January, 1956 
February 
March 109.0 


April, 1956 114.9 109.6 


Oata: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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standing any law of any state.” A union 
agreement signed under such a provi- 
sion has the protection of the “su- 
premacy clause of the Constitution” 
and cannot be made illegal “‘by any pro- 
vision of the laws of a state,”’ the court 
held. 

e State Laws—Nebraska courts ruled 
that the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, violates that state’s constitu- 
tion and laws, and is therefore uncon- 
stitutional. When the unions appealed 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, Nebraska 
argued that state laws against compul- 
sory unionism implement the “prin- 
ciples of liberty embodied in the Bill 
of Rights,” and that Congress lacks au- 
thority to strike down such laws. 

The high court decision ruled that 
constitutional rights weren’t abridged 
by amending the law to make the union 
shop “only permissive.” 

The Supreme Court emphasized that 
it was ruling “narrowly” on the princi- 
ple of the union shop, and noted that to 
“require rather than to induce the 
beneficiaries of trade unionism to con- 
tribute to its costs through union dues 
may not be the wisest course.” But it 
concluded that “the requirement for 
financial support of the collective-bar- 
gaining agency [that is, union member- 
ship and dues payments] by all who 
receive the benefits of its work is within 
the power of Congress under the com- 
merce clause and does not violate either 
the First or Fifth Amendments.” 


What’s Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


Ren! Only 


104.2 
108.1 
112.2 
116.9 
122.1 
128.2 


129.9 
130.3 
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130.5 
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V31.1 
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Total 


103.3 
104.7 
111.9 
114.0 
117.0 
118.5 


119.5 
119.4 
119.7 
119.9 
120.0 
120.4 


120.8 
120.9 
120.8 
120.6 
120.7 
120.7 


120.8 


100.6 

96.7 
106.4 
106.0 
104.6 
104.1 


103.1 
103.3 
103.2 
103.2 
103.4 
104.6 


104.6 
104.7 
104.7 
104.1 
104.6 
104.8 
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RODINE* 


Corrosion inhibitor costing 

pennies —saves thousands of 

dollars annually in keeping 

sweet and condensate wells 
free of corrosion 


Corrosion of tubing and casing costs the 
petroleum industry thousands of dollars 
annually in maintenance, replacement of 
equipment, and loss of production. This 
can be minimized by the regular addi- 
tion of a few cents’ worth of Rodine— 
an organic chemical developed by ACP 
engineers for inhibiting corrosion in 
sweet and condensate wells. ACP also 
manufactures Rodines for inhibiting 
muriatic acid used in acidizing wells, 
descaling and cleaning equipment, and 
preventing corrosion in sour wells. 


Ask us for the complete Rodine story. 
Or have our local Corrosion Engineer 
prove the effectiveness of Rodine in 
combating corrosion in your wells. 





CHEMICALS 


PROCESSES 











AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Ambler 37, Pa. 


DETROIT; MICHIGAN ¢ WILES; CALIFORNIA 
WINDSOR; OMTARIO 





SAVE ON FREIGHT 


Rate Inquiries are Invited . 


SHIP BY BARGE 


to and from Gulf 
and Inland Ports 


Economical water transportation may be 
an effective way for you to obtain lower 
delivered costs on shipments going to 
and from Gulf and Inland Ports. Coyle 
Lines serves ports on the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterways, Warrior and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers, and their connecting 
waterways in Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Florida. Coyle Lines also 
connects at New Orleans with all reg- 
ulated water carriers serving principal 
ports and intermediate points on the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland Rivers and their 
tributaries. 


“The South’s Most Advanced Barge Line” 


COYLE LINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 


P. C. Box 6056, Station A 
New Orleans 14, La. 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1865 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


City National Bank Bidg. 
Houston 2, Texas 
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“Teletalk™ 
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ONE OFFICE BEAUTY 
THAT WORKS 
EVERYWHERE 


The 
CONSOLETT 


Stand 


Smooth, enclosed design comple- 
ments the appearance of any office 

. provides comfort and privacy 
for its user. Assures rigid stability 
for all office machines. Rolls easily 
and safely on retractable casters. 


Write for prices and literature. 


Srouer STEEL PRODUCTS CORP 
320 Pilgrim Road 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 





Labor Bias Fight 


It’s unpopular and may 
hurt in South, but textile and 
other unions stand firm on de- 
segregation issue. 


Organized labor does not intend to 
temporize on civil rights. Even though 
a strong pro-integration position is un- 
popular among southern unionists, and 
may hurt unionism temporarily, major 
AFL-CIO affiliates plan to press a fight 
against race bias. 

At the same time, the organization 
of an independent Southern Federation 
of Labor by pro-segregation locals of 
AFL-CIO umions appears even less 
likely now than a few weeks ago—when 
southern unionists were talking about 
a split with AFL-CIO (BW—Apr.14'56, 
ome The revolt isn’t dead in Birming. 
1am and Memphis, the two hotspots, 
but it has definitely slowed down. 

Three major unions took the initia- 
tive against pro-segregationists this week 
and last. Ruefully, they noted that 
their position “will be used against us 
everywhere in the South.” 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, in convention in At- 
lantic City, agreed to participate in a 
national campaign for union funds to 
fight against anti-Negro discrimination. 
ILGWU’s president, David Dubinsky, 
accepted the treasurer's job in a top- 
level federation commission headed by 
George Meany. The goal will be $2-mil- 
lion. The way the money will be used 
hasn’t been decided yet, but A. Philip 
Randolph, head of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, one of two 
Negro vice-presidents of AFL-CIO, 
would like to have it spent to back the 
National Assn. for the Advancement of 
Colored People. If this happens, an- 
other wave of indignation will sweep 
through southern branches of unions. 

The Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, in convention in Washington, 
adopted a sharp resolution condemning 
southern White Citizens’ Councils. 
Passage was by a 2-to-] vote after emo- 
tion-charged debate. Afterward, south- 
em delegations representing roughly 
25% of TWUA’s total membership 
quit the convention floor—but stressed 
that they weren’t withdrawing from the 
union, or even contemplating such a 
move. Despite this, advocates of a 
Southern Federation of Labor still count 
on TWUA’s southern locals as the nu- 
cleus of its forces in the Carolinas. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, meeting this week in 
Washington, heard Jacob Potofsky, 
president, deplore that “some union 
members have joined the so-called white 
councils or Klu Klux Klan.” Potofsky 
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The story of three men and a trend 


Good, healthy sales curve. Material and 
labor costs holding pretty steady. Yet, 
unit costs going up. Profits getting 
pinched in the narrowing gap. Where's 
the trouble? 

This management team found it in 
their materials handling system. Not 
one or two isolated weak spots but a 
string of them: a piece of equipment 
that should have been cashiered two 
years ago...a manual handling opera- 
tion losing 12 minutes every hour...an 
industrial lift truck not powered or rated 
for its job...a hoist frequently out of serv- 


ice during critical production periods. 

Damaging result: no flow...nosmooth, 
efficient, almost effortless handling of 
materials and goods. This basic prob- 
lem of every industry, large or small, is 
solved only with modern handling 
methods. 

Case histories of Yale industrial lift 
trucks and hoists show the benefits: 
costs cut 82% for a bottler... 130,000,- 
000 pounds of merchandise handled 
annually in a Chicago warehouse... 
$196,000 saved a year for a California 
industry ...300% more storage room for 


a food chain from existing square footage. 

Why not check the possibility of 
similar savings for your own operation? 
Make a note to get full facts about the 
Yale line of industrial lift trucks and 
hoists—maintained through original re- 
search as the most diversified in the 
world to guarantee that your needs will 
be met exactly. Write: Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia 
15, Pa., Dept. 145. 


YA L E. ‘wile LIFT TRUCKS AND HOISTS 





WRITES ON ANYTHING 


—glass, metal, cloth, wood 


WITH SPECIAL INKS 


—in all colors—instant-drying 
—non-smudging, waterproof 


FOR INDUSTRIAL MARKING 


—of parts for assembly or storage, 
metal containers, plastic casings, 
etc., in the shipping room on 
boxes, crates, cartons, etc. 


The Flo-master is rapidly replacing 
crayons, paint and tags. It’s simple 








to use, always ready and has proved 
more economical. 


Available in both Pocket and King size 
~at stationers, art stores. Write for 
descriptive folder to Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co., Dept, BW-13, 

153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declored a dividend of seven- 
ty-five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
June 13, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 
14, 1956. 


GEORGE T. HIGGINS, 
Secretary 











INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 


WRITE RHODE == DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
ROOM 52, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, ®. 1. 
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warned that if labor “cannot succeed in 
eradicating prejudice from its own mem- 
bers, it will have failed in a most im- 
portant job.” 

The social-minded ILGWU and 
ACWA were able to take a firm stand 
against segregationists without a floor 
fight. In the case of TWUA, south- 
ern delegations were mobilized all week 
for a last ditch move to defeat the res- 
olution against White Citizens’ Coun- 
cils or, preferably, to keep it from reach- 
ing the convention floor. 
¢ Making It Tough—Opposition wasn't 
so much against the condemnation of 
White Citizens’ Councils—one speaker 
opposing the resolution described them 
as “demagogues of the worst sort’’—as 
against taking a stand that speaker after 
speaker said would make organizing 
harder in Dixie. It’s hard enough now, 
they contended. 

A union leader from Converse, S. C., 
said the pro-integration stand by 
TWUA and AFL-CIO has already 
caused resignations; he added that other 
unionists have warned that if we “are 
going to fight segregation, they are go- 
ing to get out.” Another South Caro- 
lina local president warned that adop- 
tion of the resolution would - mean 
“tearing down what you have already 
done” about organizing the South. A 
northern unionist now working in the 
South urged letting time—and spread- 
ing organization—take care of the 
problem. 

While the fight was generally based 

on at least the semblance of a practical 
consideration—the need to avoid new or- 
ganizing problems—the basic race issue 
wasn’t far below the surface. The busi- 
ness agent of a 1,000-member local in 
Columbia, S. C., warned that “about 
70% of them are members of a citizens’ 
council.” He warned the convention 
against “meddling in something we 
shouldn’t meddle in.” 
* Employers Cited—TWHUA’s leader- 
ship—E.mil Rieve, who retired as presi- 
dent to be chairman of the board, and 
William Pollock, elevated to the presi 
dency—refused to compromise. They 
resisted parliamentary moves to send 
the resolution back to committee or 
refer it to the executive council. Both 
accused anti-union employers of foster- 
ing White Citizens’ Councils and said 
that TWUA “must not only speak out 
boldly against them but also counter- 
attack and destroy their influence” 
even if “temporarily it may hurt us and 
set us back.” 

Southern unionists who quit the con- 
vention floor after the resolution vote 
said they would continue to fight within 
the union—“‘we'll be back in two years,” 
when TWUA will hold its next sched- 
uled convention. 
¢ Right to Work—Despite this reas- 
surance, the union’s top officers fear 
they may have a fight on their hands 


in the South to hold present member- 
ship and add new members. ‘TWUA 
claims to represent 82,000 workers in 
Dixie but olicials admit privately that 
the figure should really be nearer 65,- 
000. This includes both union mem- 
bers and non-members covered by 
TWUA contracts, so a reasonable guess 
at the union’s actual membership in 
the South is about 45,000. 

These members are in right-to-work 
states, where laws permit resignations 
from unions at any time. Officers admit 
that there have already been “individ- 
ual” defections from TWUA on the 
race issue, and they look for more now. 

Meanwhile, advocates of a new break- 

away Southern Federation of Labor— 
planned as an organization “dedicated 
to southern traditions”—are expected to 
try to capitalize on TWUA’s rebuff to 
its southern delegations and on the 
ILGWU and ACWA actions. 
* Locals Revolt—Most of the talk of a 
breakaway from AFL-CIO has come so 
far from Birmingham, where strong 
locals of the United Steelworkers are 
in revolt against integration moves. 
Secession leaders claim that about one- 
third of USW’s 25,000 members in the 
Birmingham area have signed member- 
ship cards for a new independent union. 
USW officials deny that “more than 
5,000” have signed breakaway cards 
and that even this number would vote 
against USW in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election. 

Such a test initially was planned for 
mid-July. A work stoppage by USW 
unionists at the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Div. of U.S. Steel has upset that time- 
table. Now in its fourth week, the 
stoppage in support of steel-railroad 
workers has slowed down independent 
union moves by making it “hard to 
contact steel unionists,” revolt leaders 
say. USW cites a different reason: 
The work stoppage has unified steel- 
workers by giving them an economic 
issue to fight for. 
¢ Rival Figures—Otherwise in Birm- 
ingham, a rebel local of the United 
Auto Workers has organized an inde- 
pendent aircraft workers’ union, which 
claims about 2,500 of the 5,000 workers 
employed by the Hayes Aircraft Corp. 
UAW counter-claims 3,000 of the 
5,000 but admits “several hundred” 
may have signed the independent 
union’s membership cards. 

A wage increase just granted to many 
Alabama communications workers (page 
179) apparently has scotched interest in 
an independent telephone workers’ 
union. Efforts to persuade construction 
workers to switch from the AFL-CIO 
Building & Construction Trades unions 
to an independent—linked with the 
United Mine Workers, strong in North 
Alabama—have similarly been blocked 
by a series of wage increases to AFL- 
CIO unionists. END 
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Whether your project is large or small — whether 
it is manufacturing, warehousing, or research, we 
can give you the FACTS you need about locations 
in our service area. 


We have these FAcTs because our business of sup- 
plying electric service takes us not merely through 
a town but into practically every home, farm, store, 
factory, and business office in our service area. 
It’s a big thriving region of 29,000 square miles in 
the five mid-eastern states of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Virginia, and Ohio. 


eae 


plant 


We keep up-to-date on all the FACTS upon 
which sound plant location decisions depend. 
Buildings and sites are available in the com- 
munities and planned industrial districts of our 
service area. Many of the communities are 
ready now with plans and funds to build and 
finance plants. 


Tell us what you want. Your inquiry will be 
treated in full confidence. Phone our Area Devel- 
opment Department (WH 4-3740) or mail the 
coupon below. 











Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 


West Penn Electric System 


West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me information 








about ayailable buildings and sites, and the 
assistance offered by you and the communities 
in your area. 


Name and Title 





Firm 





Address 
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New, stronger Alcoa® Aluminum building sheet 
instalis for only 65¢ a square foot 


Substitute snow, ice or wind loads for the 1,687 pounds of man power in 
the picture and you have a good idea of the load-bearing capacity of new 
Alcoa Aluminum V-beam building sheet. Not only is Aicoa V-beam sheet 
strong, it’s also long: individual! sheets are 18 feet in length... nearly twice 
the length of any other aluminum V-beam sheet on the market today. This 
length and unusual strength pay off in lower building costs. Structural steel 
needs are cut as much as one-third; buildings go up faster. Now, walls and 
roofs for industrial buildings can be built of aluminum at an average cost 
of 65¢ a sq ft, exclusive of structural framing. 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS 

Not only is the first cost exceptionally low, maintenance costs are practically 
eliminated. Alcoa V-beam does not require painting. You get aluminum’s 
remarkable resistance to industrial dust, gases and sea air. You get its 
ability to reflect the sun’s heat—keeping buildings as much as 15% cooler 
in summer, conserving fuel in winter. 

When you are thinking ahead to new plant construction, have your 
engineers investigate new 18-ft V-beam sheet. Call nearest Alcoa sales office 
for names of approved applicators. Aluminum Company of America, 1889-E 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


4 THE ALCOA HOUR a i 
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In Labor 


McDonald Expresses Optimism 
For Quick Steel Settlement 


Contract negotiations begin next week in the steel 
industry. United Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald 
is “optimistic” that an agreement can be reached “well 
in advance of the expiration date of present contracts, 
June 30.” USW bargaining—covering 650,000 employees 
in 172 basic steel companies—will be centered in the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. Union negotiators 
will meet first, on Monday, with representatives of U. S. 
Steel. Later in the day, USW will meet with negotiators 
for Bethlehem Steel and Republic Steel. 

Ihe next day, bargaining will begin with Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Inland Steel Co., and Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

There is considerable disagreement about the cost of 
USW’s 1956 “package” demand; the only sure thing is 
that it is a whopping big figure (BW—May5’56,p161). 
U. S. Steel’s Chmn. Roger M. Blough took indirect note 
of this recently in urging USW to “keep within bounds” 
on yearly wage changes because “many informed people 
in this country believe that continually large annual 
rounds of wage increases have become a major cause of 
inflation” (BW —May12’56,p28). 


Teamsters, Carpenters Officers 


Take Potshots at Meany 


Officers of two major unions, representing roughly 
one-seventh of the total AFL-CIO membership, sharply 


criticized George Meany last week—widening the rift in 
the federation over union jurisdictions and alliances 
with outside labor organizations. 

Dave Beck, president of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
flared up at Meany during a three-day conference of his 
union’s 15 trade divisions. Beck warned Meany he has 
no right to speak for him—or for the Teamsters—on 
politics, foreign policy, or anything else except trade 
union matters delegated to him “by order of this 
international union.” Beck added that the Teamsters 
“will not be bound” otherwise by anything Meany might 
Say. 

Charles Johnson, Jr., a Brotherhood of Carpenters 
executive board member, speaking at a midwestern 
Carpenters conference in Chicago, charged that Meany 
is “dictatorial.” Warning against “a dangerous trend 
toward centralization of power in the hands of one or 
two men in AFL-CIO,” Johnson assured 600 delegates: 
“The Carpenters will not submit to any change in the 
basic philosophy of international union supremacy over 
the AFL-CIO.” 

Maurice Hutcheson, president of the Carpenters, 
chimed in that members should keep in mind that 
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their first loyalty is to their own union, only secondarily 
to AFL-CIO. 

The Carpenters and Teamsters reportedly agreed in 
private conversations that (1) the Teamsters will continue 
to give strong support to the Carpenters in that union's 
jurisdictional feuding with industrial unions; and (2) 
the Carpenters will line up with the Teamsters in a 
“union supremacy” fight against Meany and AFL-CIO 
over the right of a union to make alliances with other 
unions. 

The 15 Teamsters divisions gave Beck a unanimous 
vote of confidence on two issues that will come before 
the AFL-CIO executive council in June. They insisted 
that it is “necessary to enter into alliances with other 
organizations with respect to areas of common interest,” 
such as the Teamsters’ canceled pact with the dis- 
credited International Longshoremen’s Assn. And they 
renewed a demand for Teamsters jurisdiction over truck 
drivers and warehousemen “wherever they may be 
found”—a new move against industrial unions with 
jurisdictions covering trucking and warehousing 
operations. 

s e a 


Rubber Workers to Press 


For “Substantial” Raise 


The United Rubber Workers has sent 60-day wage 
reopener notices to the four major rubber companies— 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and U. S. Rubber Co. 
The union intends to demand a “substantial” increase 
in pay and possibly some form of guaranteed wage and 
a return to an eight-hour work day (BW —Apr.21’56,p45). 

In keeping with past practices, URW sent one of the 
“Big Four’ employers, Goodrich, a 60-day notice one 
week earlier than its rival firms. URW bargaining 
pressure will be concentrated there. Last year, when the 
union won a 16¢ “package” settlement, its target was 
Firestone. 

Goodrich’s deadline for a wage-reopening settlement 
is July 14; for the other companies, the date is July 21. 


Southern Bell Signs Wage Boost 
With No Flarebacks From Long Strike 


This week, Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Communications Workers of America signed a 
new one-year agreement granting wage increases of up 
to $5 a week. Even as the new contract was being signed, 
a team of arbitrators was working to settle the aftermath 
of last year’s violent strike (BW —Oct.22°55,p172). 
Bargaining this year went smoothly with no apparent bad 
feeling held over from the acrimony of last summer. 

The new pact covers some 55,000 employees in the 
nine-state area served by the company. Cost of the 
settlement was placed at $9-million a year by a company 
spokesman. The contract will be renewed automatically 
next year unless one of the parties files 60-day notice of 
a desire to terminate. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


$300,000,000 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Twenty Year 342% Debentures Due 1976 


Dated May 1, 1956 Due May 1, 1976 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 





Price 100'2% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


DILLON, READ & CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Incorporated 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


LEHMAN BROTHERS MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


May 15, 1956. 
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The industrials have lost half of 
this year’s gains in the past six weeks... 
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Down to Pre-Heart Attack Level 


Industrial stocks have been on a 
treadmill for eight months. At mid- 
week, Standard & Poor's index of 50 
industrial issues stood just about where 
it was on the eve of Pres. Eisenhower's 
heart attack last September. 

The fact that the index is about 
where it was eight months ago doesn’t 
mean it hasn’t traveled in the interim. 
It has been as much as 8% higher 
than current levels—up to a peak of 
521 last month—and as much as 11% 
lower—at its October low of 428. But 
after all these peregrinations, it sits 
where it was last fall. 

Until two weeks ago, the rail index 
had been doing a little better. Then 
it began dropping as fast as the in- 
dustrials. The aa performed accord- 
ing to the book in early April, confirm- 
ing the industrials’ earlier high. Then 
the industrials started slumping, while 
the rails continued their upward move, 
boosted by freight and passenger rate 
hikes. Finally, they joined the down- 
trend. At midweek, the rail index was 
off around 7% from its high and, like 
the industrial index, stood almost ex- 
actly where it did on Sept. 23. 
¢ Sturdy Spirit—In both duration and 
percentage drop, the slump of the past 
six weeks has been the second longest 
since the bull market picked up steam 
again in September, 1953. Yet it doesn’t 
worry too many Wall Streeters. Many 
of them still regard it as basically a 
much-needed “technical correction.” 
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“Blue chip stocks like those in the 
averages have just gone too high, and 
they need a breathing spell to let earn- 
ings and dividends catch up,” said one 
market analyst. 

The selling hasn’t been hitting each 
stock group with equal force, but it 
has been prevalent enough to cause 
more stocks to decline than advance in 
22 of the past 32 trading sessions. 

The orderliness of the decline has 
been a heartening feature to those who 
feel they need heartening. Volume 
hasn’t expanded much, and it actually 
declined on days when the indexes 
were taking a kicking-around. There 
have been few instances when the 
ticker tape ran late, and no signs of 
panic, even on days that showed big 
price losses early in the session. 
¢ Institutionals—As always, a key factor 
in the performance of the market has 
been the attitude of institutional in- 
vestors. For some weeks now, most in- 
vestment trusts have been playing their 
cards very carefully, keeping as much 
as 15% of their assets in cash. 

Subtle shifting in portfolios has been 
the order of the day, often involving 
sale of one top-grade equity in a group 
for another of equal quality in the same 
group. 
¢ Blue-Chip Secondaries—One of the 
disturbing incidents this week was the 
secondary offering of big blocks of two 
of the bluest chips. 42,000 shares, 
around $9-million worth of E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co., and 202,000 
shares, around $11-million worth, of 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). 

On the day of the du Pont sec- 
ondary, that stock struck a new 1956 
low, and the Standard of Jersey offering 
came with selling pressure that drove 
it 16% below its April high. 

One investment trust director noted: 

“Both of these issues would seem to 
have had their move—du Pont hit its 
bull market high last July, for instance. 
Thus, it isn’t surprising to see big 
holders moving into something with 
more potential, at least for the near- 
term. However, both stocks weigh 
heavily in most stock averages, and it’s 
bound to be disconcerting when blocks 
of this size are traded in an already 
laboring market.” 
e Plateau—Technical analysts still feel 
that there is some support for the mar- 
ket at an area around 475-490 on S&P’s 
index, and that there would be strong 
institutional buying if the index should 
plummet to the 450 level. 

“The institutions have money, no 
doubt about that,” says one broker. 
“But they're hunting bargains as never 
before, and are willing to wait to get 
what they want.” 
¢ Effect of News—Besides the technical 
condition of the market, there are pres- 
sures from both the economic and 
political arenas. 

This week, the market received one 
piece of good news and two pieces of 
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"How to be 
sure your Safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


what makes some safes dangerous 


how muck protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 


what records should get priority in 
a small safe 


what's needed to collect fully on 
fire insurance 


what special precautions to take 
with cash 


what to look for in buying a new safe 


and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 
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less happy ones. For one, the McGraw- 
Hill survey of capital spending was re- 
leased, showing that business is plan- 
ning to boost capital expenditures 30% 
this year over a record 1955 and has 
ilready planned continued heavy capi- 
tal spending as far ahead as 1959. 

“You couldn’t find a more bullish 
prop for any stock market than this,” 
commented a Wall Street economist. 
But the good news didn’t cause a 
ripple. 

The sadder tidings, on 
hand, kept the decline alive. 
¢ GM Sounds Off—First, General 
Motors Pres. Harlow Curtice tongue- 
lashed the Federal Reserve Board for 
its tight money policies and laid the 
major blame for the auto slump at the 
Fed's doorstep. Curtice downgraded 
his earlier prediction on assenger Car 
production from 6.5-million to 3.8- 
million. 

The effect was to push auto and 
finance company stocks to new lows, 
and many auto parts shares along with 
them. Besides, Curtice’s comments on 
the Fed made some Streeters wonder 
if he hadn’t made it harder for the 
Board to switch now to an easier money 
policy. If it did, the Democrats— 
especially Rep. Wright Patman (D- 
Tex.), who has already announced an 
investigation into Fed policy—would 
jump all over the Board for being 
“dictated to” by big business. 
¢ Bank Calls Loans—Second, the tight 
money problem, which had almost been 
taken for granted by now, hit some 
sections of the Street with sudden 
sharpness this week, One of the biggest 
banks in the Street—and in the country 
-called some of its brokers’ loans, the 
first time any New York bank has done 
so since last August. Most of the 
loans called were said to have been 
secured by “speculative securities.” 

Some other Street banks, while not 
calling loans, have adopted a policy of 
making customers keep a 10% cash 
balance on all “non-purpose” loans 
that use securities as collateral. Ordi- 
narily, no balance is required on these 
loans but, with money tight and stock 
market values dropping steadily, the 
banks decided to get a firmer grip on 
such loans. 
¢ Undampened—Between the cutbacks 
in autos and homebuilding, soft spots 
in retail sales, and fast growth of in- 
ventories of durables, some Wall 
Streeters are seriously concerned about 
the economic picture over the near- 
term. Earnings gains this year are be 
ing estimated at only around 5%, com- 
pared with 30% last year. 

But Wall Street economists are still 
bullish on the longer-term. They think 
a Republican victory in November 
could revive the current boom. 

“Politics,” philosophized one ana- 
lyst, “is still the key to confidence.” 


the other 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . - about financing the 
financiers . . . loan to Barium 
Steel . . . muzzling the heck- 
lers . . . the Christiana melon. 


Finance companies continue to need 
money despite cutbacks in auto sales 
and production. This week, eg 
Financial Corp. announced registration 
with SEC of a $75-million long-term 
debenture issue, but won't offer the 
bonds right away. Betting is the com- 
pany will stand ready to sell the bonds 
the minute credit eases, and is getting 
red tape out of the way ahead of time 
. . . Pacific Finance Corp. meanwhile 
has for the second time postponed its 
scheduled $25-million debenture offer- 
ing “to wait for a more stable market.” 
. . . General Acceptance Corp. sold 
40,000 shares of $5 preferred stock 
at par to institutional investors this 
week . and Associates Investment 
Co. placed privately a $10-million, 43% 
issue with institutions. 


General Electric Corp., which two 
weeks ago borrowed $300-million at 
34% in a public offering, announced it 
had lent $5-million at 44% to Barium 
Steel Corp. Barium has agreed to 
supply GE with part of its steel re- 
quirements for the next five years. 
Barium also has to maintain working 
capital and longterm debt at set levels 
and can’t pay more than 35% of its 
net earnings out in dividends until 
after the note is paid off in July, 1960. 


Muzzle the hecklers? According to 
Rep. Klein (D-N.Y.) SEC will study 
the problem of small stockholders who 
heckle management at corporate meet- 
ings, with an eye to recommending 
legislation to curb their gadfly antics. 


A mammoth melon got its quarterly 
splitting this week. Christiana Secu- 
rities Co., which holds over 25% of 
all du Pont stock, announced its 
quarterly dividend: $110 per share. 
Last year, it paid a total of $520. The 
stock is quoted around $15,000 a share. 


Topping the favorite 50 common 
stocks in portfolios of 205 common 
trust funds administered by banks, 
according to Trust & Estates magazine: 
Standard Oil (N.J.). Close behind: 
Union Carbide and General Motors. 


Some Streeters have long pooh- 
poohed figures on the new lows scored 
in recent market declines, holding that 
most such lows were by preferreds. 
But last Tuesday, when 128 new lows 
showed up, 117 of them were commons. 
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FIRST GOST can be the LEAST COST 
if it’s the LAST COST 


There's only one material—metallic or non- 
metallic—that best meets a// the requirements 
of hospital service, and that's stainless steel. 

Nothing else is, at one and the same time, 
as resistant to heat and corrosion—as hard- 
surfaced and resistant to wear and the lodge- 
ment of bacteria—as easy and inexpensive to 
clean and maintain aseptically clean—as 
bright, strong and infinitely long-lasting in 
service. Stainless steel equipment is both most 


efficient and most economical in the long run. 

That's a tip for you. These qualities in AL 
Stainless can lend strong competitive advan- 
tages to products . . . or greatly reduce the 
Operating and depreciation costs of equip- 
ment. @ Where can this time-tested stainless 
steel benefit you—and what research, design 
or engineering assistance can we give you? 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


AL Stainless Steel S 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel plants 
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EASTERN DIVISION — In New York City: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The New Yorker and The Statler ¢ In Washington, D. C.: The Statler ¢ In 
Boston: The Statler « In Buffalo: The Statler « In Hartford: The Statler. CENTRAL DIVISION — In Chicago: The Conrad Hilton and The Palmer 
The Statler « In Cleveland: The Statler ¢ In Columbus: The Deshler Hilton ¢ In Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore e In St. Louis: The 
Statler. WESTERN DIVISION — In Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton « In Los Angeles: The Statler « In Houston: The Shamrock Hilton ¢ In Dallas: The 
Statler Hilton « In Fort Worth: Hilton Hotel « In El Paso: Hilton Hotel « In Albuquerque: Hilton Hotel ¢ In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. 
HILTON HOTELS INTERNATIONAL—Jn San Juan, P. R.: The Caribe Hilton * In Madrid: The Castellana Hilton * In Istanbul: The istanbul Hilton. 
Mexico City and Acapulco, Mexico; Havana, Cuba; Cairo, Egypt; West Berlin, Germany and Montreal, Canada (a C. N.R. Hotel). 
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BUSINESS WEEK It’s vitally important to discuss a trip you plan to any foreign country 
with your doctor before you leave. If you don’t, chances are that you will 
wish you had before you get home. 


U.S. health and sanitation standards are so high that many Americans 
fail to realize that even severe diseases like cholera and typhus exist today 
in other parts of the world. Although modern medicine all but eliminates 
the danger of these to the American tourist, he is susceptible to other ills. 


MAY 26, 1956 


A BUSINESS WEEK The real concern of Americans abroad, in fact, are those lesser ail- 
ments to which local residents may have built up an immunity. These are 
mostly annoyances that may also be effectively prevented or easily treated 
through a little foresight. 


Most common traveler’s ill is diarrhea, or “traveler’s stomach.” About 
one-half of all Europe-bound Americans will get it this summer. Its preven- 
tion is as difficult as that of the common cold, but medical research suggests 
that it probably comes from the poisons grown by bacteria in poorly refrig- 
eratec food. 


(Other common diseases to watch out for: typhoid fever, amoebic 
dysentery, motion sickness, and respiratory infections.) 


Following a few simple rules and your doctor’s advice can keep you 
clear of most travel ailments. Dr. B. H. Kean, a pioneer in the field of 
emporiatrics (study of travel health) advises these precautions for the pre- 
vention of tourist diarrhea: 


Take it easy, particularly during the early stages of your trip; don’t 
try to see or do too much. Lowered resistance due to exhaustion heightens 
your susceptibility to a “bug.” 

Eat as normal a diet as possible; stick to the food and drink that you 
know agree with you. Experiment with foreign menus gradually. It’s wise 
to eat two “normal” meals a day. 


Avoid too muck rich or highly spiced foods on any kind of menu. Select 
dishes where you can see the basic ingredient (grilled and boiled meats are 
safest). When possible, buy liquids (milk, water, wine) in bottles rather than 
by the glass. 


Where you eat is as important as what you eat. Be more discriminating 
abroad than at home as to your choice of eating places. And avoid food and 
drink sold by street vendors. 


Surveys show that of the popular tourist countries Mexico is the country 
where you are most likely to pick up “traveler’s stomach,” while you're least 
likely to in Scandanavia. In between, in this order of danger, are: Italy, 
Spain, France, Switzerland, Germany, and England. 


You should call a doctor if your illness involves a fever, or lasts more 
than 24 hours (but note that simple tourist diarrhea usually lasts 24 to 48 
hours, then disappears). 


Names of good local doctors are usually available through (1) the 
American consulate or embassy; (2) managers of the larger hotels; (3) local 
airline or steamship office. If you feel your illness is serious, don’t hesitate 
to telephone your own doctor at home. He knows you best physically, and 
can either recommend a doctor or tell you what to do. 


Before leaving home, ask your doctor what to do in case you get a mild 
PAGE 185 attack of diarrhea. He will probably recommend that you go to bed, eat a 
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BUSINESS WEEK diet of simple foods such as warm tea (without cream), boiled rice, and 


MAY 2 applesauce, preferably every couple hours. (Best drug treatment is pare- 
6, 1956 goric, but it’s unlawful to take it out of the U.S., and is very hard to get 
abroad even with a prescription.) 


Take a medical kit with you; it may turn out to be as valuable as your 
passport. It should contain a thermometer (Fahrenheit scale—some Euro- 
pean thermometers are Centigrade and you won’t be able to read them), 
aspirin, anti-motion pills, bismuth salts or kaolin (paregoric substitutes), 
antihistaminic inhaler or nose drops, insecticide spray bomb, soap, toilet 
paper, cleansing tissue—and the phone number of your doctor at home. 


If antibiotics are recommended by your doctor, be sure you have 
enough before you leave. You'll pay a lot more for them abroad. 


Finally, if you have any specific health problem—such as allergy to 
sulfa drugs, or a disease like diabetes—be sure to get a written notation 
from your regular doctor to that effect. Also, a general health certificate 


from him may prove of value. 
—— 


The problem of diversion through hobbies for the tired executive gets 
more pressing all the time. One big block is that few middle-aged men 
want to start the tedious learning process essential before most hobbies 
start to give them any satisfaction. 


One answer worth looking into is the plastic-kit “shelf models” of every- 
thing from Kentucky rifles to 1956 automobiles, planes, and ships. They 
require no tools and limited manual skills, yet produce precisely detailed 
replicas of the original. 


Assembly time ranges from an hour to as much as 100 hours, depend- 
ing on the complexity of the kit and the amount of work you want to do on 
it. You can prolong the time—and make a handsomer model—by taking 
greater pains with painting, for example. 


New and more complex models are coming out all the time. Revell, 
Inc. (BW—Jan.28’56,p56) now has a complicated model of the U.S.S. Con- 
stitution, for example, which takes considerable work. Pyro Plastics has 
just put out a remarkably detailed scale model of the Mississippi river boat, 
Rob’t. E. Lee, which takes from 60 to 70 hours to assemble. 


Best idea is to start out with something simple, work up to models like 
the Constitution or the Rob’t. E. Lee. Kits are inexpensive—they range 


from under a dollar. to $10. 
— 


A $1,000 price for the best original mixed drink for 1956 went to a 
Wilmington, Del., bartender in a nationwide contest. Called the “Brunette,” 
here’s its recipe: one-third bourbon, one-third kahlau (cafe liqueur), one-third 
cream, one bar-spoon sugar. Shake, serve in whiskey sour glass. 


Home workshop note: Magna Engineering Corp., maker of the multi- 
purpose power tool, Shopsmith, has put on the market a full line of single- 
purpose tools, under the Magna label. 


A Harvard Business School survey shows that expert tax advice can 
save a tremendous amount of money for high-bracket men. The top bracket 
is taxed at a 91% rate. Yet the survey shows that the average, over-all tax 
paid by wealthiest individuals is less than 50%. 
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Mr. Designer: 
Don’t give up that 
bold idea until 
you talk to “U.S.” 
Molding experts 


With U.S. Molded & Engineered Pro- 
ducts, designers find they can do things 
impossible with any other material. 
Problems in flexing, in product thick- 
ness, in uniformity and consistency—-no 
matter how high your production quota 
—all become far easier or disappear en- 
tirely. The designer, free of the shackles 
imposed by other materials, can set his 
sights for exciting new horizons in de- 
sign. and construction. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


“U.S.” expertly molds rubber with 
any or all of these important properties: 
compression recovery ..-resistance to 
acid, various chemicals, oil, water... 
hot cr cold tear-resistance...required 
tensile strength and elongations. 

“U.S.” factory-trained engineers will 
help you solve any molded rubber prob- 
lem. Contact United States Rubber, 
Mechanical Goods Division, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, New York. 








Now! Trane brings you 
in a trim, slim, quiet, 





TRIM 


his new TRANE Self-Contained Air Conditioning 

unit is so trim, so slim, so quiel you'll be amazed at its 
“big system” performance! That’s because this “‘pack- 
aged” air conditioner is designed and engineered by a 
leader in big air conditioning systems. It has the superior 
design features, all the rugged dependability for which 
TRANE is famous. This TRANE Self-Contained unit has 
sleek, modern lines that blend with modern store and 
office design. And it packs maximum cooling comfort 
into a compact unit that is easy to install in the small- 
est space. So quiel, too, you can place it anywhere, 


SLIM 


without fear of disturbing customers or employees. 


Install a TRANE Self-Contained Air Conditioner now 

-and give your customers the comfort they expect. 
There is no fuss or bother—no expensive installation 
expense, no disruption of your business. Your dealer 
moves the unit in, makes a few simple piping and 
wiring connections. Then you turn a single switch for 
comfort cooling on a budget! 


WANT MORE FACTS? Call your nearby TRANE 
Sales Office—or send the coupon to TRANE. 





“big system” performance 
“nackaged” air conditioner 


QUIET 


For heating, cooling, ventilating .. . 
For any air condition, turn to ee ee eee 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Please send me complete information on the TRANE 
Self-Contained Air Conditioner. 

NAME . 2A onan 

ADDRESS 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS CITY ZONE.__.___STATE 


ThE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. + EASTERN MFG. DIV., SCRANTON, PA 











TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTO., TORONTO * 90 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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Courtesy: Link-Belt Company 


Ray-Man Belt “TRAINS” Naturally and Hauls Full Loads 


Engineered features of Ray-Man Conveyor Belt give it 
the easy troughability and wear resistance to handle 
the heaviest loads. Special cushioned strength members 
and strong, yet resilient synthetic outer plies provide 
compensation to give this belt unusual flexibility. It 
permits fuli loads even where thick, narrow belts are 
used, or where belts must round small pulleys. Ray- 
Man Conveyor Belt requires no breaker strip . . . yet it 
resists gouging, tearing and ripping from large, abrasive 
lumps better than other constructions. It holds fasteners 


under the most severe operating conditions. 


Ray-Man is mildew-proof and moisture resistant. Like 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION—PASSAIC, NEW 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


other Manhattan heavy duty conveyor belts, it features 
R/M’s exclusive “XDC” Cover which gives it protec- 
tion against wear, tear, cuts and abrasion never before 
possible. We say Ray-Man Conveyor Belt gives you 
“More Use per Dollar” because it does a better job... 
and it lasts longer. 


Let an R/M representative show you the advantages of 
Ray-Man as well as other R/M feature conveyor belts 
. extra-cushioned Homocord, for unusually abusive 
shock loading . . . R/M Tension-Master for extra long 
lifts and high tensions. For the best conveyor belt to 
meet your job requirements . . . for “More Use per 
Dollar” . . . contact an R/M representative today. 
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COMMODITIES 


Where Government Buying 


Makes all the Difference . . 


... On These 
Key Minerals... 


Chromite 
Columbium-Tantalum 
Tungsten 

Manganese 

Bery!| 

Mica 

Asbestos 
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... Stockpiling has 
Helped Raise Production 


Start of Stock- 
piling Program 


Now 
TON §S 
7,056 152,418 

3 *24 
2,957 7,835 
285,000 

515 650 

38 *41 
44,329 *43,201 


# 1954 — Latest available 





Mining: A Fight for U.S. Crutch 


I'he fate of many metal and mineral 
mines in the U.S.—and future basic 
government policy on domestic mining 

may hang on the outcome of a little- 
publicized hearing by a Senate sub- 
committee in Washington late this 
week. 

The Senate Interior and _ Insular 
\ffairs subcommittee on mining is try- 
ing to keep alive emergency government 
stockpile buying, which is supporting 
domestic production of seven strategic 
minerals—asbestos, beryl, chromite, co- 
lumbium-tantalum, manganese, mica, 
ind tungsten (table). 

But the subcommittee’s inquiry into 
the domestic mining  industries—of 
which the hearing is a climax—digs 
much deeper. It is the showdown on a 
long-standing controversy over what, if 
anvthing, the federal government 
should do to subsidize, support, or 
maintain peacetime production of met- 
als and minerals in the U.S. 
¢ Competitive—The question is basic; 
it touches every domestically produced 
metal or mineral that can’t compete 
profitably at world prices—often because 
of higher labor costs, sometimes be- 
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cause U.S. reserves are just not so good 
or so economical to produce as those 
elsewhere. 

On one side of the argument, are the 
producers themselves, who admit they 
can’t compete. They ask for help—in 
the form of tariffs, quotas, subsidies, 
government buying, or whatever. In 
some minerals, the U.S. 
self-sufficient. In others, it can be—at a 
price. Biggest argument of the pro- 
ducers is that this kind of self-sufh- 
ciency, or anything approaching it, is 
the best insurance against being cut off 
from supplies in case of war. Also, they 
say, much of the cost to the govern- 
ment will be repaid—even in peacetime 
—through the higher en:ployment and 
higher taxes that come from a healthy 
mining industry. 

The opposite extreme of the argu- 
ment belongs to the out-and-out free 
traders—those who say that production, 
whether of materials or manufactured 
guods, should always come from those 
areas that can produce best and most 
cheaply. 
¢ Dilemma—In the middle, you have 
the government. Mining is an impor- 


will never be 


tant part of the economy and should 
be kept healthy. But Democratic and 
Republican Administrations both have 
felt that domestic mining policy has to 
be balanced against over-all foreign 
economic policy, that it makes no sense 
to give all sorts of technical and eco- 
nomic aid to friendly countries, help 
and urge them to build up their raw 
material resources—and then cut off 
their markets through tariffs, quotas, 
and subsidies favoring home production. 
These views have grown even sharper 
in the past few months, with the new 
Soviet-inspired emphasis. on economics 
in foreign affairs. 

The current argument over stockpil- 
ing has its roots in World War II, when 
the U.S. found itself critically short of 
many strategic materials. The predica- 
ment led to such measures as the De- 
fense Production Act, with its author- 
ization for emergency steckpiling. Later, 
Korean War shortages brought the De- 
fense Materials Procurement Act, which 
set up a purchase program—both in the 
U.S. and abroad—for the seven basic 
materials. The program sought partly 
to get the materials into the stockpile, 
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TRUSCON 


Dustproofs, Oilproofs 
CONCRETE FLOORS 


Now! Your plant can have clean, sanitary concrete floors, for Granitex 
seals concrete floors and produces a dustproof, oilproof surface that 
can be easily swept or mopped. No germ-laden dust can hide away. 
Floors treated with Granitex are morale-builders, too. Employees just 
naturally appreciate working on floors that are dustfree and attractive, 


GRANITEX IS TOUGH! 


Granitex contains Devran (epoxy 
resin) ... new miracle ingredient that 
resists moisture, acids, alkali . . . and 
even shakes off rough, rugged traffic 
wear. Devran (epoxy resin) has been 
performance-proven in some of Trus- 
con's most famous protective coatings 

. in all types of industry, under the 
most rigorous conditions. 


DISCOVER NOW, WITH NO OBLI- 
GATION, HOW EASILY AND ECO- 
NOMICALLY YOU CAN HAVE 
CLEAN, SANITARY CONCRETE 
FLOORS . . . SEND COUPON TODAY! 


A ball of pure Devran is more resilient 
than a golf ball . . . will bounce higher 
when dropped on a concrete floor. 
Devran enables Granitex to “bounce 
back” after being subjected to harsh 
treatment, both chemical and physical. 


TRUSCON 


Ceborcelorvt€s 


Division of Devoe & Raynolds C 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
1700 Caniff, Dept. B-19, Detroit 11, Michigan 
RUSH DETAILS ON GRANITEX TO: 


Name. 


N 


7%, 


TRUSCON 


° Inc 





Firm 





Address 





City 
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. . . tungsten production 
has increased more than 
two and one-half times 


since 1951. . .” 
STORY starts on page 191 


partly—through guaranteed buying at 
high prices—to develop new sources. 
It’s an extension of this program that’s 
being fought over now. 

¢ Direct Support—In addition to stock- 
piling, there are other government pro- 
grams more in the nature of outright 
support. One of the stated purposes of 
the “long-range” stockpile, for exaniple, 
was help to domestic mining industries. 
Lead and zinc have been the chief 
beneficiaries here. There are also pro- 
grams for federal aid in exploration and 
development of materials and markets 
—such as fast tax amortization for new 
developments, exploration loans, tax 
depletion allowances, research (either 
done directly by the government or 
done by industry and financed by the 
government), some tariff protection. 

The current focal point for pressure 
for more government help is the joint 
ODM-GSA purchase program for the 
seven basic minerals. Buying of each is 
due to stop either (1) when a fixed goal 
is reached, or (2) at a deadline date. As 
matters stand, the programs for tungsten 
and asbestos are due to end June 30. 
The goal for columbium-tantalum has 
already been filled—largely from foreign 
sources. Beryl and chromite expire June, 
1957. The manganese program has 
two parts, one for small “depot” collec- 
tions, another for “‘carload” buys. The 
“depot” program is almost full, will 
probably close next month. For the 
others, the cutoff date is June, 1958, 
unless the goals are filled earlier—which, 
in most cases, is likely. 
¢ Prime Example—Problems are some- 
what different for each of the minerals, 
but the situation in tungsten is a good 
example of what many of them face if 
and when government buying is cut off. 

Buying of tungsten for the stockpile 
started in mid-1951 in the midst of an 
acute shortage. Market prices were sky 
high when the program started, but 
they fell soon after; for most of the 
time since 1951 the government buying 
price of $63 a short ton unit has been 
substantially above the market. - (The 
current open market price is around 
$41.50 a short ton unit—including the 
$7.93 tariff.) 

Under impetus of the high, guar- 
anteed government price, domestic 
tungsten production has increased more 
than two and a half times since 1951— 
with practically all of it going to the 
government. Industry has been sup- 
plied by imports. In 1953, domestic 
production reached the still low level 
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Furniture made of Wheeling Expanded Metal by Troy Sunshade Company. 


FURNITURE STYLED IN WHEELING EXPANDED METAL 


There’s more to this handsome folding chair and table set than meets the oe ora 


eye. It’s as rugged and long-lasting as it is attractive, as functional as it is YOU CAN 
decorative. 


It’s made of Wheeling Expanded Metal, the open-diamond metal stronger OEE 
than solid steel its own weight. It’s light! It’s strong! It’s versatile! 

Wheeling ExM is equally ideal for racks, bins, grilles, walkways, railings 
... for 1,001 uses — wherever you want the strength of solid steel you can 


see through plus free passage of heat, light, sound and air. Call or write 
today for full details. 


THROUGH 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Kansas City, Lovisville, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Lovis. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Houston. 


Wheeling also manufactures Expanded Metal in a variety of heavy gauges for use in reinforcing concrete and building 
construction. Also a full line of Metol Lath and Accessories... all immediately available from Wheeling’s own warehouse. 
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of industry consumption for the first 
time, making the U.S. technically self- 
sufficient; by last year, production was 
almost double industry consumption. 

¢ Contracts Abroad—At the time the 
government started the domestic buying 
program, it also signed purchase con- 
tracts with a number of foreign coun- 
tries—partly to get the badly needed 
tungsten, partly to stimulate new 
sources for the future (China, the 
world’s biggest producer, was, of course, 
out of the picture as supplier). Prices 
on these foreign coutracts varied. But 
generally, as in the domestic contracts, 
their main feature was the guarantee; 
they were on the low side when the 
program started, but soon became rela- 
tively very high as the market dropped. 
Mainly because of these contracts, world 
production gained by a third between 
1951 and 1954 the latest statistic avail- 
able. 

¢ Cancellations—Now the government 
stockpile goal is about filled. Tung- 
sten, instead of being critically short 
as in 1951, is in oversupply. The gov- 
ernment has canceled all foreign con- 
tracts that it could, and made settle- 
ment on some of the others. With 
Uncle Sam leaving the market, world 
production will probably fall. 

Domestic producers say they can’t 
keep their mines open and sell at prices 
in the neighborhood of $40 a unit. 
Many of them can’t; but even if they 
all could, some mines would still have 
to close down. Even if they could recap- 
ture the domestic market from imports 

—a big “if’—their total production is 
still double domestic use. And even 
the $40 a unit price level will be under 
pressure from foreign supplies. 

In the circumstances, one of the pro- 
ducers’ biggest gripes—in which thev 
join other minerals producers—is U.S 
military conservation policy. They cite 
cases in which Air Force orders, for ex- 
ample, still require sparing use of tung 
sten—when their biggest need, right 
now, is expanding markets. 
¢ Scarcities—The other minerals in the 
ODM-GSA program differ from tung- 
sten mainly in that they don’t have the 
problem of over-supply; in most of them 
production is still only a fraction of 
domestic consumption. But all except 
asbestos have stepped up production 
sharply and most have been getting— 
and need—higher-than-market prices. 
For all of them, stockpile buying is a 
key fact of life. Small wonder that, 
with the end of the stockpile support in 
sight, the industry has been pushing 
steadily harder for new Washington 
policy on help for mining. 

In the last session of Congress, the 
push took the form of the Malorie- 
Aspinall bill, which proposed a straight 
extension of the ODM-GSA programs. 

The bill passed both houses of Con- 
gress, but was vetoed by Pres. Eisen- 
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BW. revealed to the world 
the amazing possibilities in microwave communications 


I was an historic day, 25 years ago, when 
ITaT engineers beamed a microwave tele- 
phone signal from Calais to Dover across the 
English Channel. A new age of communica- 
tions was born with this first demonstration of 
the practicability of microwave transmission. 

Today, microwave radio links span the 
United States, as well as many other countries. 

In the brief time of one generation, pioneer 
ITaT achievements have rapidly expanded 
the knowledge and use of microwave. ITaT 
leadership provided techniques and equipment 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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that helped make possible today’s modern mi- 
crowave radio links for telegraph, telephone, 
television, telemetering, aircraft navigation, 
and other vital services including over-the- 
horizon microwave —an exciting step toward 
the day when TV may span the oceans. 

It’s only the beginning. Each year, with 
world-wide facilities for research and manu- 
facturing, [TaT engineers continue the devel- 
opment of new applications of microwave that 
will bring even greater benefits to industry, 
national defense, and your daily life. 





How much is maintenance 
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production slow down? 
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floors of dirt, oil and chips. 
blow shavings, dirt and lint out 
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hower on the ground that it proposed a 
solution to the long-range problem 
through continuation of the short-range 
emergency purchase programs. The 
veto caused an uproar in the industry: 
According to one observer at the time, 
“The Western states are about ready to 
secede from the union.” 

¢ Western Pressure—Now a new drive 
is on. In an election year, producers 
and their congressmen from the Western 
mining states are determined to force 
the Administration’s hand in setting up 
a long-range support program. 

Congress has been peppered with 
minerals bills. Early in the session, 
Sen. James E. Murray (D-Mont.) and 
22 colleagues introduced a bill to take 
the seven government purchase pro- 
grams out from under ODM and trans- 
fer them to Interior as straight subsidy 
programs. Antimony, mercury, and 
fluorspar were tacked on later. 

When it was clear this didn’t have a 
chance of passing, Murray, with bi- 
partisan support, introduced a resolu- 
tion requiring Interior to set up a long- 
range minerals policy program—type of 
program unspecified. Meanwhile con- 
gressmen in both houses introduced and 
supported bills to continue government 
buving of the various minerals individ- 
ually. 
¢ Compromise—ODM and Interior at 
first held fast to their earlier stand—op- 
position to all new bills. Then, under 
pressure from leading Republicans— 
Sens. Styles Bridges (N. H.) and Minor- 
ity Leader William F. Knowland (Calif.) 
were two—they came up with a com- 
promise: increasing Interior's own ac- 
tivities, and giving more financial help 
to industry, in minerals exploration, de- 
velopment, and research. 

The compromise didn’t satisfy—and 
the mining state senators went to the 
White House to state their case again. 

Now there’s a new bill in Congress— 
what many think will be the final com- 
promise. It combines the Murray reso- 
lution directing Interior to set up some 
sort of program with one-year stopgap 
extensions of the purchase programs 
for tungsten and asbestos—the two 
scheduled to run out next month. This 
would give the industry a breathing 
spell, while it works for a strong future 
support policy. 
¢ A Reluctant Visit-At midweek, 
ODM’s director, Arthur Flemming, 
and Felix Wormser, Asst. Interior Secy. 
were scheduled to go up on the Hill 
and testify on the new bill. It’s not a 
trip they like; they had already delayed 
it for a week. Most observers feel, 
though, that they'll give the bill their 
reluctant support—while making it clear 
that they'll continue to handle mining 
problems commodity by commodity, 
based on the essentiality of each, rather 
than by adopting any broad subsidy 
programs. END 
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Based on a case history in Crane’s files 
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“ever try to hold 
a GREASED PIG?” 


“Tt’s no trickier than trying to hold hot 
oil with leaky valves. That was our 
problem. 

“A big oil refinery like ours can’t af- 
ford to shut down basic units for main- 
tenance once we go on stream. That 
means living with trouble through a run 
if there’s no danger involved, or operat- 
ing on a restricted basis. And that’s why 
leaky valves are such costly nuisances 
to any refinery. 

“Our trouble was with gate valves on 
8-in., 600° F. oil transfer lines from the 
crude oil heaters. They persisted in leak- 
ing through the packing around thestem. 
Repacking didn’t stop it. 


““Lucky was the day our engineers decided to try Crane valves. They 
stopped the leakage—and more! They have never leaked in continuous 
service, with no maintenance cost against them. Today these Crane valves 
remain as efficient as when first installed—and that was over 8 years ago.” 


* * 


OK 


It’s the extra care given to casting and machining, assembly and testing, 
that makes Crane Steel Valves such dependable, maintenance-saving per- 
formers on toughest piping services. The same quality standards give you 
bigger values in Crane valves and fittings for all your flow centrol needs. 
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This Jr. SEMI 
adds 4-Ton 
Payload to 
any small truck! 


Yes, you can beat rising freight costs 
with a rugged Wells Cargo junior semi- 
trailer. Hook this versatile cargo hauler 
to your small truck and boost payload 
capacity as much as four tons. Save 
on freight—get faster, ‘‘on time” deliv- 
ery service. Write for prices and speci- 
fications. 
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Division of Prairie Schooner, Inc. 
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HIGH PRICE is being paid for low-grade tobacco, while fine leaf lags. Growers ask . . . 


New Trend in Cigarettes? 


Go into tobacco growing areas and 
you will hear a lot of talk about “syn- 
thetic” or “homogenized” tobacco. ‘To 
most people who talk about it—mainly 
growers and warehousemen—it’s some- 
what of a mystery. They don’t know 
very much about the process involved. 
They know even less about the impact 
it’s going to have on them, though they 
feel it will be considerable. Some 
say it spells disaster for them. 

The cigarette makers could throw 
some light on the situation, but they 
prefer not to. They've been experi- 
menting with the process for recon- 
stituting tobacco for eight or 10 years, 
now seem on the verge of using it 
in a big way. But the manufacturers 
have a little worry of their own—the 
consumer. They are not sure how he 
will take to the new product—which 
uses low-grade tobacco—partly because 
of the advertising line they've been 
feeding him for years. 
¢ Buying Shift—One thing is certain. 
There has been a tremendous shift to- 
ward purchases of lower-grade tobacco 
leaf by cigarette makers. This is re- 
flected in prices for low- and high-grade 
tobacco (chart). Tobacco prices are sup- 
ported by the government. But even 
though growers of top leaf are selling 
more of their crop to the government, 
prices have sagged below the support 
level. At the same time, heavy demand 
has been pushing the price of lower- 
grade tobacco upward. 

Along with this shift, tobacco grow- 
ers also were hit by a dip in over-all 
sales last vear. They suspect increased 


popularity of filter tips has something 
to do with it—filter tips use 10% less 
tobacco per cigarette than regular-size 
cigarettes. But they also suspect cigar- 
ette makers are secretly using “syn- 
thetics” or are preparing to do so by 
down-grading tobacco inventories. 

¢ What It Is—Though cigarette makers 
aren't talking much about the process 
that is causing so much confusion and 
consternation among tobacco growers, 
it’s not a complete mystery. Actually, 
the use of the word “synthetic” is mis- 
leading. The manufacturers have not 
come up with an ersatz tobacco. What 
they have done is develop a process for 
reconstituting tobacco into pliable sheets 
(synthetic leaves) that can be shredded 
into thin strands much the same way as 
natural leaf. 

The big advantage of the process 
is that you can utilize stems, broken 
leaves, and inferior leaves. You can’t 
do this with natural leaf, so you waste 
a lot of tobacco. In the reconsti- 
tuting process, all the tobacco is ground 
up into small particles, then rolled into 
sheets somewhat the same way paper is 
made out of wood pulp. Some com- 
panies are experimenting with the use 
of adhesives or fiber mats to bind the 
scrap tobacco in forming the sheets. In 
this form the processed tobacco can be 
used as an outside binder for cigars or 
can be shredded and blended in with 
higher grade tobacco for cigarette 
filling. 

e Users—The biggest cigar maker us- 
ing the new process is General Cigar 
Co. Of cigarette makers, R. J. Reyn- 
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Sunray Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Architect: Hugh 
R. Humphreys; Consulting Engineers: Carnahan and 
Thompson; General Contractor: Manhattan Construc- 
tion Co.; Equipment Contractor: Carl Moore Co. 


D. C. Kennedy (left), special-service director of Sun- 
ray Mid-Continent Oil ., and H. E. Kenslow, vice 
president of Anderson-Rooney Operating Co., which 
owns and operates Sunray Building. 


In Tulsa, weather news is made indoors! 


The modern Sunray Building presents over 
28,000 square feet of glass area to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma’s blazing 100° summer heat and 
its frigid, below-zero winter climate. 

To combat these unusual temperature 
changes, Anderson-Rooney selected American 
Biower air conditioning equipment. Result: 
ideal indoor comfort the year round, regard- 
less of weather outdoors. 

“Our American Blower equipment has 
been running continuously,” says Building 


Engineer W. B. Reed, Jr. “Not once has it 
failed us in any manner. In fact, it has 
practically taken care of itself. We have 


exercised no maintenance, no repairs. About 
the only thing that we’ve done is to wipe the 
units down occasionally to keep them clean.” 


If your plans include air conditioning, it 
will pay you to talk to an American Blower 
sales engineer. He’s backed by a full line of 
equipment for any size or type of installation. 
Call our nearest branch, or write us direct. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN e@ CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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In addition to equipment for 
complete central systems, 
American Blower offers pack- 


aged air conditioners for 
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plants, similar applications. Air conditioning equipment for every business 





Provide employees and their dependents with protection 
against financial strain of medical emergencies! 


Illness or injury in his family can 
rapidly empty an employee’s pockets. 
To prevent this, many companies are 
setting up Group Insurance programs 
with New York Life which cover an 
employee’s wife and dependent chil- 
dren as well as the employee. 


The health care coverages include 
hospital, surgical and medical expense 
insurance. The employee’s morale— 
and his efficiency—are both higher 
with such protection at hand. The 
plan makes benefits available when 
they are needed in an emergency and 


prevents the postponement of neces- 
Sary surgery or medical care by an 
employee or one of his family. And 
each time a claim is paid, good will is 
created toward your company in the 
employee's home and his community. 


New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans—available 
for businesses having 10 or more 
employees. The plan you choose can 
be designed to meet the needs of your 
organization. Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker. 


When you think of Group Insurance . . . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


5!i Madison Avenue, New York IO, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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olds has been using processed tobacco 
for several years, insists its manufactured 
leaf is 100% tobacco with no added 
ingredients. 

As far as is known, experimental 
work on reconstituted tobacco has been 
or will be conducted soon by Philip 
Morris, American Tobacco, Brown & 
Williamson, P. Lorillard, Consolidated 
Cigar, Federal Cigars, and Bayuk Ci- 
gars. There are indications that most 
other cigar and cigarette companies are 
experimenting with the process. 

But the manufacturers are keeping 
the details of their processes and their 
exact plans to themselves—for fear of 
divulging “trade secrets,” they say. 

* Growers’ Predicament—Their inten- 
tions make a big difference to the 
growers. For one thing, several indus- 
try sources have estimated that com- 
panies can get by with 20% less to- 
bacco using the processed leaf. For an- 
other, if there is a swing to processed 
tobacco leaf that means they should 
start planting lower-grade tebacco in 
preference to high-grade types. 

¢ Congressional Hearing—A Senate- 
House Agriculture subcommittee tried 
to pry some information out of cigarette 
manufacturers at recent hearings, but 
met with little success. The hearings 
were called to determine the extent to 
which reconstituted tobacco is being 
used and to assess its affect on the 
growers. 

When the three-day hearings ended 
this month, tobacco state senators were 
so incensed at the cigarette makers that 
they are calling them back to testify at 
renewed hearings in June, threaten to 
press for a government probe of ciga- 
rette ingredients if companies don’t 
volunteer this information. 

You get an idea of the charged atmos- 
phere of the hearings from these clos- 
ing remarks by Sen. W. Kerr Scott of 
North Carolina: 

“We have not obtained all the in- 
formation we need. It is very obvious 
that the so-called ‘trade secrets’ are 
standing between what tobacco growers 
must know and what we have found 
here... . 

“The subcommittee will direct the re- 
search division of the Department of 
Agriculture to study the content of syn- 
thetic tobacco. I had hoped the same 
information could be obtained other- 
wise, but it is very apparent that ‘trade 
secrets’ are being used as the Fifth 
Amendment.” 
¢ Manufacturers’ Worry—The thing 
that is probably stopping the cigarette 
companies from talking openly about 
their processes is uncertainty over the 
public’s reaction. Consumers may well 
balk at the idea of smoking “synthetic” 
tobacco, especially if it contains adda- 
tives as a binder. It’s a ticklish public 
relations problem. And, certainly, some 
of the companies must be bothered by 
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New York’s New 


In a single year conventions and ex- 
hibits attract nearly 3 million visitors 
to New York. Now completion of the 
New York Coliseum will allow the city 
to play host to these events on a truly 
grand scale. 

The Coliseum occupies one-half of 
a new “master block” fronting on Co- 
lumbus Circle. With four separate ex- 
hibition floors, it can accommodate four 
huge exhibits simultaneously. Or the 
total exhibition area, the equivalent of 
nine football fields, can be combined to 


house one single whooper-doo of a show. 

With temporary seating, the Coli- 
seum can accommodate a convention 
audience as large as 10,000, and there 
are special meeting rooms for smaller 
groups. Garage space beneath the street 
level parks up to 850 cars. With all its 
facilities being fully utilized, including 
the 20-story office building that is part 
of the project, the Coliseum will hold 
a population of 30,000. 

Bethlehem shipped the 13,000 tons 
of fabricated steel that were used in 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


building the New York Coliseum to 
Jersey City and delivered it from there 
to the site, a truckload at a time, as 
Bethlehem crews moved ahead with 
erection of the steel framework. In addi- 
tion, close to 4,000 tons of Bethlehem 
reinforcing bars were used co strengthen 
the concrete floors and foundations. 

The New York Coliseum is a project of the Tri- 
borough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, Robert 
Moses, Chairman. Architects: Leon and Lionel Levy, 
General Contractors: Walsh-Fuller-Slattery. Struc- 
tural Engineer: Dr. Jacob Feld. Concrete Contractors: 


Brennan & Sloan, Inc., and Knickerbocker Con- 
struction Corp., a joimt venture. 
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the thought that if they did switch 
to reconstituted tobaccu, competitors 
might start running ads boasting that 
they use only 100% natural leaf to- 
bacco. 

Fears of adverse public reaction are 
not unfounded. Dr. W. E. Colwell, 
assistant director of research at North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, created something aan uproar at 
the subcommittee hearings by reporting 
that his technicians had found “glass- 
like rods” in processed leaf being used 
tor binders in Robert Burns Cigarillo. 
The manufacturer, General Cigar, flatly 
denies it’s adding glass particles, says 
they entered the tobacco as natural min- 
erals in the field. 

e Advantages—On the other hand, 
many makers say that rather than low- 
ering quality, the process using proc- 
essed leaf will enable them to turn out 

1 better product. John C. Whitaker, 
pe wana of R. J. Reynolds, told the 
Congressional subcommittee that proc- 
essed tobacco has better flavor and 
greater mildness because it is a con- 
trolled blend. 

And it’s hard for cigarette makers to 
overlook the big savings processed to- 
bacco holds for them. Wastage from 
broken leaves sometimes runs as much 
as 50%. Processed tobacco also will 
allow automation of the only part of 
cigarette making not now fully auto- 
matic. 
¢ How Big an Impact?—The tobacco 
growers don’t know how much proc- 
essed tobacco leaf will affect the total 
amount of tobacco the industry will 
buy or what the development portends 
in the way of a shift in the demand 
for quality types of tobacco. Most of 
them are pessimistic in spite of predic- 
tions by cigarette and cigar people that 
over the long haul growers will benefit 
from increased sales. 
¢ Pinch in Connecticut—One area 
that already has felt the pinch of proc- 
essed tobacco is the Connecticut Val- 
ley. A good deal of the top grade to- 
bacco used as an outer binder in cigar 
making is grown here. And processed 
tobacco leaf is taking a big bite out of 
its market. It’s estimated that 40% 
less binder grade leaf will be needed to 
produce the same number of cigars as 
today when processed tobacco leaf 
comes into wider use by cigar makers. 
That could be as soon as another two 
vears. 

Connecticut Valley growers blame 
processed leaf for the fact that half of 
the 1955 crop went unsold. But cigar 
companies contend this was only a 
small factor. Big reason, they say, was 
poor quality of the 1955 crop, badly 
damaged by floods. But they do ac- 
knowledge the processing development 
will cut deeply into the demand 
for natural binder leaf in the coming 
years. END 
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The new, improved Contoura*-Constat* 
can now be used under any lighting con- 
ditions to make on-the-spot, photo-exact 
copies of anything that’s printed, written 
or drawn. 

Goes where you go, sets up on table 
or desk. Easy, inexpensive to operate. 
Guaranteed. Write today for full details. 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


F. G. LUDWIG, INC. 


841 Coulter Street, Old Saybrook, Conn. 














FOR SALE 
OR LEASE 


68,270 sq. ft. reinforced 
concrete building with 
approx. 1 acre of vacant 
paved iand adjoining — 
in the heart of 
Hollywood, Calif. 


One of the most durably con- 
structed buildings in Southern 
California. Spacious interior, ex- 
cellent offices, ideal for a TV, 
radio and motion picture center. 
Suitable for light manufacturing 
(M-2), storage and distribution. 
Can be readily converted to an 
all-office building. 

Half of the 2.05 acre site is 
vacant (paved), for plant expan- 
sion or new building construction. 
Hollywood Freeway, nearby, leads 
to all sections of greater Los 
Angeles. An idea! syndicate invest- 
ment. Ask for illustrated brochure 
and map showing industrial dis- 
tricts in the Los Angeles metropol 
itan area. Cooperation to brokers. 


An Exclusive Offering of 
Le Roy D. Owen Company | 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
Le Roy D. Owen, President 
Member, Society of industrial Realtors 


eo 
621 S. Hope St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
Telephone MAdison 5-1307 
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Bidg., Walnut 5778 
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THE TREND 





To Meet the Soviet Challenge 


Although the Communists remain committed to 
their strategic goal of world domination, they have 
made significant shifts in tactics. Perhaps the most 
crucial is the shift from military to economic attack. 

On the surface, the Kremlin seems to have taken 
a leaf from the U.S. book by offering economic aid 
to foreign countries on a growing scale. The Com- 
munists are now attempting what they long accused 
the U.S. of doing—using economic aid as a political 
weapon. But where our motive has been to help 
strengthen the free world’s resistance to Commu- 
nism, their motive is to make the underdeveloped 
countries dependent on Communist help. 

This is a new and dangerous challenge to the 
West. It has impelled Hugh Gaitskell, leader of 
Britain’s Labor Party, to suggest that the United 
Nations be given the job of handling economic 
aid on a global scale. He proposes that all countries 
contribute 1% of their national income to a U.N. 
fund, which would then be drawn on by those 
nations needing help. 

Gaitskell considers that his plan would bring an 
end to the economic competition now going on be- 
tween the East and West and take international 
economic aid out of politics. He points out that if 
the Soviet refuses to join, it would demonstrate the 
emptiness of the Kremlin’s program. 

This proposal will certainly be attractive to all 
nations that need assistance, including the Com- 
munist bloc. Under the Gaitskell plan, most nations 
would receive much more than they contribute. 
They would be getting something for nothing. Even 
those nations that are relatively prosperous might 
discover that they, too, were underdeveloped. 

Leaving aside the fact that it would be difficult 
to determine who would qualify for aid, it is obvious 
that giving the task to the U.N. would entail more 
politics, rather than less. 

More important, the U. S. would not be rid of the 
“biting the hand that feeds” feeling. As the world’s 
richest nation, we would inevitably have to put up 
the lion’s share—about $3.3-billion—of the fund. 

As we see it, the U.S. cannot join any such scheme. 
For the U.S., it is not a question of wanting to at- 
tach strings to a U.N. aid program. The basic consid- 
eration is that we must be sure that our help is for 
friends and not for possible enemies. The plan is 
unacceptable to the U.S., no matter how attractive it 
may be to other nations. 

Yet the Soviet economic challenge must be met. 
The Administration recognized the danger in re- 
questing Congress to approve its proposals for a 
flexible foreign aid program. 

As of now, the Administration program is in grave 
jeopardy of being killed. The House Foreign Affairs 
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Committee has denied the President the authority 
to make long-term commitments and has slashed 
the appropriations requested by the Administration. 
In fact, its efforts to cripple the new program have 
provided the Communists with useful propaganda, 
as well as giving them a clear field to make headway 
with their own plans for economic infiltration. 

In crippling the Administration’s proposals, the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee seems bent on 
refusing to allow the U.S. to put its funds to work 
at times and places where it can most effectively 
combat the Communist challenge. This is a short- 
sighted attitude. 

Congress can still reconsider—and repair—the 
damage. The continuing battle against Communism 
requires the kind of flexibility that is the basis of 
the President’s new foreign aid program. 

The Administration is not making any extravagant 
or unrealistic demands. On the contrary, its program 
is designed to deal with the Communist economic 
threat as effectively as we have dealt with the 
Soviet military challenge. 


Sharing Responsibility 


Misgivings about the current phase of the Federal 
Reserve's tight money policy have spread so widely 
that at this point the Fed seems to stand almost 
alone in its conviction that any relaxation of the 
squeeze on credit would invite inflation (page 23). 

Almost every member of the Administration with 
an interest in this area—from Pres. Eisenhower 
on down—has voiced his concern, formally or in- 
formally, over the repressive effects of the last hike 
in the discount rate. 

In all their statements about credit, Administra- 
tion officials have been scrupulously careful to re- 
spect the independence of the Federal Reserve. 
That is as it should be. 

But in government there is an important differ- 
ence between an independent responsibility and an 
exclusive one. The Fed is not the only agency with 
the duty of guiding the U.S. economy and promoting 
its welfare. The Fed can preserve its cherished in- 
dependence only as long as it realizes that it shares 
responsibility with other government agencies and 
that its policies must harmonize with the policies 
of these agencies. 

It is a good thing to be independent, but there is 
always a danger of carrying independence to the 
point of being just stubborn. Sometimes the line 
between the two is a little hard to define, but the 
line exists. It would be a tragedy for the country 
if the Fed let itself slide over that line without 
realizing it. 
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An attitude and an aptitude for solving bearing problems. . . 


FAFNIR PILLOW BLOCK 
equipped with Wide 
inner Ring Mechani-Seal 
Ball Bearing and 
self-locking collar. 


rAPNIN 


Oil spoilage losses cease to be a problem for textile mills when 
plain bearings are replaced with Fafnir Ball Bearings equipped 
with frictionless Mechani-Seals. These grease-lubricated units are 
sealed against leakage and the entrance of contaminants. What's 
more .. . as a result of their Mechani-Seals, once-a-shift lubrica- 
tion is cut to once every six months or much longer; costs of 
keeping machinery, fabrics and floors clean are slashed. 

The same ingenuity that found a way to clean up oil leakage 
which ruined fabrics can be applied to your bearing problem. 
Whether such a problem involves material spoilage, dust, or 
excessive maintenance cost, FAFNIR is worth bearing in mind. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 

















NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
Rockford, lilinois 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 
cmninéinatioiniimute Ee 4, Ghia 
qtnine ieee Ges Be, Calfaaia 

OLIVER IRON & STEEL CORP. 
<n 2, Penn 

PARKER-KALON DIVISION, GENERAL AMERICAN 
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PHEOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
omnipage SO, asis 
RELIANCE DIVISION, EATON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Clifton N. J 


ee Massillon, Ohio 

—— London, Ontario 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 

—— Bolt & Nut Division, Cleveland 13, 
RING SCREW WORKS 


_Van Dyke, Mich 
LTD. 


SS as 
ROCKFORD SCREW PRODUCTS CO. 
ee 
RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT & NUT CO. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Los Angeles 33, California 
_Rock Falls, lilinois 


3 / SOURCES READY TO SERVE YOU NOW! 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 

‘ __ Woterville Division, Waterville 48, Conn. 
SEMS DIVISION, TEXTRON AMERICAN, INC. 

=. Sa SS ee Rockford, lilinois 
SHAKEPROOF DIVISION, ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
* pailitinteasion eomepemaiennael Elgin, Illinois 
SOUTHINGTON HARDWARE MFG. CO. 

a Southington, Conn 
STEEL CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 

‘ f ____ Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
THOMPSON-BREMER & CO. 
TRIPLEX SCREW CO. 
WALES-BEECH CORP. 


Chicago 22, lilinois 
_—___Cleveland 9, Ohio 


tintin ee, Gale 
AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY 
el 
THE BLAKE & JOHNSON CO. 
———————— Waterville 14, Connecticut 
BUTCHER & HART MFG. CO. 


tic, Connecticut 


ate: a Altoona, Penn. 
CANADA ILLINOIS TOOLS i 
nee otis ‘oronto, Ont., Canada 
CENTRAL SCREW COMPANY 
Ss - 
Keene, New Hampshire 


CLEVELAND CAP SCREW CO. 
cxnniiiitiidinaenitinesatncniinns ei eis 
CONNECTICUT SCREW & RIVET CO., INC. 
ey __________ Waterbury 20, Connecticut 
CONTINENTAL SCREW CO. 
SC lll 
ECONOMY SCREW CORP. 
el 
ELCO TOOL & SCREW CORPORATION 
Sl 
FEDERAL SCREW WORKS 
jetroit 10, Michigan 


ee Se 
GREAT LAKES SCREW CORPORATION 
Chicago 27, lilinois 
H. M. HARPER CO. 
HARVEY HUBBELL, INC. 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


INDIANA METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, TEXTRON 
AMERICAN, INC. 
Rochester, Indiang 


LAKE ERIE SCREW CORP. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
<————ieteene 2 Obie 
MIDLAND SCREW CORP. 

Chicago 32, Illinois 


ton Grove, Illinois 


Cleveland 7, Ohio 


SEMS is a development of Illinois Tool Works, Chicago 


; 


_ 


a Ce oe 











